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As a publisher, I feel great satisfaction in placing 
these three volumes, which complete the great 
work of Professor Heeren on the Politics, Trade, 
and Intercourse of the principal states of anti- 
quity, in the hands of the English reader. I 
trust I shall at least deserve his thanks for open- 
ing to him a new and interesting source of in- 
struction and pleasure; and that he will bestow 
the same indulgence upon the translation of this 
portion of the work, which he has sliown to the 
volumes on the nations of Africa. 

I am emboldened to claim this indulgence with 
somewhat more confidence in the present in- 
stance, as I have not personally so much to dread 
from censure. Of the two volumes just referred 
to, it is now very generally known that I am the 
translator, and I cannot but feel grateful for the 
gentleness with which their defects have been 
passed over. As the greater part of the present 
portion of the work has been done by two gen- 
tlemen in every respect much better qualified for 
the task, the same degree of forbearance, I trust, 
will not be required ; praise could scarcely be 
more hberally bestowed. My own sense of the 
imperfection of the performance, naturally in- 
duces me to ascribe this to the value of the 
original work; still tliere is some satislaction in 
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having given such a version as should cause 
that to be readily appreciated, and with that I 
am content. 

Of the three voliunes now presented to the 
public, the first, containing the Persians, has 
been translated by a gentleman eminently quali- 
fied for the undertaking, and who has spared no 
pains to give the sense of the German with 
acciu-acy. He has besides referred to almost all 
the original authorities, and from his attain- 
ments in classical Hterature, I feel no doubt 
that the reader wUl find much of the spirit of 
Heeren's original work preserved in the English 
version. The same may be said of the gentle- 
man into whose hands the part of the second 
volume, containing the Babylonians, the Scy- 
thians, and Appendixes, together ^vith the whole 
of the third volume, containing the Indians, has 
fallen. But, in addition to his other attainments, 
an intimacy with the languages and leamii^, 
of the east have pecidiarly qualified him to 
justice to this portion of the work, as will be 
apparent from tlie notes with which he has en- 
riched it. For the portion of the work devoted 
to the Phcenicians, and the first chapter of the, 
Babylonians, I have to sohcit for myself the at^ 
diligence of the reader. I feel it proper to menJ 
tion this lest others should be censured for whafl 
1 may have done amiss. ' 

In this portion of his work Professor Heeren 
has thrown considerable hght upon the com- 
mercial relations of the ancient Jews, as well as 
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upon the writings of the prophets in general. 
Slany of his views being based upon the conjec- 
tures and laborious researches of the learned 
Michaelis and Gesenius, two men who have at- 
tained the highest rank as biblical critics, it has 
been necessary to follow their translation and 
interpretations, which in many places differ from 
the generally received versions both of Germany 
and England. As, however, the divine authority 
of the inspired writers is left wholly unimpaired, 
and no point of doctrine is at all involved in 
these investigations, they have been given as 
found in the German ; and must be considered, 
in their true cliaracter, as illustrations of those 
highly interesting parts of sacred history which 
have reference to the life and manners of the 
early Asiatic nations'. 

With regard to the present translation it re- 
mains to be added, that it has been made frotn 
the last and best edition of the original Gemian, 
and from a copy supplied for that purpose by the 
author himself, wlio has likewise favoured the 
pubhsher with the following papers, never before 
published, expressly for this edition. 

1. A paper on the Navigation of the Phteni- 
ctans and Carthaginians to Britain, and their Set- 
tlements on the coast, forming Appendix VIII. 
of vol. 2. 



* ll leoiii la tat, ham a cuiul gitncc al llie inlerpcetilrani a 
icnurid of Michaeli* lod GvMaiui. ihit by > juJicious lelect 
icm, I highly Lalereiliiii! lolume nu(>1il be rormeil, full of iailrui 
o*«li7 for Ihe English liiblicti rcider. 
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2. A paper read before the Royal Society at 
Goettingen, on the commerce of the city of Pal- 
myra, forming Appendix IX. of the same volume. 

3. A paper containing a brief sketch of the 
works connected with Sanscrit literature, which 
have appeared since the last German edition of 
these '' Researches," together with a confirmed 
statement of the author's method of determining 
the several ages of Sanscrit classical composi- 
tions, forming Appendix A. of vol. 3. 

4. A paper on the ancient commerce of the 
island of Ceylon, forming Appendix B. of the 
same volume. 

Valuable as are the works of Professor Heeren, 
it is hoped that this additional matter, together 
with the pains which have been taken with the 
work in general, will enhance the merits of this 
translation to English readers, and ensure it that 
success which the publisher anticipates. 

Oxford, Jutie, 1833. 




If the practical direction, which in modern times 
has been given to knowledge and science, is a 
general advantage, it is more especially so in the 
study of antiquity. During a long period this 
was confined merely to ancient languages, or to 
such trifling investigations as degraded the pur- 
suit. But the spirit of the age, which has re- 
formed so much, has also prevailed here, and 
given a new direction to this branch of learning. 
Besides wordx, things have been found worthy 
of attention ; and it is only by an apphcation to 
these that the study of antiquity has preserved 
and augmented its credit. 

The present work, it is hoped, will further 
contribute to raise the character of this pursuit. 
The subjects on which it treats, as set i'orth in 
the title, are, " The Pohtics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the States of Antiquity ;" and iis I can 
have no apprehensions respecting their lack of 
importance, I have only to hope that my labours 
may be found worthy of them. 

It has not, however, been my design to write 
a history of the nations of the ancient world ; 
for I have no desire to repeat what has already 
been, in some instances, very ably related by 



ochefs^ Xeofaer ha:w^ I acoBsponL js the title 
page msbt sisefii to siag^st. a seiKr&i iustoiy of 
pi^itks and comiKFce: sor fk> I erien in any 
war pledsre mTs^" ci> &in3ss all thai relates to 
diese intenstiDS topks. TW war has been 
too fictle traTeOed for aur sn^ aan to enter 
fnlly upon h. A diearer fiettc bbsc aLso be first 
durown OQ the natural astorr oc the anci«its, 
and more accurate bxiorTBaticQ be collected re- 
spectimr their wares and merchaDdEBe« than we 



Mt plan has no snreater scope^ xf I except the 
general prefirainarr Tiews^ than the delineation 
of particuiar nations^ princxpailr widi refarence 
to the two e3[press ol^ects which I have afaeadr 
mentioDed. Bat the choice of these nations. — as 
I hare limited rnvself to no quarter of the world, 
to no particnlar climate* bat selected soch as Mp- 
peared most remarkable for their government, or 
trade, or both. — not onbr extendi oar hcmzon to 
die most distant boundaries of history and geo- 
graphr, bat affords such a Tarietr of objects, as 
mu5¥t necess^arily gire a high degree of interest 
to these researches. 

All here, however, depends upon the princi- 
fAe% according to which, and the spirit in which, 
thev^ delineations are drawn. Pore love of 
truth, the first virtue of the historian, will not 
I tm9t he fr>und wanting. In no part of my 
work have f any hypothesis to establish, any 
Awrlinjf pf^rtition to support, or any opponent 
Up ffifnU',, L'prm every occasion I have stated 
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that which I liave found, and stated it just as I 
have found it : the certain as certain, the pro- 
bable as merely probable. To do this, however, 
a judicious selection and critical examination of 
the sources whence materials were to be drawn 
was necessary. I have, therefore, made it my 
first nde to take, not merely credible, but, a.s 
(ar as possible, contemporary writers for my au- 
thority; and have only made use of later writers, 
in cases where it appeared that their informa- 
tion was drawn from the times under consider- 
ation. The sources from which these drew I 
have always endeavoured to point out, and the 
citations have been subjected to an acciu'ate re- 
vision. An unnecessary assemblage of quota- 
tions I have carefully avoided ; still, 1 hold it to 
be the sacred duty of an historian to add them 
where required ; for lie by no means has a right 
to expect that the reader should believe him 
upon his mere word. 

It was of course necessary that learning and 
research should form the foundation of my la- 
bour; but 1 have endeavoured to restrain them 
merely to the groundwork. It lias already been 
a frequent subject of complaint, that our lite- 
rature boasts but few historical works distin- 
guished for more than simple research. But 
although my perfonnance is not a history, in 
the strict sense of the word, yet it belongs to 
that class; and 1 trust that a series of pictm'es 
of nations, drawn mlh spirit and fidelity, will 
help to supply the deficiency complained of. 
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It has then been my wish to write a work which 
might interest and instruct every reader not en- 
tirely uninformed, and especially the young ad- 
mirers of historical science. To attain this end 
I have felt the essential importance of the great- 
est possible clearness and precision in the de- 
scriptions which I have given. I have therefore 
laboured hard to obtain this object; and have 
entirely sacrificed to it all those ornaments with 
which so many disfigure, while they seek to em- 
bellish history. 

How far I may have attained my object it is 
not for me to determine ; but I think I may 
fairly venture to refer to the favourable reception 
which this attempt has met with since its first 
appearance, both from the well-informed of Ger- 
many and of foreign countries, as a proof that I 
have not altogether failed. I may venture to do 
this so much the more, as I fortunately know 
sufficiently well that the good opinion entertained 
of my work has been formed by the well-in- 
formed and independent, and not by the Aris- 
tsrchs of our literature. This approbation, to- 
gether with the light which modem geographical 
discoveries have thrown upon these subjects, ira- 
jMirtcd to me as it has been by the noble liber- 
aHty i>( a government, long known in Germany 
and Kurope as the constant protector of every 
useful science, has encouraged me to use the 
gn-rttest exertions to render my second edition, 
published in I80.'>, and again, the third in IS15, 
plctc as my abilities would allow. But it 



lies in the nature of these investigations that 
they never can be complete. Every advance 
made in the knowledge of countries and nations, 
and the sciences connected with, and depending 
upon it, throws a new light upon thein. And 
how great has been this advance during the ten 
years that has elapsed since the third edition ! 
How many of the countries of Central Asia, 
Persia, and Judsea — how completely those of 
Northern Africa, ^gj-pt, jEthiopia, even as far 
as the distant Meroe — have been rescued from 
obscurity ! 

That I have lost no opportimity of improving 
this, the fourth edition, wlitch forms the second 
half of ray historical works, will be better seen 
from an inspection of it than from any asser- 
tions I can make. All that could be gathered 
respecting Asia, from the works of Kinneir, Ker 
Porter, Pottiiiger, Stamford Raffles and others ; 
as well as from the learned investigations of 
Rhode, Gesenius, and Brelimer, has been dili- 
gently made use of. Scarcely a page will be 
found without addition and improvement; some 
chapters, as those upon Persepohs, Babylon, and 
so forth, have been wholly or in great part re- 
written. In some particulars in which I have 
become better informed, I have altered my text; 
in general, however, I have had the satisfaction 
to find, that progressive discovery has not con- 
tradicted my earher views, but rather, frequently 
in a surprising manner, confirmed them. If, 
then, the reader after consulting this edition, 
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globe. The explanations which I have inserted 
respecting PersepoUs would necessarily belong 
to my plan, from the monuments there being so 
very important in the study of Persian antiquity 
and government, even if they were not in them- 
selves of the highest interest. 

The second volume, devoted to the Phoeni- 
cians, Babylonians, and Scythians, contains on 
the other hand, more especially a key to the 
earliest conunerce and intercourse of the ancient 
world ; and of the great highways through Asia, 
upon which it was carried on. All that I have 
to premise respecting the Indians, will be found 
in the preface to the volume devoted to tliat 
people. 

The maps of Asia and Africa, which accom- 
pany the work, represent these two parts of the 
world in the time of Alexander ; and possess 
some value irom their having, for the first time, 
the great trading routes accurately marked upon 
them. I have only to add, that these maps have 
been constructed principally for the illustration 
of this work alone, according to which they must 
be judged. 

I owe especial acknowledgments, and the pu- 
blic as well as myself, to my learned friends the 
Aulic councillor M, Tychsen, and M. Groteiend, 
formerly of Frankfort, and now director of the 
Gymnasium at Hanover, for the valuable inform- 
ation they have furnished me vvith ; which will 
be found in the Appendixes, and which make 
no trifling addition to the worth and importance 



of this part of my work. To the extensive ac- 
quaintance of the first with the languages of the 
east, the reader is indebted for the interpretation 
of the Indian words adopted by ancient writers 
from the Persian ; whereby an additional light 
has been thrown upon the ancient languages of 
Asia. But the kindness of M. Grotefend has 
led him to furnish the reader at my request with 
" an essay upon the arrow-headed character, 
with an attempt to decipher the inscriptions at 
Persepohs." To these there is now added a se- 
cond upon "Pasargadffi and the tomb of Cyrus." 
These will enable the reader to form his own 
judgment upon these interesting discoveries. I 
have also added two plates containing the recent 
deciphering of the Zend alphabet, together with 
other apparatus for reading it, and the interpre- 
tation, as far as the discovery at present reaches. 
There can be no greater enjoyment to the 
inquisitive spirit, than to find light where he has 
hitherto found nothing but darkness ! More 
than once I have experienced this agreeable 
sensation in the progress of the present investi- 
gations. And I may venture with the more 
confidence to deliver this new edition, probably 
the last tliat will pass from my hands, to the 
reader, because happily I can safely assert, that 
much which formerly I could present to him only 
in doubtful and obscure gloom, will now be seen 
in the full and clear light of day. 
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Op the three divisions of the ancient world there 
is none which more attracts and rewards the 
■attention of the philosophical historian, engaged 
JD the investigation not of individual nations but 
of the human race, than Asia. It was on Asia 
that the first dawn of history broke ; and during 
succeeding ages, when Africa was involved in al- 

st total obscurity, from which Europe herself 

I slowly disengaged, there rested upon Asia a 
degree of light which, if it did not illuminate 
equally all the great events of which that conti- 
nent was the theatre, ser\'ed at least to illustrate 
j^heir general course, and to furnish important 

I towards the history of the human species. 
rThe fiirther we advance in such enquiries — the 
more that we compare the various traditions of 
-different nations respecting their several origins 

\ ancient history, and the better we are ena- 
bled to contrast the diversities of their external 
characters, the more do we find ourselves con- 
fitantty directed to Asia as the central point — tlie 
.more are we impressed witli the conviction that 
in that great continent was the cradle of man- 
jkind, whatever may have been the influence of 
Femote climates and favourable or unfavourable 
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circumstances to ennoble or degrade the ori- 
ginal stock. Even when we trace the progress 
of the arts and sciences, notwithstanding the 
pains which the nations of the west have be- 
stowed in cultivating such pursuits and confer- 
ring upon them, as it were, an impress of their 
own, we find ourselves uniformly recalled to 
the east as the place of their origin ; and it is 
there that we discover the native seat not only 
of oin- own religion, but of all other modes of 
belief which have become at any time predomi- 
nant in the world. 

Even in respect of her geographical position, 
Asia has been favoured beyond either of the 
other portions of the old continent. Its terri- 
tory begins in a degree of N. lat. beyond which 
the globe ceases to be habitable to men, and 
filling the whole extent of the temperate zone, 
stretches her vast peninsulas alone far into the 
space between the tropics, and one of them, 
the easternmost, nearly to the equator. Her 
richest and most fruitful provinces occupy the 
degrees of latitude which, in the case of Eiurope, 
are lost in the Mediterranean ; and it is only the 
extremities of her territory which suffer fi-om an 
excess of heat or cold. Europe, on the other 
hand, appears on the map of the world only as 
a sort of appendage to the north-western portion 
of Asia ; and Airica, whose widest extent lies 
beneath the equator, and whose regions are 
principally situated within the torrid zone, can 
boast very few parts which, in temperature of 
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climate, can vie with the advantages possessed by 
the greater part of Asia. 

The vast extent of this last continent, whose 
area is four times as large as that of Europe, and 
nearly a fourth greater than tliat of Africa, pre- 
sents the noblest theatre for displaying in their 
utmost perfection and greatest variety tlie inani- 
mate as well as the animated wonders of crea- 
tion. Europe has no production which Asia has 
not; and most of those which she possesses in 
common with the latter are inferior, except as 
far as they may have been improved by the skill 
of Europeans. Africa indeed has some which 
belong to her pecuUar position and climate ; the 
race of negroes, for instance, is confined to that 
continent, as well as some plants and .animals 
which flourish nowhere but under the equator ; 
but however striking and foreign the appearance 
of nature may be in Africa to Europeans, it is 
nevertheless for the most part invariable; and 
the inhabitant of CafFraria might beheve himself 
at home on the coasts of Barbary, where he 
would find nearly the same races of animals, the 
same vegetable productions, and the same cli- 
mate. On the other hand, how vast a variety 
reigns in Asia ! How different is the face of na- 
ture in the wide steppes of the Mongols — in the 
flowery vales of Cashmere, and the sultry flats of 
Bengal! — or again, in the perfiimed groves of 
Ceylon, the snowy mountains of Siberia, and 
the shores of the Arctic ocean ! 

But, independently of her geographical posi- 



tion, Asia possesses other marked advantages 
over Africa. The means of access from without, 
and of internal comnimiication, are as difficult in 
the case of the latter, as they are easy and imen- 
cumbered in that of the former. The seas hy 
which Asia is surrounded, form on every side, 
but especially on her southern coast, (the ori- 
ginal seat of civilization,) vast gulfs, which stretch 
far into the interior, and terminate in the em- 
bouchures of mighty rivers ; facilitating the safe 
exchange of articles of commerce. 

The structure of the continent and the equal 
distribution, throughout its extent, of consider- 
able rivers, is probably a principal reason why 
the interior of Asia is not found to contain any 
deserts of sand of like magnitude with those 
which in Africa present such formidable impedi- 
ments to commerce. An exception must be 
made in the case of Arabia ; a peninsula wliich 
in its natural features as well as in its position, 
appears almost to belong to the adjoining con- 
tinent of Africa. It is true that Asia abounds 
in vast pathless steppes, but these are by no 
means beset with the same dangers which me- 
nace the traveller in the deserts of Africa. On 
the contrary. Central Asia contains only one 
waste to he compared for extent and desolation 
with those of the other continent, that of Gobi 
in Little Bucharia; which however only ob- 
structs the way to the most remote country of 
the east, China Proper, of wluch it is the boun- 
dary to the west and the north ; opposing no 



obstacle to the free intercourse of the other 
Asiatic nations. 

To enable us to form an adequate notion of 
the natural features of the different parts of 
Asia, and the intercourse of its inhabitants, which 
is dependent on the former, it is necessary in 
the first place to become acquainted with the 
great mountain-ranges which stretch across this 
portion of the globe, and detemiine in a great 
measure the nature of the soil, and the modes 
of life of its occupants. Two of these vast 
chains of mountains extend across the conti- 
nent from west to east, forming by their rami- 
fications to the north and south, by which they 
are connected together, a species of gigantic 
network ; or, as it were, the skeleton, on which 
the surface of the whole country is disposed, 
and to which it is attached. The first of these, 
which was probably in a great measure unknown 
to the Greeks, extends through the southern 
part of Siberia, and, with many changes of ap- 
pellation, is styled in general the Altaic range. 
Beginning just above the Caspian, it sends off 
a branch to the north, which, tinder the name 
of the Ural, stretches as far as the Arctic ocean. 
It then, with a mean elevation of not more 
than six or seven thousand feet, traverses the 
southern part of Siberia, becoming wider as it 
approaches the cast, till, not far from the Pa- 
cific ocean, after having united to itself a con- 
siderable branch of the great southern range, 
it fills the whole territory of the Tungusians and 



the shores of Siberia. For an accurate account 
of this great chain of mountains we are indebted 
to the recent researches of some scientific Rus- 
sian travellers, before whose expedition our in- 
formation respecting it was very defective ; and 
in the time of the ancients its very existence was 
almost unknown'. Much, however, still remains 
to be explored, particularly in the eastern por- 
tion of the chain. 

The otlier great range of mountains, which, 
under the name of Taurus, in like manner 
stretches transversely through the whole of the 
continent from west to east, was much better 
known to the ancients. It commences in the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, of which it occupies 
the southern provinces, Pisidia, Licia, and Ci- 
licia^ Thence it stretches, with a very consi- 
derable elevation, through Armenia, sending oif 
a branch which, with a northerly direction, fills 
up the country between the Caspian and Eiucine, 
and bestows upon it the appellation of Caucasia*. 
From Armenia the main branch extends through 
the countries to the south and south-east of the 
Caspian, through the northern part of Media, and 
the districts, once so celebrated, of Hyrcania, 
Partliia, and Bactriana, till it reaches the eastern 
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boundaries of Great Bucharia, or the ancient 
Sogdiana. Here it divides into two principal 
branches, one of which takes a north-easterly, 
the other a south-easterly direction. Conjointly, 
they form, as it were, the shores of a huge sea of 
sand, mentioned by Herodottis under the general 
name of the Sandy Desert, but called in modem 
times the Desert of Gobi. The part which takes 
a northerly direction, a portion of the ancient 
Imaus, Belur-tag, or mountains of Cash-gar, 
forms the northern boundary of tliis huge waste, 
and passing througli the coimtries of Eygur, 
Mongolia, and Sungaria, becomes united to the 
Altaic chain on the confines of Siberia. The 
south-eastern brancli of the same range forms 
the boundary of Hindustan to the north, passes 
through Great and Little Thibet, and loses it- 
self in Central China, on the borders of the 
Pacific. Its appellations vary with the countries 
through which it passes : the part wliich skirts 
Little Bucharia, bearing the name of the Mus- 
tag or Snowy-mountain, being another branch 
of the ancient Imaus; while the mountains of 
Cabul and Candahar, which form the bounda- 
ries of Hindustan, were comprehended by the 
ancients under the name of Paropamisiis. Their 
easterly continuation, be^nning from the lofty 
peak near Cabul, swell to the snowy heights of 
the Himalaya'*, whose summit, as has been as- 
certained liy the adventurous researches of the 
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English, is elevated to the enormous height of 
twenty-five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea' ; taking from the Cordilleras of South Ame- 
rica the reputation they enjoyed as the highest 
mountains of the globe. From this point two 
ranges of hills descend southward, and terminate 
in the capes of Comorin and Malacca ; forming 
as it were the spinal ridges on which hang the 
two great Indian peninsulas. 

The courses of these great chains of moun- 
tains determine also those of the rivers which 
spring from their sides, and intersect in every 
direction this quarter of the globe. From the 
northern range, the Altaic and its dependencies, 
flow the mighty rivers of Siberia, surpassing in 
magnitude any of the old world ; which follow- 
ing the inchnation of Siberia towards the north, 
empty their waters into the Arctic ocean. These 
are the Irtish, the Yenesei, and the still more 
considerable Lena : all unknown to the ancients, 
and for an acquaintance with which we are in- 
debted to recent geographers. The four great 
rivers, however, of Southern Asia, the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Indus, and the Ganges, were even 
then well known, rising in the range of Mount 
Taurus, and taking a southerly course till they 
lost themselves in the Indian and Persian oceans. 
From the lofty ranges of Mus-tag and Imaus, 
which unite on the borders of Little Bucharia, 
the two great mountain-chains before described, 
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spring, to the west, the Jihoon, or Oxus, and 
the Sirr, or Jaxartes, which take a westerly di- 
rection through Great Bucharia towards the 
Caspian, and lose themselves in the sea of Aral; 
though it is probahle that both, or at all events 
the Oxus, may formerly have reached the greater 
of those two inland seas. On the eastern side 
of the same ridge rise the great rivers of China, 
the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang, which se- 
verally traversing the northern and southern 
parts of that empire, fall into the Eastern ocean. 
If to these we add the Volga, or Rha, (the latter 
of which names it has received from none but 
Ptolemy',) we shall have enumerated all the 
chief rivers of Asia, or at least all that come 
within the compass of the present treatise. An 
acquaintance with these is of the highest im- 
portance, not only for the purposes of general 
geography, but especially for the object before 
us. They not only serve as the great land- 
marks of the political divisions of Asia, but also 
as the principal means of conununication and 
commerce ; and it was on their banks that the 
capitals of the east, the seats of civilization, of 
splendour and luxury, were first established. 

The mountain-ranges which we have described 
divide Asia into three parts, essentially distinct 
from each other with respect to climate and the 
properties of their soils ; and presenting differ- 
ences DO less striking in the modes of life and 
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manners of their inhabitants. The northernmost 
portion, known at present by the name of Si- 
beria, and extending from the back of the Altaic 
ridge to the Arctic ocean, will be seldom men- 
tioned in the present treatise, having continued 
unknown to the ancients, with the exception of 
some loose traditionarj' legends, to be noticed in 
their proper place. More thinly-peopled regions, 
inhabited only by hunters and fishermen, offer 
indeed a curious field of ohser\"ation to the phi- 
losopher, showing how the human race can 
subsist in the neighbourhood of the very pole ; 
where even the savage himself is compelled to 
acknowledge the inclemency of the climate, and 
to hope, as a recompense for his sufferings, an 
inexhaustible hunting-ground of rein-deer be- 
yond the grave'. The historian, however, will 
find in these desolate re^ons little worthy his re- 
mark, at least till the philologist shall have pre- 
pared the way for his researches, since the few 
traditions extant among these tribes, which their 
manners and exterior seem to confirm, tend to 
show that they are offshoots, at least in part, of 
the great original stocks of Central Asia, driven 
by wars, or other contingencies, into those re- 
mote countries, whose snowy fields were not 
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likely to invite any voluntary settlers. Yet even 
these regions must not be altogether forgotten, 
as the sequel of the present enquiries will prove 
that they have been peopled from times of the 
most remote antiquity, and possibly more thickly 
inhabited at that period than at present. 

On the other hand, the vast re|^ous of Central 
Asia, which form the area enclosed between the 
Altaic and Tauric ranges, and partly filled up by 
those mountains, present a rich field of specu- 
lation to the antiquary and historian. These vast 
tracts of level steppes extend, under the names 
of Mongolia and Tartary\ from the Caspian to 
the Pacific. They embrace the abodes of the 
Mongol tribes, the Kalmucs, and Sungarians, 
and others apparently produced by a mixture of 
these ; and are divided by several considerable 
streams, flowing, for the most part, towards the 
Caspian, but which do not sufficiently irrigate 
these immeasurable plains, as to make them 
capable of tillage. Besides, these districts aie 
among the most elevated regions of tiie globe, 
and on that account, though lying between 40° 
and 50° N. lat,, and consequently in the same 
parallel with Italy and tlie south of Germany, 
are far from enjoj-ing the same degree of tem- 
perature with those countries. They do not, 

' The pcrpeiuit confuiiiia belween ihe namei of Ttrtin ind MoDfoli, 
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however, present many spots altogether arid and 
unproductive ; but, on the contrary, are for the 
most part covered with herbage, which occa- 
sionally attains such a luxuriant gro^vth as to 
equal the height of the cattle which feed there'. 
This natural condition of the soil, added to 
another peculiarity, the almost total absence of 
woods or forests, has had great influence in 
determining the manner of life of the inhabitants 
of those regions. In their native country they 
could never occupy fixed abodes, nor apply them- 
selves to the piu-suits of agriculture ; and while 
history presents many examples of nomad tribes 
having adopted the settled habits of the nations 
they subdued, it affords none of a similar change 
effected in their native country ; where, on the 
contrary, they appear destined to lead the wan- 
dering life of shepherds and herdsmen. These 
vast and level plains are accordingly studded, in- 
ste-ad of with cities and houses, with tents and en- 
campments, the ordinary abodes of these migra- 
tory tribes, often surrounded for leagues by their 
innumerable flocks and herds of sheep and cattle, 
of horses and camels, which constitute their 
riches, and supply all, or nearly all, their limited 
wants. The milk and flesh of their cows or 
their mares, form their principal food ; and they 
learned at an early period the art of extracting 
from the former an intoxicating drink*. The 
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skins of the same animals, with the hair of 
their camels, furnish them with a coarse cloth- 
ing for themselves, and with coverings for their 
tents; and the canes grooving on the banks of 
their inland seas and rivers are readily fasliioned 
into bows and arrows. The soil of their inter- 
minable territory is the common property of all ; 
and they migrate without difficulty, accompanied 
by their numerous herds, from an exhausted to 
a fresh pasturage, or from a poorer to a richer 
district. 

Their social relations have, as might be ex- 
pected, been greatly influenced by these pecu- 
liarities of their situation. It is impossible that 
they should adopt those civil constitutions to 
which we have been accustomed from our youth, 
and which are the consequences of settled ha- 
bitations, domestic tranquillity, and established 
possessions. The place of these was supplied by 
the natural bond of consanguinity ; which became 
proportionably stronger than among Europeans, 
inasmuch as it embraced not only individual fa- 
milies but whole tribes and nations. Each race 
was subdivided into many tribes, which often 
swelled into mighty nations, which were split, 
according to circumstances, into a greater or 
lesser nimiber of hordes, each comprehending a 
larger or smaller proportion of individual fami- 
lies. The heads of famihes and tribes take the 
place held by the ci\'il magistrate in more po- 
lished nations, and exercise at the same time the 
offices of judges during peace, and leaders in war. 



with an authority which has often degenerated 
into unlimited despotism'. It also not unfre- 
quently happens, that the chief of a tribe becomes 
by the preponderance of his power, or by free 
choice, the head of the whole nation, and ends 
in being a monarch, and perhaps a conqueror, 
like Cyrus, Attila, and Timur, spreading death 
and desolation over flourishing countries, and 
inundating more than one portion of the globe 
with his innumerable armies. The sequel of 
these treatises will show how important it is to 
a correct knowledge, not only of Asiatic history, 
but also of the human race at large, to possess 
clear views respecting the manners and institu- 
tions of the nomad tribes. It was among them 
that the greatest revolutions in the liistory of 
mankind, wlncli not only determined the fate of 
Asia, but shook Europe and Africa to their centre, 
had their origin. It would almost appear to have 
been the design of Providence to continue these 
nations in a state more true to nature, and 
nearer by some degrees to their original con- 
dition, in order to renovate by their means (as 
history proves to have been often the case) the 
more civihzed races of the world, which had 
prepared, by degeneracy and luxury, the way for 
their own destruction. 

The third, or southern division of Asia, is 
partly filled up by the ramifications of Mount 
Taurus, before described, and partly lies to the 
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southward of these, comprehending also the pen- 
insula of Asia Minor, where that range of hills 
commences. Beginning at 40° N. lat. this di- 
vision extends in the form of a vast continent, 
as far south as the tropic of Cancer, beyond 
which tlie three great peninsulas of Arabia, Hin- 
dustan, and Malacca, extend far into the torrid 
zone. It comprises, therefore, the richest and 
most fruitful regions of the globe — ^Asia Minor, 
all the provinces of modern Persia, from the 
Tigris to the Indus, the northern part of Hin- 
dustan, as well as the two peninsulas on either 
side of the Ganges, and lastly Thibet, and the 
whole of China Proper. With the exception 
of a few arid tracts or mountainous regions, the 
whole of this vast extent of country has been 
blessed with the choicest gifts of nature ; en- 
jojing not only a temperate climate, but fer- 
tilized by a multitude of rivers of all sizes. The 
treasures of the vegetaVjle kingdom are there 
found in the utmost profusion and variety ; and 
the animal creation, whether quadrupeds, birds, 
or insects, there attain the highest perfection ; 
the cotton-plant and the silk-worm are natives 
of the soil ; the most precious spices and aro- 
matics are peculiar to this region, and even 
those commodities which have acquired a fic- 
titious value from the caprice or wants of man- 
kind, gold, precious stones, and pearls, abound 
there. 

It is no wonder that the inhabitants of such a 
region, surrounded by such natural advantages, 



should cease to be the same with those who 
wander over the wild steppes of Ceiitml Asia. 
Providence appears to have designed that they 
should here cease to lead a pastoral life, and to 
have pointed the way to a more dignified and cul- 
tivated mode of existence ; and history proves how 
early and how constantly they availed themselves 
of the privilege. The earliest records of the hu- 
man race ascribe to tliis region the first origin 
of tillage, of the cultivation of the vine, and the 
estabhshment of cities and political combinations. 
It is true that a considerable niunber of nomad 
tribes still continue to wander there, particidarly 
where the pasturage is rich, as is the case be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris ; and the en- 
campment of a pastoral horde may be often seen 
close beside the walls of a city. But these are 
either wanderers from Arabia, or the northern 
parts of Central Asia, or mountain-tribes, pos- 
sessing a country incapable of being reduced to 
tillage. On the other hand, it is a remark which 
the whole course of history tends to verify, that 
not only have the original inhabitants of these 
countries adopted settled abodes, and the rela- 
tions of social life, but that even the nomad 
tribes settled among them as sojourners, or as 
conquerors, have voluntarily exchanged their 
restless habits for those of a more tranquil and 
peaceful mode of existence. The parallel of 40' 
N. lat. accordingly forms, as it were, the invari- 
able boundary of the agricultural and pastoral 
districts ; though it is not necessary to remark 



that this distinction must only be received as 
generally true, and that the transition from the 
one mode of life to the other is gradual. With 
this limitation the observation will be found to 
hold true in every period of Asiatic history. 
This parallel divides Caucasia from Armenia, 
Sogdiana, or Great Bucharia, from Bactriana 
or Balk, and China from Chinese Tartary. The 
countries to the north of 40' have at all times 
been principally the abode of wandering tribes 
of shepherds and herdsmen, and those to the 
south of a settled population. 

Multiplied and extensive as have been the 
revolutions of Central Asia, there reigns through- 
out the history of that continent an uniformity 
which is strongly contrasted with what we ob- 
serve in Europe. Kingdoms and monarchies 
have arisen and decayed, and yet the same cha- 
racter has been constantly transmitted from the 
former to the succeeding dynasty, a peculiarity 
which the general tenor of Asiatic history will 
itseK best explain. 

The mighty empires which arose in Asia were 
not founded in the same manner with the king- 
doms of Europe. They were generally erected 
by mighty conquering nations, and these, for 
the most part, nomad nations. This important 
consideration we must never lose sight of, when 
engaged in the study of their history and insti- 
tutions. 

We have already obser^'ed that the whole of 
Northern and Central Asia is full of such wan- 



dering tribes ; hut in Southern Asia also, many 
portions of the Tauric range, and the whole of 
Arabia (with the exception of its southern ex- 
tremity, or Arabia FeUx) are occupied by people 
of the same habits ; the dreary deserts of sand in 
the latter country being even less adapted for 
cultivation or fixed abodes than tlie steppes of 
Northern Asia. 

The few observations which we have already 
made on these nations may convince us that 
they were formed to become nations of con- 
querors. Their mode of life fits them to endure 
the hardships of war ; their limited wants enable 
them to dispense with much of tlie baggage 
which encumber the marches of our regular ar- 
mies ; their countless herds afford an inexhaust- 
ible stock of horses for their cavalry, in which 
their principal strength has always consisted; 
for even in peace they are so continually moving 
about,that they are scarcely ever out of the saddle. 
These predatory habits are a sort of preparation 
for actual warfare, and inspire them, if not with 
the firm hardihood and cool courage of Euro- 
peans yet with an audacity and impetuosity in 
attack which spring from the habit of encoun- 
tering danger, and the lust of spoil. The same 
fierce passions have called forth the locust-swarms 
of Mongols and Arabians from their steppes and 
deserts, and attracted from their mountains the 
Parthians and Persians, to sweep over and deso- 
late tlie fhiitful regions of Southern Asia. Hav- 
ing subdued the civilized nations established 
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there, they extended their dominion as far as 
their predatory hordes could range, and became 
the founders of potent empires, exchanging with- 
out reluctance their sterile native country for 
more fortunate situations. An acquaintance, 
however, with the refinements and luxuries of 
the conquered kingdoms, and the influence of 
a milder climate, soon effected a remarkahle 
change in the habits of these conquerors, and 
they adopted the manners of those whom they 
had vanquished, with the less difficulty, because 
a wandering herdsman is attached to no native 
spot, and knows no home. The consequence 
was a species of refinement, not of moral taste, 
but of mere sensual luxury ; and the degree to 
wliich this was carried was proportionate to 
the fierceness of the desires by which it was 
prompted, and the suddenness of the transition 
from a savage state to one of ease and indul- 
gence. In this manner the concjuerors subdued 
themselves, and resigned their dominion, sooner 
or later, according to circumstances ; while fi-esh 
tribes of conquerors, uncornipted by success, 
sallied from their ancient haunts, or from other 
districts, to erect a new dynasty on the ruins of 
the former, and subsetjucntly to undergo the 
same vicissitude of degeneracy and subjugation. 
Such may be pronounced to be a sununary of 
the whole of Asiatic history, with the single ex- 
ception of the Macedonian conquest ; the only 
time when the Europeans have been masters of 
the interior of Asia. In this manner, of old, the 
c2 
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monarchies of the Assjiians, the Chaldeans, the 
Perstaos, and the Parthians were founded, and 
fell ; such, in the middle ages, was the history of 
the Arabian conquest; and such, up to the 
present day, has been that of the Tartarian and 
Mongol empires, which still subsist, though in 
mins. 

This review of the origin of the great Asiatic 
monarchies su^ests of itself the following ob- 
ser^'ations. 

I. Instead of a progressive estabUshment and 
aggrandizement, these empires appear to have 
attained at once, or within a ver)- short period, 
a gigantic stature. The cause is contained in 
the manner in which nomad tribes effect their 
conquests, and in which alone they can effect 
them, if destined to be durable. Extensive tracts 
of land are necessary for their verj" subsistence, 
and as long as they continue victorious, they 
have no inducement to set any bounds to their 
conquests. On the contrary, the plunder of one 
country is an inducement to seek that of an- 
other; and this love of pillage, combined with an 
titter ignorance of geography, has often inspired 
them with the notion of making themselves mas- 
ters of all the world (a title they frequently ar- 
rogated); an imagination which, though never 
fiilfilled in its full e.vtent, they have so far »- 
chieved as to astonish historians. The Saraceo 
dominion extended at one period trora Morocco 
and Spain to Hindustan; and the Mongol ar- 
mies, under the successors of Ginghis-Khan* 



fought at the same time in Silesia, and under the 
wall of China ! 

11. Nations of this character cannot readily give 
to their dominions a settled civil constitution. 
How can they give that which they do not 
possess themselves 1 It is much more consistent 
with the natural course of events that their form 
of government should be at the first purely mi- 
litary. The administration of the conquered 
provinces is committed to generals at the head 
of numerous armies, supported by the van- 
quished, either as garrisons in their cities, or as 
wandering hordes. The original office of such 
a governor was to collect, either arbitrarily or 
according to fixed proportions, the tribute or 
donatives imposed on the conquered ; and for 
this purpose, to keep them in the most complete 
subjection. This arrangement frequently dege- 
nerates in a short time into another, by which 
the provinces are delivered over to their gover- 
nors at the price of a certain yearly sum paid 
into the royal treasury, which the governor is at 
liberty to collect, as well as his own exorbitant 
interest, by any means he can. Consequently it 
is often the case that the internal government of 
such provinces is left untouched ; and even the 
conquered princes, or their successors, are some- 
tiraes allowed to retain their offices, unless re- 
moved on account of insubordination, or the per- 
sonal hostihty of their conquerors. Such was the 
custom of the Persians as well as the Mongols ; 
but it would be a great error to attribute this to 
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the clemency or lenieDcy of the cooqaerots : it 
was much more the consequence of their igno- 
rance and rudeness, which made them incapable 
of appreheodiiig at once subjects foreign to all 
Uieir former habits, and indisposed them to take 
the pains of learning. 

HI. At the same time it is natnral that from 
thin sort of military government should be gra- 
dually fonned a civil administration ; as the 
conquerors became by long intercourse with the 
conquered milder in their habits, and conse- 
quently more sensible of the advantages, and 
better acquainted with the forms of civil insti- 
tutions ; and exchanged by degrees their roving 
habits for a settled residence in cities. It is true 
that the genius of Timur, and a few other con- 
querors, may have so far anticipated the order 
of time, as to have conceived at once the idea of ' 
a more regular form of government ; but, in 
general, it must be borne in mind, that the 
cliange was slow and gradual. Those military 
chiefs, whose authority was circumscribed by 
no law. as they gradually became better ac- 
quainted with ciril affairs, took an increased in- 
terest in them, and from being mere leaders of 
armies, assumed the characters of satraps or 
viceroys; while the jealousy of oriental despo- 
tism often purposely placed the latter as spies 
upon the conduct of the former. In this manner 
the great Asiatic monarchies generally form a 
whole, which, unceniented by ci^il rights and 
relations, is held together only by the universal 



pressure of a superior ; containing, however, in 
its subordinate parts, the most heterogeneous 
constitutions. The most despotic empires have 
thus tolerated not only petty kings and princes 
with Umited authority, but even republics, of 
which the Pha£nician and Grecian states, subject 
to the king of Persia, are instances. 

The above observations furnish an answer to 
a question which naturally suggests itself to the 
student of Asiatic history, and which is of the 
highest interest with reference to the general 
history of mankind, namely, how it came to pass 
that the system of absolute despotism, which has 
always characterized the Asiatic governments, 
should have been so constantly maintained, and, 
under every political revolution, uniformly re- 
newed ? 

When the right of conquest and the power of 
the sword were the fomidation of all authority, 
it necessarily followed that the adjninistration, in 
its civil department, should bear a despotic cha- 
racter; especially when the unlimited sway of 
their patriarchal cliiefs had already prepared the 
conquerors for such a system. Strange as it 
may appear, there were many nations among 
thera, which, while they appeared to enjoy savage 
freedom, were subject to a rooted and rigid des- 
potism ; and among whom the head of the tribe 
was absolute lord of all his race"". This apparent 
contradiction is readily solved, when we recollect 
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that the paternal auth ar iiy is die fioandation of 
the patriarchal ; and that the former, among un- 
civilized nations, is at all times strong in exact 
proportion to their radeness^ 

The gigantic e3Etent also of these empires hr 
voured the growth of despotism. That many 
nations should be subject to one is contrary to 
the course of nature, since it is obvious then 
that each people ought to administer its own 
affairs, although pecuhar circumstances may pre- 
vail to break through this general rule. The 
disadvantages, however, of a contrary system, are 
apparent only when any great deviation has 
taken place from the natural course of things. 
A multitude of all nations and languages, differ- 
ing in manners and religion, are incapable of 
being govenied by the same laws ; and the con- 
sequence is, that arbitrary power usurps their 
place. The method of governing by satraps be- 
comes the onlv one bv which these discordant 
elements can be ruled and kept together; and 
thus a system of despotism is established from 
one end of the empire to the other, and from 
the monarch to the lowest subject; the most 
potent despot not being sufficiently powerful to 
restrain his viceroys by the steady authority of 
law, though he may bow them beneath the yoke 
of force. 

In the last place, the inseparable connection, 
which we have had occasion to remark, between 
religion and legislation, must greatly embarrass, 
if not alt^)gcther obstruct, the development of a 



constitution. A new system of laws wotUd have 
been equivalent to a change of religion ; and 
even a partial modification of the former would 
have been looked upon as an innovation on the 
latter. The difficulties attending such innova^ 
tions are obvious, but they must have been con- 
siderably increased when (as was ofVen the case) 
not only the ceremonies of religion but those of 
the court were in the custody of a separate caste, 
whose interest it was to discourage any attempt 
at change. 

These observations, however, are not suffi- 
cient to account for the most gloomy pheno- 
menon in the history of the human race—the 
fact that the fairest and richest portion of the 
globe, where the mind of man might \iave been 
expected to attain its greatest maturity, has, in 
all ages, been condemned to perpetual slavery. 
Admitting that the chains of the Asiatic nations 
were forged in their very infancy, and that the 
spirit of conquest only rivetted them more firmly, 
still we may ask, liow their strength came to be 
so impaired, that, in the periods of their greatest 
prosperity, they were unable to shake off a yoke 
which, to European nations, appears intolerable ? 

To answer this question we must go back a 
step, and seek the cause of the phenomenon in 
the defective constitution and condition, not of 
their civil institutions, but their domestic rela- 
tions. For reasons, the discussion of which hes 
beyond the limits of the present researches, these 
are very different among the great nations of 



Central Asia from the manners of civilized Eu- 
rope. Polygamy has at all times prevailed there ; 
and polygamy, according to all the principles of 
our nature, has a tendency to promote unlimited 
despotism. 

No one, who ia aware how closely they are 
connected, can deny the influence which the 
better or worse condition of the domestic rela- 
tions has on those of the society at large. The 
popular saying, tliat a repubhc to be permanent 
must be founded on virtue, appears to be only a 
consequence of the more general principle, that 
civil freedom is closely connected withmoraUty; 
and that the one inevitably perishes with the 
other. Now there is no one custom more ad- 
verse to virtue, in general, especially the domes- 
tic virtues, the chief soiu-ces of all true patriotism, 
than that of polygamy; by this many explam tlie 
phenomenon that no nation practising polygamy 
has ever attained to a true republican constitu- 
tion, nor even that of a free monarchy". Nay, 
it may be confidently asserted, that it would be 
unable to maintain a government of this kind 
even if presented with it. 

Polygamy at once produces domestic tyranny, 
by making woman a slave, and man a tyrant ; 
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and society at large thus becomes a combination, 
not of fathers of famihes, but of household ty- 
rants, who by the practice of tyranny have been 
fitted to endure it. He who is tyrannical in au- 
thority will be abject in submission. 

A plurality of wives also, as it diminishes con- 
jugal tenderness, saps the foundations of parental 
attachment ; and thereby impairs the interest 
which every member of the state shoidd feel in 
its preservation and prosperity. The ideas of 
country and family, which among the Asiatics ap- 
pear to have been always separated, if the first of 
them be not altogether wanting, have been ever 
closely associated in the minds of the nobler na^ 
tions of Europe. Attachment to the one has 
always produced devotion to the other: the 
best father of a family has always proved the 
best citizen ; and from this source has flowed, 
not only a respect for the authority of law and 
the magistrates, but that heroic courage and 
contempt of death which fired the rude inha- 
bitant of ancient Germany, when fighting for his 
wife, his children, and his country, to rush upon 
the pikes of the Roman legions. 

But the evil effects of polygamy have always 
been principally manifest in the higher classes, 
among whom the intrigues and jealousies of their 
wives are augmented in proportion to their num- 
ber, and their common tyrant ends by becoming 
the slave of his wives and their eunuchs. 

The government of a baram has always been 
the same, modified only by the casual influence 



of personal character ; and we shall see in the 
course of the present enquiries, how minutely 
the interior of the courts of Susa and PersepoUs 
corresponded with those of Ispahan and Con- 
stantinople, and how iu every case the same 
causes were followed by the same consequences. 
When a system of despotism was based on the 
general practise of polygamy, it is evident that 
the nations of the east could never hope to 
shake off the former, so long as their domestic 
relations continued unaltered. At the same 
time, they occasionally experienced tlie milder 
moments of despotism, whenever a prince of just 
and gentle character happened to ascend the 
throne". The nature of their government, how- 
ever, continued the same ; and such as no single 
monarch, however excellent, could alter ; be- 
cause he must first have metamorphosed the 
entire nation, and rooted out ancient habits and 
manners, which it was out of his power to effect. 
If the above remarks appear to mihtate against 
the hypothesis of those who confidently evpect 
a progressive improvement of the whole human 
race, they may at least confirm us in the agree- 
able assurance that Europe is secured by a more 
perfect state of morals from a despotism like 
those of the east. It is true that Europe has 
had her Neros ; but not only was their tyranny 
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of temporary duration, but the most tyrannical 
of her princes never dared to set all the forms of 
government at defiance. The characteristic fea- 
ture of Asiatic despotism is this, that the mon- 
arch is taught to look upon his subjects, not as 
his people, but as his property, whom he is at 
liberty to dispose of according to his pleasure, 
except where religion may interpose some re- 
straint. On the other hand, admitting that the 
tribunals of some of the most despotic rulers of 
modem Europe, (such, for example, as those of 
the Tudors and Stuarts,) as well as the revo- 
lutionary tribunals, (such as that of France,) 
were nothing more than legal forms ; yet as 
such they were of some value, because they 
evinced the tacit acknowledgment on the part of 
the tyrant, that he was subject to the laws, in- 
stead of being elevated above them. 

The same uniformity which we have already 
had occasion to remark in the constitutions of 
the Asiatic nations, is observable also in their 
commercial intercourse. Although travelling in 
Asia is less obstructed than in Africa, the cha- 
racter of internal commerce is much the same 
in both. 

In Asia, as in Africa, it is scarcely possible for a 
traveller to journey in safety alone, and the con- 
sequence is, the formation of companies of mer- 
chants or caravans, such as we have already de- 
scribed. The length of the journey, extending 
frequently across desert steppes, and the lawless 
hordes which sometimes penetrate into more 



civilized districts and continually infest then- 
borders, and whose rapacious dispositions can 
only be satisfied by forced and expensive con- 
tributions, make it necessary to travel in num- 
bers sufficiently large to protect the travellers 
and their merchandize. The whole of Southern 
and Central Asia possesses, however, the inva- 
luable gift of a beast of burden, without which 
these long and perilous joui'neys would be im- 
practicable. The camel is found not only in 
the deserts of Arabia, but among the steppes of 
the Kirgees and Kalmucs, to the north of the 



Tlie great rivers of Asia have, it is true, been 
also used as channels of commerce, but running 
principally through level tracts of pasture or 
steppes, their banks are unsupplied with wood 
fit for the purposes of ship-building ; many dis- 
tricts also wanting iron ; and these are probably 
the reasons why the river na\'igation of Asia has 
never attained a like importance wth that of 
Europe. 

The internal traffic of Asia has, in conse- 
quence, like tliat of Africa, been at all times 
principally carried on by land, and in the same 
manner. Still, as the general commerce of Asia 
is vastly more considerable than that of the other 
continent, and the greater part of the countries 
engaged in it less uncivilized and inhospitable, 
■ we cannot be surprised at finding, that, in the 
former coimtry, the arrangements for the con- 
venience and furtherance of trade are much more 



numerous. Such are the puhUc roads, and the 
caravanserais, or buildings for the reception of 
caravans. In great monarchies, erected hke 
those of Asia by force of arms, the necessity for 
lines of military communication is soon sensibly 
felt, for the purpose of maintaining distant pos- 
Bessions, and insuring conquests already made, 
which can only be effected by keeping open the 
communications for the \ictorious armies. Ac- 
cordingly, in the tunes of the Persians, no less 
than in those of the Mongols, we find that royal 
highways were established through the whole 
extent of conquered Asia ; constructed with an 
amount of cost and labour which can only be 
commanded by despotic governments, having 
flie power of concentrating on a angle point all 
the energies and resources of theb" subject8^ It 
is true that such mihtary highwaj-s are not to be 
always followed by the caravans, which naturally 
prefer short roads though more desert or diffi- 
cult, but it is obi-ious that the internal com- 
merce and communication of the empir« at large 
must have been greatly facilitated by thnr ert»- 
blishment 

The institution of caravanserais m^ abo be 
traced to times of remote aotic{uity ; thoag^ il 
has been greatly promoted by the n^Offtm ol 
Mohammed, which reconnneDds the tatiktUk^ 
ment of such edifices ai a good work^i, thtf 
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are usually large quadrangular structures, en- 
closing an open court, on every side of which is 
(^sposed a single or double row of empty cham- 
bers, where the traveller is at liberty to take 
up his quarters for the night, being left to pro- 
vide for his further accommodation as well as 
his food'. Even if the Asiatics had inns hke 
those of Europe, these would not be sufficient 
to receive companies consisting of hundreds, 
nay, thousands of travellers with their beasts of 
burden. 

It was a necessary consequence of the fact^ 
that the commerce of Asia was principally car* 
ried on by land, that it should be materially in- 
fluenced by the political changes and revolutions 
which took place there. When new tribes of 
conquerors emerged from their deserts, and over- 
tlirew by their countless hordes an estabUshed 
empire ; a revolution so complete could not but 
affect its commerce also. Nevertheless, it is 
remark which the whole tenor of Asiatic history 
confirms, that, though often interrupted and mo- 
dified, the commerce of tlie country was never 
entirely destroyed. On the contrary, it appears 
always to have resmned its original position with 
greater fecility than could lla^'e been expected 
nor are the causes difficult to discover. Ths. 
victorious nation soon perceived the advantag< 
to be derived from a continuance of the former- 
state of things ; the wants of the conquered soon 
became theirs also; the customs or presents ex- 
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torted from the caravans which traversed their 
country euriched them or their chiefs ; and it 
may be added, that a sort of taste for commerce 
and trade prevails even among the ruder tribes 
of Asia. Less injury was inflicted on commerce 
by these changes of djiiasty and wars of victo- 
rious nations, than by the anarchy into which 
despotic governments are apt to be dissolved. 
On such occasions innumerable hordes of ban- 
ditti are presently formed, which destroy all in- 
ternal security — the restraint of a superior power 
having been removed. The anarchy and con- 
fusion which so long prevailed in the state of 
Persia, caused an almost absolute interruption of 
her commerce. 

In this manner, with some partial modifies^ 
tions and occasional interruptions, the internal 
conamerce of Asia continued on the whole the 
same, through all the mighty political revolutions 
which affected the interior, from the days of 
Cyrus and Nebuchadnezzar to those of Ginghis- 
Khan and Timur. As the more recent dynasties 
were built on the same foundations with their 
predecessors, so their commerce also retained 
the same general character. Its principal seats 
remained unchanged ; and the countries in which 
these were situated were at all tunes adorned 
with rich and flourishing cities ; which, after 
the most cruel devastation, rose unimpaired 
from their ashes. The wants of men, whether 
natural or fictitious, are too mighty and pressing 
to be lastingly affected, far less annihilated, even 



by war or despotism. One event, liowever, has 
made a sensible epoch in the history of Asiatie 
commerce, and will, it is probable, always coit« 
tinue to influence it — the discovery of a passaget 
to the East Indies round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is true, as we have already had occft> 
sion to remark, and shall prove more at leogtifc; 
hereafter, that even at a very ancient period^ 
there existed a communication by sea betweeq 
the shores of Arabia and Hindustan ; anditis wcfl 
known that this intercourse subsisted, althou^ 
with some vicissitudes, during the Macedonia^ 
and Roman periods, as well as the Arabian anA 
Venetian. But, even at the period of its greaterf 
prosperity, this traffic bore no proportion to tht 
vast land commerce of Asia, through which hj^ 
far the greater part of the productions of the 
east, consumed in Europe, was conveyed to thif 
quarter of the world by tlie ports of the EuxL 
and Mediterranean seas. 

A total change ensued when the Europeans hi 
discovered a way to the East Indies round Afiic 
Europe no longer received the commodities i 
quired through the accustomed channel of 
tral Asia, but obtained them direct from 
southern coasts of that continent, (particulart 
those of Hmdustan,) which from that time 
cessarily became the principal seats of comm< 
In consequence, a large proportion of the 
temal commerce of the comitry became attr; 
to the situations frequented by the European 
fleets, which were thus rendered the marts 



the productions reqiiiictl in the west. Never- 
theless, the commerce of the interior continued 
to maintain itself, as long as the throne of the 
Persians and Mongols was occupied by princes 
■who, with the love of conquest, possessed some 
xelish for the arts of peace, and sufficient power 
to assure the safety of individuals within their 
empire. The iron despotism of the Turks, the 
anarchy of Persia, and the lawless inroads of the 
Afghans and Mahrattas on the north of Hin- 
dustan, first caused the almost utter ruin of the 
commerce of Central Asia, and converted into 
deserts the flourishing countries on the banks 
of the Euphrates and Indus; where the ruins 
of what were once royal cities, are tlie only 
records of their former magnificence. 

Of all the divisions of Asia the Southern, 
■containing the territory of Hindustan, is distin- 
giushed by the richness and diversity of its pro- 
ductions. Here we not only find, (with very 
few exceptions,) all the products of other parts 
of civilized Asia, but so great a variety peculiar 
to its own climate, that it would ajjpear as if a 
new and more beautihd creation had sprung up 
under the hand of nature. Nearly all the spices, 
which become necessary to mankind in exact 
proportion to the progress of lu.\ury and refine- 
-meDt, have at all times been peculiar to this 
region, while two of the most important articles 
used in clothing, viz. cotton and silk, were first 
■produced here, and continue to be so in an 
.especial degree, though their cultivation has been 



gradually extended to other countries. These 
natural advantages ha^'e rendered this quarter 
the principal seat of Asiatic commerce ; its pr(>- 
ductions have flowed from the east to the 
west in a continual stream; and notwithstand^ 
ing some occasional deviations in its branches 
the main current has never been dried i^i 
The influence which an intercourse with India 
may have had on the civilization of mankind, 
is a question worthy the close attention of tha 
philosophical student of history; and one which, 
notwithstanding the important illustrations 
has of late received, has been by no meaot 
sufficiently elucidated. It is of the greatest 
consequence to ascertain the channels throng 
which, at various periods, it found its way, OC 
into which it was conducted ; and the whcJe 
course of history tends to prove that the coun- 
tries which became the staples or the depdts c 
this commerce, uniformly attained a high de- 
gree of opulence and refinement; which, ho» 
ever, gradually changed the habits and corrupted; 
the manners of their inliabitants ; at the ; 
time that these were softened, sowing amou 
them the seeds of luxury, and consequently t 
decline and ruin. The result of this dispei^ 
sation of Pro\idence, (by which the parts ( 
the earth most remote with respect to Europa 
have been enriched with the most costly i 
highly valued, though not the most necessary 
productions,) has been, the mutual intercoun* 
and civilization of nations ; which, if they h«i 



continued unconnected, would have remained 
Btill in their infancy, as must be the case with all 
isolated nations, even if by some strong instinctive 
effort they succeed in emerging from their ori- 
ginal barbarism. 

These general observations may enable us to 
follow with confidence the light which they 
throw on the course of ancient commerce, as 
carried on through the interior of Asia, previous 
to the discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope. We have already remarked, that 
the nature of caravan communication requires 
the establishment of certain staples, or marts 
for intermediate commerce, from which articles 
of trade may be forwarded to other countries. 
Without such resting-places how was it pos- 
gible for the laden camel to journey from the 
banks of the Ganges to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ? Or how otherwise coiJd the inha- 
bitant of the interior receive his allotment of the 
productions of more fruitful countries to sup- 
ply his necessities 1 

Staples of this kind appear to have been 
marked out, as it were, by the hand of Nature 
herself, and therefore remained the same, as 
long as Asiatic commerce continued to flourish. 
Of this kind were the countries between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, particularly Babylonia, 
as well as those upon the Oxus, Bactra and 
Samarcand ; and lastly, the shores of the Euxine 
and Mediterranean. 

Babylonia was the emporitmi for the whole of 



Western Asia, and consequently for the natabiw 
of Europe and Asia Minor. We shall havei 
occasion, in another place, to describe at leiigA' 
the admirable situation and peculiar advantage* 
of this district. A considerable portion of thft 
raw produce of India was manufactured here, 
to wliich were added the productions of Baby*" 
Ionia itself, the fertility of whose soil, in ancienlf 
times, almost surj)asses belief. 

The territories of Bactra and Maracandai^ 
comprised under the modem appellation 
Great Bucharia, are no less important in thS 
history of ancient commerce. They were tbrf 
depots of the wares of Northern Asia, as wel 
of those imported from China and Tangut, across 
the desert of Cobi, as of those brought througK 
the mountains from Great Thibet, and thosi 
which were conveyed from India to the Caspia 
These were the first resting-places for the ca] 
vans arriving from those various countries ; ; 
consequently these districts, and others lying 
under the same latitude, to the west of the Cw 
pian, became the natural markets of the variou 
tribes of Central and Northern Asia ; which b 
more or less acquainted with the productions fl 
the south, have at all times resorted hither 1 
supply their wants. We must not be siupri 
therefore at discovering on this frontier of tl 
nomad districts, (an expression which may 1 
explained by what we have already remarked^ 
a great extent of internal commerce, and a I 
less astonishing variety in its inhabitants. 



Lastly, the sea coasts of the Mediten-anean, 
particularly the countries of Phoeuicia and Asia 
Minor, were the natural marts for all the oriental 
merchandise destined for the ports of Europe and 
Africa. The inhabitants, whether Greeks or Asia- 
tics, were disposed by the situation of their country 
to a seafaring life; and their harbours became the 
places of exchange for the three quarters of the 
globe, where the silver of Spain, and the amber 
of Prussia, were bartered for the spices of Hin- 
dustan, and the frankincense of Arabia. Their 
territories consequently became the richest in the 
world ; and, previous to the erection of the Per- 
sian monarchy, were adorned by a multitude of 
flourishing commercial cities, which formed an 
almost unbroken line from the straits of Byzan- 
tium to the confines of Egypt; presenting a pic- 
tiu-e of prosperity, only to be paralleled at the 
present day by the cities of North America. 

If the above remarks may have the effect of 
throwing some light on the general course and 
character of Asiatic commerce, this will be in- 
creased by considering what were the principal 
objects of that traffic in ancient times, compared 
with the present. We too often find ourselves 
without the information necessary to follow the 
course of trade into the most remote regions ; 
but wlien we meet with the mention of articles 
which are unquestionably pecufiai- to certain 
countries, we are warranted in concluding that 
a communication then existed with those coun- 
tries, though we may be unable to define its 



nature aiid extent. A piece of sugar, or a morsel 
of pepper, in a neglected comer of a \illage inn, 
would be a certain proof of the trade %vith either 
Indies, even if we possessed no other evidence 
of the commerce of the Dutch and English with 
those countries. 

Nothwithstauding the multiplicities of the na- 
tural productions of Asia, I hope to be able to 
illustrate the principal articles of her commerce 
under the following heads. 

I. Precious commodities, including gold and 
silver, as well as precious stones and pearls. 

II. Articles used in clothing : wool, cottony 
silk, and furs. 

III. Spices and aromatics. 

I. We cannot avoid being struck by the pro- 
digious abundance in Central Asia of the pre- 
cious metals, particularly gold, whether in ancient 
or modem times ; and the proofs of this fac^ 
under the dynasty of the ancient Persians, no 
less than that of Arabians and Mongols, are too 
authentic to leave room for any reasonable doubt 
It has been the constant taste of the Asiatics to 
employ their gold, not so much in coinage, as in 
ornaments of every sort, and embroidery. The 
thrones of their princes, the fiirniture of their 
palaces, and especially all that belongs to the 
service of the royal table, from the time of So- 
lomon to the present day, have been fashioned 
of massive gold ; their weapons have been always 
thus decorated, and dresses, or carpets, embroi- 
dered with gold, have been at all times among 



the most valued commodities of the east'. This 
splendour was not a prerogative confined to the 
Persian nionarchs alone, as if they had bought 
up the gold in every part of their dominions to 
dazzle the eyes of their subjects. The same 
practice prevailed through all the gradations of 
tliat system of despotism. The satraps were 
comparatively as wealthy as their master, and 
their inferior officers again in the like propor- 
tion'. We meet also with occasional instances 
" of private individuals possessed of immense 
wealth"; and, according to Herodotus, even a 
pastoral nation of Eastern Asia had most of its 
utensils of gold'. We are naturally tempted 
to enquire where the mines were situated from 
which this mighty continent was so abundantly 
supplied with that precious metal .' 

Gold and silver, as far as we know, are exclu- 
sively the productions of mountainous regions, 
from which they are sometimes carried down by 
the torrents which rise there, and finally col- 
lected or washed from the sands in which they 
are deposited. Flat countries, however much 
they may be favoured by nature in other re- 
spects, produce no gold ; of which the rich 
alluvial tract of Bengal is an instance, though 
the contrary opinion has been entertained by 
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many. On the other hand, if we follow the 
great mountain ranges of Asia, and compare the 
evidence they afford with the express testimony 
of antiquity, we shall be led to the following 
conclusions : 

The mountains of Asia appear to become 
more abundant in this metal the nearer they 
approach the east. The western parts of the 
continent are sparingly endowed with it ; while 
it appears to be accumulated in the eastern. 

Asia Minor, it is true, contains the moimtain 
of Tmolus, the gold of which is carried down by 
the streams of the Pactolus and Mseander ; but 
we have no proof that mines were ever worked 
there. The produce, however, of the gold sand 
collected there by the process of washing, (and 
which appears to have mainly contributed to fill 
the treasury of the Lydlan kings',) seems to have 
been considerable ; though small in comparison 
with the wealth of other Asiatic monarchies. 
The heights of Caucasus, between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, contain, it is true, a portion of 
the precious metals ; but, as far as we know, 
more silver than gold*. The former was ob- 
tained there by mining, even in times of remote 
antiquity : the latter is not mentioned as having 
been found there ; unless we choose (with some 
of the ancients) to explain, in this sense, the 
traditional expedition of Jason in search of the 
golden fleece. 
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The coutinuatiuD ol' the chain of Taunis, 
through Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, and Persia 
Proper, as far as the horders of Bactriana, or 
Great Bucharia, aUhough not aUogether deroid 
of this metal, is by no means rich in it. At all 
events we have no evidence from history that 
mines were ever worked there with tolerable 
success". 

The first chain of Asiatic mountains abound- 
ing in gold, appears to commence on the eastern 
borders of Great Bucharia, where the range of 
Taurus divides into two branches, encompassing 
Little Bucharia and the desert of Cobi. The 
streams wliich, on their descent from these 
mountains, take a westerly direction, or, flowing 
to the east, lose themselves in the sands of the 
desert, all carry down gold ; a proof that rich 
veins of that metal exist in the bosom of the 
mountains; accordingly these mountains, as well 
as the adjacent districts of Great Bucharia on 
one side, and the desert to the east, have, at 
all times, been renowned for their productive- 
ness in gold; but especially, as we shall have 
occasion to show, during the dynasty of the Per- 
sians, the gold of tliis country was collected by 
their tributaries, the inhabitants of Northern 
India'. 

The more easterly portions of the Tauric 
range also abound in gold, as we know to be the 
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case with the mountains of Great Thibet, of 
China, Siam, Cochin-China, and Malacca". The 
fe£t, however, is all that we know ; these coun- 
tries continuing to be for the most part very im- 
perfectly explored by Europeans. During the 
Persian era they were altogether unknown 
the geography of Herodotus terminating with 
the desert of Gobi, and the adjacent moun-r 
tains. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the only 
territories of the southern half of Asia known to 
the ancients as abounding in gold, were Lydia, 
and the mountains which form the boundaries of 
Great and Little Bucharia ; and witli respect to 
the latter of these two districts, we have the 
express evidence of Herodotus, that the gold 
was not only collected by washing, but by the' 
process of mining''. Yet it is eWdent that the: 
produce of these gold countries, however con- 
siderable, (and the amount may in some degree 
be estimated by the tribute paid by the Indians,)' 
bore no proportion to the quantity of gold then. 
existing in Asia. Whence then were these tr 
Bures derived t Did they come from the soutli> 
easterly parts of the continent already referred 
to ? Or were the nxines of Siberia worked at that 
early period ? Let us first examine this last 
supposition. 

The discoveries of the Russians have proved 
that the range of hills which, under the name of 




Altai, divide Siberia from Great Tartary, are not 
without gold. In this case also we find a con- 
firmation of the remark already made, that the 
eastern branch of these mountains, the highest 
and most extensive, is also the most abundant in 
gold. The Russian gold mines begin on the other 
side of the sea of Baikal, and are situated prin- 
cipally in the province of Nertchinsk, along the 
river Onon, which empties itself into the Amoor ; 
being worked by the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts, the Daourians and Tungusians'. The 
Tungusian country, which lies to the east, and 
is subject to China, contains a continuation of 
the same chain of mountains, and has at all 
times been celebrated for its productiveness in 
gold'. 

We have already remarked that the Altaic 
range, with the adjacent regions, particularly 
towards the east, was, in ancient times, beyond 
the hmits of certain and ascertained geographical 
knowledge. We must be content, therefore, 
with a probable instead of a positive reply as 
to the question whether these mines were an- 
ciently worked or not : some traces, however, 

• Sm G tOBOi, DeKhrtibung alttr NslMntn dtt RHUiuhtn BtUht, 1. 204. 
By reccDl tlntcnicati we have b«en furnished vrith the means of asui- 
taioing the revenue of the Rasiian mmei, in gold and silver. Tbe former 
is eaamaled at l6(K)lbs. (40 poods), the latUsi at 60.000lbs. (1250 poods). 
S«e the tables o\ the classical vrork of M. Vox Hehhann, On (h< Im- 
fortanee of the ituuiun Minn. As ihe reveuue of iheae mines is not 
more than Ihla, eveo «t the preseDl daj. Datwithstaading they are worked 
■cieatifically, both in the Uraliaa and Allaic chain.it is probable that 
BDCicDlly i( was still leu con^iileiahle. 

' MiiLLER's Summbing Ran. Ciuliickten, ii, 200, etc. 




of such operations appear as early as the dyna-sty 
of the Persians. 

As the first proof, it may be observed that we 
find many of the nomad tribes of Northern Asia, 
to have possessed an abundance of gold, such as 
the Massagetse to the north-east of the Caspian, 
whose utensils were made of this metal ; and 
still further to the north, the Arimaspians, of 
whom the fable was, that they obtained their 
gold by stealth from the griffins. 

Secondly, Herodotus describes the north of 
Europe as being very rich in gold. " In the 
north of Europe, (he says,) there appears to be 
by far the greatest abundance of gold : where it 
is found I cannot say, except that the Arimas- 
pians, a race of men having only one eye, are 
said to purloin it from the griffins. I do not, 
however, believe that there exists any race of 
men born with only one eye^." It must be re- 
membered that Herodotus considered the Euxine, 
the Caspian, and the river Phasis, as the boim- 
daries of Europe and Asia, and consequently 
by the north of Europe, we must understand, 
in this place, the whole of what we denominate 
Siberia; the vast extent of which continued un- 
known to Herodotus, but concerning which he 
believed in general that it stretched eastward to 
the centre of Asia, and consequently exceeded 
in size that quarter of the globe. His expres- 
sion, therefore, " the north of Europe," may be 
apph'ed also to the nortli of Asia. If, how- 



ever, we confine his meaning to Europe, pro- 
perly so called, we must believe him to refer 
to the Carpathian mountains, which even at the 
present day exceed all the other mountainous 
parts of Europe in their productiveness of gold, 
and the Agathyrsi, a nation situated in tlieir 
vicinity, are described by him as having abun- 
dance of this metal*'. This last interpretation, 
however, appears to be contradicted by the fact, 
that Herodotus is contrasting the north with the 
west of Europe, and is, therefore, much more 
probably speaking of Asia, than of a part of 
Europe which, relatively to Greece, might be 
considered as lying to the north-west. It must 
be added, that another passage of the historian 
evidently fixes the coimtry of the Arimaspians in 
the north-east of Asia'. 

Thirdly, we know from recent authority, that 
in the Siberian mountains are found a multitude 
of ancient mines, where the operations of mining 
appear to have been carried on at a very remote 
period in the same manner as at present. These 
ancient mines, however, are now nothing more 
than mere excavations, like the Daourian mines 
in the province of Nertchinsk'. Supposing, how- 
ever, that our hypothesis be correct, and that 
the mines of Siberia were worked at a very re- 
mote period, this fact proves nothing in favour 
of those who maintain that the north of Asia 
was anciently inhabited by a highly civilized 



people. On the contrary, it is easy to perceive 
that mining operations of the kind in question 
may have been carried on by a rude, and even 
by a nomad nation : no sort of scientific know- 
ledge being required, nor any thing more than a 
few simple instruments, and a determined spirit 
of gain. 

At all events, it is evident from the quantity 
of gold of which we have proofs under the dy- 
nasty of the Persians, that the intercourse which 
then subsisted with the gold countries (whether 
in Southern or Northern Asia, or in both) was 
much more considerable than the express testi- 
mony of history would lead us to conclude. If 
it should be thought that Asia, after all, was in- 
sufficient to produce so large a (juantity of this 
metal, tlie observations which we shall have oc- 
casion to make on its commerce with the gold 
countries of Africa will tend to remove this diffi- 
culty. But when we consider the flourishing 
condition of the countries between the Ganges 
and the Indus during the Persian period ; when 
we remember that Persia bordered on Hindustan, 
and that the communication between them was 
open and unimpeded, it becomes at lea.st no im- 
probable supposition that the utmost regions of 
the east may even then have contributed their 
supplies of gold for the general commerce of the 
world. 

Those who are acquainted with Asia must be 
still more surprised with the prodigious quantity 
of silver which existed there, as early as the 
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times of the Persian monarchy. The tribute 
was collected in silver, except in the cases of the 
Ethiopians aUd Indians^ ; and sihrer used, though 
not so abundantly as gold, for purposes of de- 
coration. At the same time, silver mines are of 
much rarer occurrence in Asia than those of 
gold, and the mountain district where this metal 
is found in the greatest abundance is the western 
portion of Caucasus, or the country of the Char 
lybes, which is celebrated on this account by the 
author of the Diad" : 

** From Alybe remote, whence comes the silver ore." 

The inhabitants of this district have been at 
aU times engaged m mining ; and many ages af- 
terwards, when the Genoese were masters of the 
Black sea, they also opened some mines^ of which 
the traces still continue". Besides this district, 
we know that Bactriana anciently possessed sil- 
ver mines of very considerable depth<*. 

Silver is also found in the mines of Siberia, in 
China, or Southern Asia ; but the large annual 

1 HxftOD. iii, d5. ■ HoMXB, //. ii, 856. 

■ BliJLLxm'a Sammlung Ruu. Guehichten, u, 14. Also on the northern 
coMt of Asia Minor, neir the nte of the ancient Amisns (Hodie Samsoon.) 
See ParUr'i Travela, toI. ii, p. 696. Attempts have been made to woxk 
these mines afresh. 

* Ctxsias, Indiea, c. ii ; who asserts that they are deeper than those 
of India. Traces of such mines, of great depth, from which gold and silver 
oies had been extracted, are to be found in the mountain of Waisli-Kara, 
in the territory of Chiwa, near the river Oxns or Jihoon. See Allg. Geogr, 
Ephem. Angnst, 1804, p. 447. Morier assures us that they are still 
worked, Travelt, vol. i, p. 238. The same author informs us that the 
greater part of the siher met with in Persia comes from the mines of Bu- 
charia and Aderbijan. 

E 



importations of this metal from Europe, made in 
consequence of the high price it bears in the 
east, sufficiently prove that it is found there in 
very small quantities. We may, therefore, con- 
clude with certainty, that the greater portion of 
the silver possessed of old by the Asiatic nations 
was imported ; nor can there be much question 
respecting the channel of its importation. 

The richest land in silver then known was the 
south of Spain, at that time possessed by the 
Phcenicians. The latter derived no less an 
abundance of this metal from their Spanish colo- 
nies, than the Spaniards have done from their 
South American possessions ; and by means of 
their traffic in the interior of Asia it was disse- 
minated through all that continent. The extent 
of their land-traffic woidd therefore be suffi- 
ciently proved by the vast abundance of this 
precious metal in the Persian empire ; even if 
there were no express testimony to the fact. 

With respect to the less precious metals, it is 
sufficient in this place to remark, that the nomad 
tribes to the east of the Caspian possessed, even 
in the time of the Persians, the use of brass or 
iron, as is proved by the description Herodotus 
has given of their mihtary accoutrements ^ Does 
not this circmnstance give countenance to the 
supposition, that even at that period the country 

f or lbs Mguagela Hcrodoliu nUlOT, Ihsl the; hava no iroo. but u« 
tcquiinled wilb tho u>e o( bnu, which n very abuDiliDt in iheir coanu;. 
A> for the otb«r aatiopi at ihU quarter of Aiii. irbich ronii«I part of Iba 
kmiy of XetKi, ha nientisns Ihair pikeii, iwoid*, d*gggn, tie. but don uM 
Hjr of wbu ntul tb*y irtK mid*. 



between the Arctic mountains and the Altaic 
range was not altogether unexplored .' 

The taste for precious stones was no less uni- 
versal in Asia than that for the precious metals ; 
and may be traced, as appears by the deco- 
rations of the Jewish hierarchy, to a period ante- 
rior to the Persian monarchy. They were em- 
ployed not only as ornaments, and to embellish 
furniture, but still more to be engraved as sig- 
nets. This usage appears especially to have 
prevailed among the Babylonians ; every one of 
whom, according to Herodotus, possessed an or- 
nament of this description''. It is probable that 
the Medes and Persians borrowed this practice 
from the Babylonians ; which they carried so far 
as to ornament the hilts of their poignards and 
cimeters, their armlets and cliains, their cloths, 
and even the accoutrements of their horses, with 
precious stones'. We frequently find the sar- 
dine stone, the onyx, the sardonyx, the emerald, 
and the sapphire, to have been employed in this 
manner; but the labours of the learned have 
shown the extreme difficulty there is in ascer- 
taining the true appUcation of these terms'. Mi- 
neralogists admit that the sapphire can be no 
other than the lapis lazuli', but tlie question is 

* Hwgn. \. iy&. ' Abbiak. vol. vi. 29. 

■ Cnniiilenble progrCH hai, howeter, Iteen made in Ihit raipect ijnca 
tbe >p{icannc< of the finl edilioQ of ifaii work, bj the <4ilian c/ Mnrhirfui 
^ GtmaiH. b; Bti-(H>«». The rciearchei afihc Coiihi von Viltriiic. 
ia hii iwnKJwU* Sehriftn, and the cDnlioverajr betweea MM. von Kiint.iK 
■bdBiticiMiNH.hire biougbt the qii«(lion Id neaily >s complete ■ ictlle- 
neol ■> ipp«in pouible. 

> ItM»4).H, Ctxh. dtr Erii«d. Hi, 183 iqq. 
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more difficult as respects the smaragdus, or 
emerald, which appears to be frequently con- 
foimded with a species of fluor-spar". The 
name of sardine stone appears to be a generic 
one, comprehending all the finer species of horn- 
stones or agates, of various colours, according to 
which they appear, in part at least, to have been 
classed. The red were denominated cornelians ; 
the white, from resembling the colour of the 
nail, onyxes ; and those compounded of both, 
sardonyxes'. To the same class belonged the 
chalcedony, etc. 

The further discussion of such questions I 
must leave to mineralogists, and content myself 
with endeavouring to point out the quarters 
from which these precious minerals were derived. 
My observations respecting the Carthaginian 
commerce may have proved that a great propor- 
tion of them, particularly those denominated 
chalcedonies, were obtained from the interior 
of Africa, by means of the caravan-trade of that 
nation. It is no less certain that the emerald 
has been discovered in the mountains of Upper 
Egyi>t, and upon an island in the Arabian gulf; 
and the finest description of emerald is called by 
the Persians, the Egyptian. At present we are 
only concerned with Asia, which also abounded 
in these precious stones; hut, as we have Iiad 
occasion to remark with respect to her gold 
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mines, the eastern parts of the conthient were 
more plentifully endowed with these treasures 
than the western. 

According to Tavernier, who has been the 
first modern traveller to describe them with ac- 
curacy, diamond mines (properly so called) are 
first met with on the eastern coast of Hindustan, 
in the kingdom of Golconda'. The antiquity 



» TArEHHiiK, »ol. ii, p. 267 g([q. Taveraier mention* onlj three die- 
ntood mioM; that at RHolcoadg neat Visiapoor*, thai of Coloar, ia Cit- 
etn, U preteat fanning part of ifao Uriliih dominion, about fitleco mUei 
bma MunUpalam, where alMul liity thousand men, according to that 
liaveller, were ihcn employed {Tranlt, Tol. ii, p. 278) ; and lastly, ihat al 
Samelpooc or Guel. oa the soiith-wett boundary of Bengal. Theae ate 
markad upon a rnap of ReDDcIl, cutainunicated to me by Blameabach, 
together with ibe fallowing: Oue at Gaadicotls ia ihu territoi; afTippoo 
Saib, about one hundred and fony milei north-went of Madras, betweea 
Gooliand Cuddapab. Anotlier nt Beingoor, Kvenly milei louth of Sa- 
mclpoor Di Sumbelpoor, also set down iQ ItenDell'i map; and a third, 
■t the upper portion of the peninsula near a place called Pannah, about 
Mvcnty milei aouib-weat of Allahabad on the Ganges. We are indcbUtd 
lor the best infoimation reapecting the pretent slate of the dianiand mines 
of Ihe peniDiula lo the lamented Bekj. Heynk, in his T'racti Hiito- 
riest unit Sidiiilieal <m India, London, 1314; see treatise II. JcnunI of 
lli4 Diammtd Minti in India. He author speaks only of the mines which 
be himself vitilcd ; in number four or five. I'be first lies in Circars, near 
the village of Malle.illy, liileen miles in a direction W. B. W. from 
Ellora in Circan. This slitl belong to the Niiam. Another near 
Cuddaa on the river Panoar, which has been worked Cor centuries. 
It is Mill worlied, but appears almost exhausted. Then cornel, at no 
gnal diManci, Ihe chain of hills oCGandicolta, where the mines are Httle 
more than deep pits, the operation of mining bang very clumsily car- 
ried on, and more ai a matter of chance than science. Respecting the 
mine o( Pannah in Bengal, Ihe best account is contained in Wilier 
IIshiltom's Dticriptipn nf IlindaHan, vol. 11, p. 395. The diamonds are 
tbei« Kparated fnim Ihe earth by the process of washing. Though thii 
mine Uei within Ihe immediate possessions of the English, ihe right of ob- 
taining ihe diamonds is conceded to the Itajali. This last mine is the 
dinsi important lo the student of BDlic|uity, as proving that a diamond mine 
•lisied m the parts of India then known lo the ancienii. The district of 
Pannah belonged to the lerriloiy of the Prasii, tht most poweriul of all the 
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of these minefi ia verv iunbtfal: and. a» iu* as 
I kiu^fr cfiamocu^. prt^pe:^ jo called^ are no- 
wiiere mennoned bj rhe Grecsai aosJiois con- 
tempocary widi the irostsiy ^li die PiosaDS ; but 
amoQ^ the mhahfraTif^ of BEndascan tber were 
OKd from the uuasc rsnoce {Mriod, as I shall 
hs£we aa opportnmcr of diowiiig in Ae portion 
of mr work rciatiTe to that cocntrr. Asfiorthe 
other preckms stones abisadr enmnefated; a 
passage among die fragments of a contemporary 
writer, Ctesas, thrown coaaderable fight on the 
qoesdon c^ their or^m. ^ Ctens, (says Pho- 
tras m his Excerpia,) in his descripdon of India, 
speaks c^ the gigantic dogs of that coantarr, as 
well as of the great mountain where the mines 
are sitoated frt>m which the sardine, the onyx, and 
other precious stones, are procured, which are 
used as signet rings. They occur on the boun- 
daries of the Great Desert, in which, at the dis- 
tance of ten days' joumeT, is a temple of the 
Sun'-" 

It IS probable that the mountains here meant 
are those on the confines of Little Bucharia\ 
Ctesias^ as weD as Herodotus, describes only 

ladtaa thb«t, whote ekief town Palibotkn, near Patna, has been looked 
■poo at Um capital of all India. 

■ Ctmias, Indica, cap. 5. 

• Oo tU other baod, tbe Count von Vbltbeim. in his Trealiae On tha 
Ooyi'inoiiotaiofl of Cletias, (SamwUung vermitda. SekrifUn, ii, p. 337.) 
tttdaavoiiri to prove that by these are meant the Bala-Ghant, not fir 
from Berodb in tbe Deccan. In my obtenrations on the commerce of 
tbe Balijlooians, I iball have occasion to return to this subject. I do 
not mean to deny that onyxes may have been obtained from this quarter, 
but I do not beliere it to be the mountain to which Ctesiat must be 
understood to refer. 
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the northern part of India, the part with which 
the Persians were acquainted, lying east of Bac- 
triana ; that is, the mountainous range of Mus- 
tag, or Imaus, which, as we have already re- 
marked, was fruitful in gold. The observations 
of modem travellers have proved that these 
mountains abound also in other precious mine- 
rals, particularly the lapis lazuli, which is no- 
where else found in such perfection. Of this 
we find evidence as early as the writings of 
Marco Polo, and the trade in this mineral, and 
its high price, have at all times attracted atten- 
tion ". The missionary Goez, who travelled 
from India to China through Little Bucharia, in 
the year 1605, has given us still more ample in- 
formation respecting the same. Precious stones, 
particularly the jasper and lapis lazuli, form 
the principal articles of conmierce of this coun- 
try*, and so profitable is this trade as speedily to 
enrich those who prosecute it. We gaUi by 
this a proof that as early as the Persian mon- 
archy Little Bucharia was the seat of an active 
commerce ; and the mention of a temple of the 



^ BIakco Polo, apud nimn. ii, 10; compare AioLoizt-KiiAi', 
Hiu. du Tartarn, 38S, 416, and BtcmiNN, I. c. 

' Altgtmtiif hiKaru d'r Ittimi lu Wauir and K. Landt. B. lii, p. 
M4, 549. According to Goei Uiii muM be Ihe celebnted ilone I'u oi 
Yit-4kt, (tbu il aught to be written, initcad of Tu-iht, as U obieivtid iu a 
DOte.) oT which, according to a iciceul nulbor, (HioLn, FaiMon L'Ai.Kiii. 
p. SI.), the Fiua Afurrhinit are made. But the name of I'u appean lt> 
be u iodctcnninale among the Chinese as Ibal of seieral precioui atonei 
UDOOg ounelvei. See McmoiTii cBncirivial Ui Cliinou, vol. vi, p. 359 : 
from which il ii evident thai tlonei of all colours Hers thus deDominaleil 
b; tbt Chinese. 
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In Asa. diB taste mas of WMon ancient 
date, aod mar be traced to a period anterior to 
die PerRan drnastr ; nor has it ever declined. 
A strii^ of pearls of the largest sbe, is an indis- 
pensaMe part of the decorations of an eastern 
despot : it was dios that Tippoo was adorned 
when he fell before the gates of his capital ; and 
tt is thus that the present ruler of the Persians 
is usually decorated. It is well known that at 
present pearls are fished up principally in the 
Persian gulf, and along the shores of Ceylon, and 
of the peninsula of Hindustan ; and these also 
app<5ar to have been the quarters firom which 
thify wirre derived of old. Nearchus, the com- 
mander of Alexander's fleet, makes mention of a 



pearl-fishery off the islands in the Persian gulf, 
observing, "that pearls were fished up here as 
well as in the Indian ocean'';" by which last 
expression we must, beyond question, under- 
stand the strait between Taprobana or Ceylon, 
and the southernmost point of the mainland of 
India, Cape Comorin; whence Europeans, at 
present even, derive their principal supphes of 
these costly natural productions. 

It is a much more difficult, but at the same 
time more important point, to ascertain the 
various materials for clothing which were then 
known to the east ; not that there is any lack 
of passages in ancient authors refening to this 
topic, but because the expressions employed are 
not so technically accurate as to enable us to 
determine with certainty the article meant. At 
the same time, some of the most important 
questions respecting Asiatic commerce depend 
upon our interpretation of these passages. 
Materials for clothing, either raw or manufac- 
tured, have at all times been one of the most 
important articles of exportation produced by 
the east, to which we are indebted for the most 
costly of these commodities. Besides cotton 
and silk, at one time peculiar to her, the east 
produces the finest wool, camels' hair, and that 
of the Angora goat, and hemp, at least equal 
to any known in Eiu-ope. The value of these 
materials has been at all times greatly enhanced 

* Ahmiaiii tiidwiti p> IS4, ed. StEru. 
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of mhoA HerodoOK Iok^ fMimAts pnxi&. 
He ms aware diat k csme ft«a Indoi, wfaore it 
Ibnned die hahitml dres& of die mhdhitants*; 
and mendoiis it in sereral {nzts of Ins wmk, as 
being wcmh by die Egrpdins and Persians, as 
weD as die Indians, Tlie rtadaart lynuMP of 
die Persians ', were ceitainhr cotton gannents, as 
af^pears from a passage of Theophiastos piesendy 
to be cited ; and Herodotus infonns us that the 
^yptians wTa{^>ed thdr mummies in ceremaits 
made of the same stuff'; which assartiim is 
best illustrated bv recent observadons made on 
existing mummies^ proving these cerements to be 
of cotton K 

If we add, that Herodotus i^pears, particu- 

* Hebod. iii, 106. " The trees in tlieir woods bev a sfieciet of wool» 
frliich for beaaty and goodneu surpatset thai of the tlwep. Tbe Iwliant 
mie thii ka clothing." 

' HcEOD. rii, 181. 

i llcaoD. ii, 86. (eiyioyoQ ptrmtniQ rtXoft^oi) 

^ Blumbkback, ObienmtmMM <m jmm Egyfiimm Mmmmin, p. 13. 



larly when describing the dress of the Egyptian 
priests ', to have used the tenn U/ieii to express 
cotton, we may conclude that the use of dresses 
of this material was very generally adopted even 
beyond the confines of India. To these proofe 
must be added the decisive testimony of an 
excellent writer and naturalist, Theophrastiis ; 
belonging indeed to a later epoch, but contem- 
porary with Aristotle and Alexander, and who 
probably derived his information from more 
direct sources, perhaps from the testimony of 
Nearchus '. He tells us, " That in the island of 
Tylos, situated in the Persian gulf, are large 
plantations of the cotton-tree {Gossi/pium arbo- 
reiitn, Linn.) from which are manufactured 
clothes called sindones, of very different degrees 
of value, some being costly, others less expen- 
sive. The use of these is not confined to India, 
but extends to Arabia," (meaning, it is probable, 
Babylonia, or Irak-Arabi). After these express 
testimonies, no further evidence appears neces- 
sary to prove the universal use of cotton at that 
period. It is true that Herodotus tells us that 
India was its native soil, but it appears to have 
been also cultivated in the islands of the Persian 
gulf, in Arabia, and probably in Egyjit; and that 
the manufactiu-e of it formed a considerable 
branch of ancient commerce '. 

' HimoD. ii, 37, The eiprew teitimooj of other luilion would prote 
llul the draw of tba Kgypliaq prietU <•■■ not oF Uaeo but of cottoa. Cf. 
towtxtL, Dt Bi/uc, p. B5. 

■> Tbmfn. lliil. rianl. iv, 9. 

' An nnllent iKvnni of tlw diileneut <p«ciM oF couon-tnw known lo 
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It is much more difficult to determine whe- 
ther the use of silk as an article of dress was 
then known to the east ; and to what extent it 
prevailed* Neither Herodotus^ nor any other 
writer contemporary with the Persian empire, 
mentions by name either the silk-worm or the 
stufis manufactured from its thread. The term 
of &T»rti, the name of the Seres^ afterwards so 
fiimifiar« were then unknown^ and Strabo is the 
first Grecian geographer, of those whose works 
ha\*e come down to us, by whom they are al- 
luded tOk Yet we are not without evidence which 
makes it highly probable that an extensive use 
of silks may have existed in Asia from a very 
rennue period. 

If it were certain that the Hebrew words 
translatetl •• silk" in the Old Testament, really 
had this signification* we should need no further 
pnx^f of this feet- VkTio does not remember, from 
Luther s ver^on. the silken curtains of the tem- 
ple, the silken cords of the tabernacle, and the 
silken ganuents of the men of Tyre T But as 
the true nnidering of the original in these cases 
cannot Ih^ determined with certainty, and as most 
infer|>i\ tors deny the (xissibiUty of silk being 
uu'anf « wo iure compi^lled to seek for other evi- 
dtMu^e. Lei the following observation be pre- 
uiUtnK 

It is imvrrect to suppose that the silk-worm 
with which we ai\^ tlmiiUar is the onlv animal of 

1^ «)Ki#ttiH WAV U KHttia tA Fv.K»rtK. IV B««v AiUifmirwth P- M a^- 
C«M4MW« lUvAWAVN » 5n«r«^ s^r H', 



the species wliose labours are capable of being 
converted into an article of dress, and actually 
are so employed. Asia produces a variety of 
insects of the same class, and there is no doubt 
that the web of many of them was used, even in 
ancient times, as a material for clothing"'. But 
when we consider that the descriptions of the 
insect in question are seldom scientifically exact, 
and incapable of being so, we may clearly per- 
ceive the difficidty of defining whether, by the 
term Bombyx, is meant the insect with which 
we are acquainted, or another. However inter- 
esting, therefore, this question may be to the 
naturalist, it is of less importance to the histo- 
rian of ancient commerce, who may well be 
content with more general conclusions. 

The first Grecian author who has made men- 
tion of the silk-worm, and described its meta- 
morphosis, is Aristotle in his Natural History". 
His account, however, does not tally with the 
silk-worm known in Europe, and it is probable 
that he had another species in view, though his 
commentators are by no means agreed on this 
point. He tells us that the web of this insect 
was wound off by women, and afterwards woven, 
and names a certain Pamphyle, of Cos, as the 
inventress of this art. Whence then was the raw 
material derived ? The Grecian philosopher does 
not expressly inform us, but Pliny", who has 

■ Waltik HiHiLTON, DiKri|if>Dn of iiindutlan, p, 1'i, relates (be 
nme in bu accouQt of Bengvl, ia the preteot dij. 
« AmnoT, tfiri. A'af. *, 19, " Pli>.y, »i. c. 23, 23. 
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translated his words, and perhaps had a more 
accurate copy before him than we possess, speaks 
of Assyrian, that is, Asiatic silk, and interprets 
in this manner the obscure expressions of Aris- 
totle. " The Grecian women," he says, unravel 
the silken stuffs imported from Asia, and then 
weave them anew ; whence that fine tissue, of 
which frequent mention is made by the Roman 
poets imder the name of Coan vests." A cele- 
brated scholar understands this passage as im- 
plying that all the Asiatic garments, described 
as silken, were in fact only half composed of silk, 
and supposes that the Grecian women separated 
the two materials of which they consisted, and 
that the cotton woof having been withdrawn, the 
texture was filled up with silk alonep : an inter- 
pretation which, though favoured by the passage 
of Pliny, is inconsistent with the expressions of 
Aristotle, as they have come down to US'*. 

However this may be, and whether the silk 
was derived from the insect with wliich we are 
acquainted, or anotlier, it is certain that a trade 
with Asia in silk existed as early as tlie days of 
Aristotle ; as stuffs of that material were to be 
found even in Greece, though perhajis in small 
quantities. As for the extent and magnitude of 



t Sii.UAiiiis (ad 50^11111111, p, 101.). haiibown thii Pliny miiundeWood 
Ariilolle. and put > construction of hU airo upon hii wanls. Tbe Gr«e1i, 
" Ta ffoiifiiaa dyaXi'Oiiai a! ywHiieic Ai-oinjHtopivai. rtjirdrn u^v- 
ovn," mrans nDthing mnre tlian ; ' femnlea wind off the web of tba ■ilk- 
worm, and then weave Ihe ihreadi ;' not, is Plbj would mlerprel il: 
'■ Unravel Um tenure of th« dress, and Ui«d weave ii orei again." 
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this commerce in the interior of Asia, it will be 
sufficiently illustrated by what I have occasion to 
say respecting certain dresses, which I consider 
to have been of silk, namely, those denominated 
Median. These dresses were not worn by the 
Medes alone, but adopted from them by the 
Persians, and again tlie custom was borrowed 
from them byseveral neighbouring nations, whose 
costimie Herodotus has described. If we were 
only sure that these dresses, so often alluded to, 
were really of silk, the antiquity and extent of 
the Asiatic trade in that article would be at once 
manifest: and if we suppos.' that, instead of 
being entirely of silk, they were only half silk, 
(as is the case in many countries of the east,) 
still these particulars would remain equally 
certain. 

On these points, however, we must not expect 
more than a certain degree of probability. In 
the absence of any express contemporaneous 
authority, we are left to conclude, from a com- 
parison of various circumstances, that the dresses 
in question were of silk. It is clear, from the 
testimony of contemporary authors, that these 
Medish dresses formed a peculiar description of 
clothing, distinguished above all other articles 
of dress with which the Greeks were acquainted, 
by the beauty, the variety, and, as it were, the 
play and splendour of their colours'. The use 
of them was confined to the rich and great, and 
accounted an article of luxury. A Medish robe 

■ Zmorn. Cyn7>. 0pp. p. 213, 



and cimeter, a chain of gold, and a richly ca- 
parisoned horse, were the customary marks of 
distinction bestowed on their favourites by the 
kings of Persia ; just as at present is the caftan, 
which also is always of silk*. It may also be 
observed, that the same dresses which were de- 
nominated by the Greeks Median, were styled by 
Roman poets AssyrianK Now it is unquestion- 
able, that by the latter were meant silken dresses, 
Assyria, like Media, being the term employed by 
writers imperfectly acquainted with its geography, 
to denote the whole of Central Asia, whence 
silken stuffs were derived ; these \vriters neither 
knowing nor suspecting that they came from a 
distance so immense as Serica, properly so called, 
on the confines of China, or even from Cliina 
itself. To these arguments must be added the 
express testimony of a credible, though more 
recent author. Procopius", speaking of the in- 
troduction of silk into Europe says : " From 
this web are manufactured the dresses which 
the Greeks denominated Median, and which are 
now called Serk (or silken.") To myself these 
proofs appear conclusive, but I leave the point 
for otliers to decide ; abstaining in this, as in 
every other part of my work from maintaining 
as a certainty, what after all may be hypothe- 
tical. 1 hope to recur once more to this question. 

• XtKorn. A«ab. i, p. 249. Compare the accurMe deuiiplioo 0$ th* 
TeniaB Khilal in Monich. Travtli. ml. ii, p. !»3 ; anil Uie iniiuuUbUily of 
Aiiilic cuiutiu will niy strikingly appear. 

■ See the quolalioas gpud Fintis, loc.cil. 

• Pbocop. Pfrric. i. 18. 



The finest description of woo!, manufactured 
principally in Babylonia and the Phoenician 
states, was the production of many parts of Asia. 
Herodotus" himself has given us a description of 
the Arabian sheep, distinguishing the two sorts 
of which the breed is composed, that with a long, 
and that with a broad tail. In the mountains 
also of Northern India, the district of Belur, or 
the vicuiity of Cashmire, were found tlien, as at 
present, large flocks of sheep, which constituted 
the wealth of the inhabitants'; and no one ac- 
quainted witli ancient history needs to be re- 
minded of the rich fleeces of the sheep of Asia 
Minor, particularly those in the territory of Mi- 
letus. The Milesian wool was accounted by the 
Greeks the finest of all : probably because they 
confounded with the native fleeces of Miletus 
the wool of Arabia and Central Asia exported 
ft-om that city. 

There are also abundant proofs that another 
branch of trade, now of great importance, that 
of fiirs, not only existed in the times of which 
we are speaking, but had attained considerable 
importance. Supposing it to have been less im- 
portant than it is at present, the cause was not 
so much from want of acquaintance witli the fiir 
countries, as that the temperate climates en- 
joyed by the then civilized nations of the world 
rendered this article of dress unnecessary. The 
Grecian colonies to the north of the Euxine 
formed however an exception to this rule. They 



drew supplies of peltry, the skins of the otter 
and beaver, from the very interior of Russia", 
and possibly even from the shores of the Baltic, 
and easily disposed of them in the neighbour- 
ing country of Thrace, the inhabitants of which 
were principally clothed in furs. It may be ob- 
served that the Amazons are also occasionally 
represented in sculpture as thus habited, or ra- 
ther (which is observable) loosely arrayed in 
furs. The use of them would ajipear to be in 
general a matter of luxury as well as necessity, 
even in warm climates, as it continues to be at 
present among the Turks. In his account of 
the army of Xerxes, Herodotus enumerates se- 
veral nations habited in the skins of animals, as, 
for instance, various tribes from the east and 
north-east of the Caspian sea, and adjoining the 
sea of Aral ; such as the Caspii, the Utii, etc. ; 
as well as the inhabitants of the rugged moim- 
tainouB tract on the south-east boimdary of 
Great Bucharia, the Pactyes of Belur-Land, and 
others*. 

The third grand division of Asiatic merchan- 
dize is that of spices and aromatics. These 
commodities belong not to Europe, and yet were 
used there in enormous quantities as early as the 
Persian dynasty. Not only among the Greeks, 
but in every other country not in a state of bar- 
barism, it was the established opinion that no 
sacrifice could be offered without frankincense ; 
and if we form to ourselves only a general idea of 
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the vast quantities of this aromatic which must 
in consequence have been daily consumed on 
the altars of so many cities and nations, we may 
easily perceive that this commerce must have 
been one of the most extensive and more lucra- 
tive of ancient times. 

Arabia, especially towards the south, was the 
native country of fiankincense and the other 
most valualjle aromatics ; but the opposite coasts 
of Africa also abounded in the same. We are 
indebted to the father of history for an exact 
description of the different species of these pro- 
ductions, as well as for pointing out the channels 
through which they were conveyed to the states 
of the west. We shall find in the sequel that 
the great maritime cities of Phcenicia'' were the 
principal points of ex-portation, but it is probable 
that a still larger quantity was conveyed across 
the Persian gulf into the interior of Asia. The 
rites and sacrifices of the disciples of Zoroaster 
gave a prodigious stimulus to this traffic; and 
we have instances on record of an almost incre- 
dible expense incurred, on the occasion of so- 
lemn festivals or funerals, in the article of aro- 
matics. 

Of the spices used by the ancients, cinnamon 
was the most esteemed. At the present day it is 
found only in the East Indies, but it is difficult 
to say whether the same was the case anciently. 
Some very credible authors assert that it was 
then found in Arabia also : but a comparison of 

* 8«« the tection on the commercB of ihe Phtrniciani. 
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the evidence of others, particularly of the ad- 
mirable Herodotus, makes it probable that it 
only passed through Arabia, in consequence of 
the commercial relations between India and that 
country, which we shall have occasion more fully 
to develop in the sequel. 

The object of the present general observations 
has been to throw some light on the principal 
articles of the ancient commerce of Asia, pre- 
paratory to the more accurate enquiries which 
are to follow. In proportion as our ideas on the 
subject are apt to be too narrow, it is inciunbent 
on the historian to extend them gradually; that 
conclusions which are, in fact, the results of 
careful investigation may not assume the appear- 
ance of striking but unfounded assertions. 

The great influence which diversity or simi- 
larity of language has on tlie mutual intercourse 
of nations, makes it necessary to advert to this 
subject with reference to the Persian period. 
This influence must have been greater of old 
than it is at present ; no languages at that time 
being so universally disseminated as to form the 
media of communication abroad as well as at 
home ; at a time also when the separation be- 
tween different races Wtis much more absolute 
and complete, and a stranger was not unfre- 
quently at once looked upon and treated as an 
enemy. The data whicli the Grecian historians 
have supplied on this subject arc, it is true, more 
scanty than might have been desired; but we 
cannot wonder at this when we consider the 



contemptuous manner in which the Greeks were 
accustomed to speak of the barbaric languages. 

The topography (as it may be termed) of the 
diiferent languages of Asia, must he viewed in 
connection with the diversities of the natural cha- 
racter of the continent. In certain districts of no 
very large extent occurred a variety of languages 
completely dissimilar ; and, on the other hand, 
extensive regions might be traversed throughout 
which the same language prevailed, with occa- 
sional variations in its dialects. The first was 
the case in nearly all the mountainous districts, 
where a number of independent tribes were esta- 
blished ; and also on the sea-coasts, which were 
naturally the first places to be occupied by fo- 
reign settlers of various origin. On the other 
hand, the more widely-prevalent languages were 
disseminated through the vast plains which form 
the interior of Asia. Here also we may remark 
that the same great ranges of mountains or 
mighty streams which formed the boundaries of 
different kingdoms, became also the limits of dif- 
ferent languages. One speech prevailed from 
the iEgean to the Halys ; another from the 
Halys to the Tigris ; and again, another from 
the Tigris to the Indus and the Oxus'. 



' liw pooh on which ihe following caacluiioni are gtounded are to be 
tmni Id toj treatite. D« Linpumim Asialicanim in PnianifB Imptrio 
CogsalioHt el Varinali, which sppvateJ in vol. lii. of tho Cmimint. dir 
G'M. Sacitl. ; la aliitraci of which may be found ia mj Huloricai H'orii, 
Tol. iii, p. 327 iqq. I consider ibis Ihe proper place lo indicate several 
leanxil rwearchei, of which I caii only iltte (lie results in the present 
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In the interior of Asia Minor, as far as the 
Halys, the prevailing speech was the ancient 
Phrygian, which even in the time of the Greeks 
was looked upon as one of the oldest of known 
languages, the Phrygians themselves being con- 
sidered one of the most ancient races of that 
part of the world. It appears, according to the 
best information we possess, to have been a 
branch of the Armenian, which, in the time of 
the Persian monarchy, it nearly resembled. 
Agreeably to the usual progress of population it 
would appear that the Armenians descended 
from their mountains and spread over the sub- 
jacent plains of Asia Minor **. The coasts, how- 
ever, of that peninsula were occupied by settlers 
of more recent origin. In the rich commercial 
cities, which lined the shores of Asia Minor, the 
Grecian language was as habitually spoken as 
English now is in the states of North America. 
The original speech of the country appears, 
however, to have been the Carian, and its dia- 
lects ; the Lydians, Mysians, and inliabitants of 
Caria, properly so called, all speaking dialects 
of the same general language. The northern 
half of the peninsula was occupied by colonies 
of Thracians, who settled in Bithynia and car- 
ried with them their native language ; their ter- 
ritory extending as far as the river Parthenius, 
which separated them from the Paphlagonians, 

* fliRoD. vii, 73. Ite makct. however. Ilic ArmeoiiDi ■ colaoj of tbe 
Phr)F|i>n9. and reprcunu ihe liltei »> one of tbe most incieat of ntuODi. 
■Dd mi hwing migraud tram Thnct. 



who spoke a language of their own ; if it were 
not rather a. dialect of the Phrygian. A still 
greater variety of languages appears to have pre- 
vailed in the mountainous region on the south of 
the peninsula, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Cihcia : 
but with resjiect to these we possess no accurate 
information. 

This perpetual change of language ceases as 
soon as we cross the river Halys and enter upon 
Cappadocia, comprehending the country after- 
wards called Pontus. On the eastern bank of 
this river began the empire of a mighty language 
which was spoken from the Halys eastward as 
far as the Tigris; and from the heights of Cau- 
casus to the southern coast of Arabia; and 
which, with some variations, preserves every 
where a distinctive and original character, being 
usually styled the Semitic. Its dialects were 
the Cappadocian, in the western countries on 
the banks of the Halys ; the Syrian, between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates ; and the 
Assyrian, on the farther side of the Tigris, in 
Kurdistan, or the ancient Adiabene ; the Chal- 
dean, in Babylonia ; the Hebrew and Samaritan 
in Palestine ; the Phoenician, in the maritime 
cities of Phcenicia and their extensive colonies ; 
and lastly, the Arabic, extending not only over 
the whole of the Arabian peninsula, but also over 
the steppes of Mesopotamia, which have at all 
times been frequented by wandering hordes of 
Arabs. Several of these dialects still survive ; 
with others we are acquainted only through their 
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literary fragments; and it cannot be doubted tliat 
at some remote period, antecedent to the com- 
mencement of historical records, one mighty race 
possessed these vast plains, varying in character 
according to the nature of the country which 
they inhabited ; in the deserts of Arabia pursu- 
ing a nomad life ; ui Syria applying themselves 
to agricultm-e, and taking up settled abodes ; in 
Babylonia erecting the most magnificent cities of 
ancient times, and in Phoenicia opening the earli- 
est ports, and constructing fleets which secured 
to them the commerce of the known world. 

The boundary of these Semitic dialects was 
the Tigris, if we except another language of 
the same origin which appears to have prevailed 
in Assyria, properly so called. On tlie farther 
side of that river began the Persian dialects, so 
far differing from the Semitic, not only in their 
vocabulary and phraseology, but also in their 
elements and construction, that it is impossible 
to consider them as belonging to tlie same race. 
Notwithstanding the long continued and various 
relations in which the Greeks stood to the 
Persians, the information they have preserved 
for us respecting these particulars is so scanty 
as to be of no essential service to the historian. 
We are indebted for more important information 
to the recovered Zendavesta, and the fortunate 
researches of Anquctil Duperron*. By means of 

■ Compare ((ill cbaoce shall have rumlshKl us with a more coapleia 
vocabuUcy of the Zend, iho Pchlvi. and ihe Pirei,) tbc diuertaliou of 
Klediei, appcaded to ib« Zendmttu. 
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these, we are made acquainted, not only with the 
names of several dialects of the ancient Persian, 
but also with some of their hterary remains, 
and vocabularies; for instance, the Zend, or 
language of ancient Media, in which the books 
of Zoroaster were originally composed ; the 
Pehlvi, spoken in the southern districts, bor- 
dering on Assyria and Babylonia ; and the 
Parsi, or ancient Persian, which appears to 
have acquired extended influence under the 
dominion of the Persians, and to have swallowed 
up, as it were, the other dialects. A comparison 
of these various modes of speech proves them 
to have been distinguished by many shatiea of 
difference, yet displaying such a resemblance in 
their construction as well as their phraseology, 
as to show the dialects themselves, as well as 
the nations which used them, to have been 
derived from the same origin. ■ 

Herodotus himself has remarked a striking 
variety in the languages of the nomad tribes 
of Central and Northern Asia. The Grecian 
merchants who travelled from the commercial 
cities on the Black sea, through what is now 
called the Kipchak, to the countries north of 
the Caspian, and so on to Great Bucharia, were 
obliged to take with them seven interpreter, 
having occasion to pass through as many 
nations speaking different languages '. 

Notwithstanding this diversity, it cannot be 
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doubted that some languages were very widely 
disseminated over these mighty plains, when we 
consider the vast extension of certain races, the 
Scythian, for instance, and Samiatian, which 
wandered in these regions, and retained, amidst 
all the variety of their dialects, a mode of speech 
which characterized and distinguished the whole 
race ; especially when we reflect that the hordes 
belonging to each race undoubtedly descended 
from a common origin. 

The greatest diversity appears to have pre- 
vailed, then as now, in the moimtainous region 
of Caucasus. The great number of small and 
large tribes who inhabited these districts, to 
which they had been drawn partly by war but 
more generally by the active commerce which 
prevailed there, brought with them a variety of 
dialects '. Strabo assures us that in the single 
city of Dioscurias, on the eastern borders of the 
Euxine, on occasion of the great market held 
there, no less than seventy different dialects* 
might be heard. Xenophon confirms this state- 
ment by some particulars incidentally mentioned 
in his account of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. In Armenia, he was still able to make 
himself understood by means of his Persian in- 
terpreter; but as he approached the shores of 
the Euxine he fell in with as many different 
dialects as there were tribes settled there*. 

The Semitic and the Persian were, therefore, 

• Hlhoo. i, 203. » STatio, p. 761. 

■ XiMarii. Anai. it. Op. p. 340. 



the principal languages of Asia ; the latter being 
spoken as far as the Indus. Our knowledge of 
the languages prevalent on the other side of 
that river is, as yet, too defective to enable us to 
speak with any thing like certainty. Possibly it 
may be reserved for our own age to arrive at 
important conclusions on this subject, if the af- 
finity between the Zend and the Sanscrit, the 
sacred languages of Persia and Hindustan, should 
be established — if the spirit of discovery which 
characterizes the British nation, should succeed 
in rescuing from oblivion some more remains of 
ancient Indian Uterature, and a second Anquetil 
Duperron present the public with the sacred 
books of the Brahmans, with the same success 
that his predecessor has illustrated those of the 
Parsees. 

Another fact, suggested by the languages of 
Asia and the ancient dialects of Persia, is too 
important to be passed over in silence. Not only 
in the Persian territory, but in other parts of 
Eastern Asia, particularly the two Indian penin- 
sulas, we find languages which still subsist, mixed 
up with others which are preser\'ed to us only 
in a few written remains. To this class belong, 
in Persia, the Zend and Pehlvi, already men- 
tioned ; in Hindustan, the celebrated Sanscrit, as 
well as the Pah in the Burnian peninsula. It is 
not, however, our present business to discuss the 
mutual relations of these languages, nor their 
degrees of affinity, but only their general cha- 
racters and origin. 



Languages can, of course, be formed and ex- 
tended only by means of oral use, though their 
subsequent cultivation may be the eifect of 
writing and literature. The dead languages also 
of Asia must, therefore, at one time have been 
spoken ; even if this were not fully attested by 
the circumstance, that several living languages 
appear to have been derived from them. Many 
reasons may be assigned why they ceased to be 
spoken. The modifications necessarily engrafted 
on a widely-diffused language, communication 
with foreigners, and still more, subjugation to a 
foreign yoke, all these, and the like causes, may 
so corrupt a language, as to give birth to new 
dialects, capable of even a still higher degree of 
cultivation. To enable the old language in any 
degree to maintain its ground, it is necessary 
that it should derive support from the insti- 
tutions of rehgion, which are usually preserved 
in the more ancient speech. Consequently it 
assumes in the eyes of the multitude a still higher 
character, as being a sacred language ; and this 
is especially the case, when there exist in that 
language certain sacred books, on which the 
religion is founded. These frequently contain 
not only the doctrines but the prayers peculiar 
to that mode of worship, and thus prove the 
prmcipal means of preser\'ing from complete 
decay a language which has ceased to be spoken. 
When we consider that in some countries the 
priests formed a separate caste, we perceive the 
necessity these were under of making themselves 



acquainted with the language of their sacred 
records ; such knowledge becoming among them 
a learned study. It is well known that this is 
true of the dead languages of Asia ; and even 
when, as is apt to be the case, the great body 
of the priesthood shun the labour of learning, 
and content themselves with recituig formularies 
which they do not understand, yet the sacred 
^vritings are no less certainly preserved, and it 
can scarcely fail to happen, that some indivi- 
duals at least will take the pains to become ac- 
quainted with their contents. 

Strange as it may appear, we have narrowly 
escaped witnessing a renewal of the same phe- 
nomenon in the west of Europe; most of the 
living languages of which, are evidently the oflT- 
spring of the same deceased mother, the Latin. 
They sprang from the corruption of the parent 
stock, became independent, and were cultivated 
by means of the literature of the nations wliich 
spoke them. The Latin, however, still kept its 
ground, as the organ of public prayer ; and even 
the Scriptiires continued to be read in that lan- 
guage. None but eccleeiastics understood it, or 
rather professed to understand it, consequently 
it appears to have been on the point of becoming 
a sacred language, like those of the east already 
mentioned. Two circumstances interfered to 
prevent this : the revival of classical hterature 
in Italy, in the fourteenth century, and its ex- 
tensive cultivation, so as to furnish a sort of mii- 
versal language to all the upper classes; and 
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secondly, the Reformation, which by encouraging 
the practice of preaching and translating the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, gradually did 
away with the use of Latin among protestants, 
and, out of the cluirch, among cathoUcs also. 

Our present object has been merely to notice 
this fact with regard to certain Asiatic languages. 
We shall have occasion to attend to them more in 
detail when we come to survey each nation in- 
dividually. 

Though we are indebted to modern disco- 
veries for an acquaintance with the whole of 
Asia, yet a much larger portion than we are apt 
to suppose, was known to tlie Greeks as early as 
the dynasty of the Persians. They were ac- 
quainted with the whole extent of the Persian 
empire, from t}ie Mediterranean sea, to the In- 
dus, and as far as the desert bordering Little Bu- 
charia. We find in Herodotus traces of a no 
less extensive knowledge of the plains of Central 
Asia, the steppes of tlie Mongols and Tartars, 
and of the hordes by which tliey were traversed, 
especially those in the vicinity of the Caspian. 
The northern and eastern parts of the continent 
alone continued to be involved in obscurity, il- 
lumined by some scattered rays of light, wliich 
afford grounds for hoping a more complete elu- 
cidation of the subject. Of the various tribes 
of Asia, those alone can attract our attention, 
which have been distinguished not merely as 
savage conquerors, but as civiUzed and com- 
mercial nations. The Persians, as the ruling 
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people, justly deserve our first regard, and a 
knowl^ie of their empire and its institutions, 
will afford a standard by which to measiire those 
of the other great monarchies established in 
ancient or modem times in Asia. The Indians 
still continue in a sort of remote obscurity. The 
Phoenicians and Babylonians^ as the great com- 
mercial and manufactiuing nations of this part 
of the world, next demand our observation. 
Under the head of the Scythians, we shall en- 
deavour to collect all the information we possess 
respecting the nomad tribes of Central Asia, and 
the caravan commerce carried on through their 
country. 
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The Persians have taken more pains than abnost 
any other nation to preserve their records in 
writing ; yet it has been their fate, in common 
with most other nations of antiquity, to be in- 
debted for the stabiUty of their fame to foreign 
historians. Notwithstanding the pains they took 
to register the acts of then: government, the on- 
ginal docmnents of their history, with a few acci- 
dental exceptions', have altogether perished; and 
the inscriptions of Persepolis, like the hierogly- 
phics of the Egyptians, will in a manner have 
outlived themselves, unless a complete key be 
discovered to the alphabet in which they are 
composed. The relations, however, of the Per- 
sians with foreign nations, prociu-ed them con- 
temporary historians out of other countries, some 
of whom were at the pains and expense of mak- 
ing researches in Asia itself, in order to be ade- 
quately informed on every point. Some of these 
were Jews, others Greeks: of the former the 

* See the edicts of the Persian kings> in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
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of die kto- prapoeG : of tikt facts, HeTodotos, 
ClesK, Xenaphcn* and Aman- TW latter bor- 
vomed Ids iw^rgy^To. alraast word ixwatd from 
die a cg umm of two of Aktsamiefs ^enerals, 
An^obuIiB azid Pto^aor La^B&% mad m dus re- 
spect nay be cooakred as eflukd tc the nnk 
of a contemporarr writer and ere-vitiiess of the 
dawuhl of the Persbn mooardnr. The vahie 
of this hfitorr i§ enhanced br the czidcal judg- 
ment br which it is dbtingaidfeed, making it mie 
of the most TafaiaMe sources of iniMrmation to 
die student in ancient Persian Ustiwy. The 
ceiebrated accoont of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, br Xenophon, is foil of TafaiaUe de- 
tails respecting the intmor of the Persian em- 
pire, though the main des^n of the work was to 
record military erents; nor is the Cyropaedia 
less instructire: the only composition of the 
Greeks which breathes an oriental spirit ! The 
Cyrus of Xenophon is a characteristic portrait, 
sketched after the imaginary features of a Jem- 
sheed, a Gushtasp, and other heroes of the east, 
clothed in a romantic dress, which could only 
have been borrowed from that region. Though 

^ To these must be added tlie book of Esrssm, wkirb coBtaiat a tnw 
pictsre of tbe manoert of tbe Peniaa coait. 

« Tbat is, in hb priDcipal work, Dt Eiptditwm JUxmmdri MmgmL Ib 
bit Jmdiea he followed Nearchns, the commander of Alesaader's fleet* the 
jonroal of whose voyage from the mouths of the Indvt to the E«phiaies he 
has giTeo. The Periplus Maris Erythnti is th^ work of another AniaB ; 
the compoeition (it is probable) of some merchant and tnveller of the 
second century, and consequently inapplicable to the p ni poaea of the 
prtfient work. 
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occasionally the Socratic philosopher and the 
Grecian commander may be at times too plainly 
discernible in the historian of Cyrus, yet his 
work continues to be a masterpiece, no less 
valuable to the historian, who is prepared to use 
it with judgment, than to the man of taste. 

Ctesias lived as a physician at the court of 
Artaxerxes, the same prince against whom Xe- 
nophon was engaged in the army of his younger 
brother. His confidence gained him access even 
to the archives of the Persians, from which, with 
the assistance of some oral information, he ga- 
thered materials for his Persian Histoi-y, in twen- 
ty-three books. Of this work we unfortunately 
possess only a few fragments'', together with 
some jejune extracts, for which we are indebted 
to the industry of the patriarch Photius. Had 
his work come down to us entire, Ctesias would 
have ranked with Herodotus, who at present 
holds the highest place. 

Herodotus, it is true, visited Asia rather as an 
observant traveller than an historian ; but his 
love of knowledge and unwearied curiosity — his 
.sound judgment, his candour and simplicity, so 
conspicuous in every part of his work, (qualities 
which are the readiest and surest introductions a 
traveller can have,) — procured him access to the 
same authorities from which Ctesias derived his 
infonnation. He has indeed nowhere expressly 
informed us that he drew his knowledge of 
Asiatic history from written records, but the at- 

'' L'lu&lly apiiciecl lo ilic cdiLiom of llcroJoiut. 
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tentive observer cannot fail to remark a multi- 
tude of particulars which could scarcely be de- 
rived from any other source. 

It is obvious that the credibility of these au- 
thors, (except as far as they may speak from 
their own observation, or repeat the oral testi- 
mony of others,) must be dependent on the cha- 
racter and value of such written documents. In 
what then did these consist ? and what was the 
nature of the Persian archives, of which we often 
hear, without receiving any accurate account of 
their origin and character ? Oriental history- 
should of course commence with this question ; 
the solution of wliich is indispensable to all cri- 
tical examination of past events ; and the histo- 
rian is bound to take care that his readers should 
not, from European associations, receive im- 
pressions inapplicable to the state of things in 
Asia. 

The Persians had not, as far as we know, any 
historical poet ; far less any historian, properly 
so called ; a want common to all the east. The 
sort of history they did possess was closely con- 
nected with their polity, and a fruit of their des- 
potic government, and of the almost idolatrous 
respect in which their kings were held. What- 
ever their monarchs said or did was of course 
worthy of being recorded ; and to this intent his 
person was usually surrounded by scribes or se- 
cretaries, whose office it was to register all his 
words and actions. They were in almost con- 
stant attendance on the sovereign, and especially 



when he appeared in pubhc. They are re- 
peatedly mentioned, on very dissimilar occasions, 
by Jewish as well as Grecian writers. They at- 
tended the monarch on occasion of festivals', of 
public reviews', and even in the midst of the tu- 
mult of battle*, and noted down the words which 
fell from him on such occasions. To them also 
was committed the task of reducing to writing 
the commands and ordinances of the king, which, 
according to the custom of the east, were re- 
corded from the mouth of the monarch, and 
being sealed with his signet, were immediately 
despatched according to their destination. 

This institution was not pecuUar to the Per- 
sians, but prevailed among all the principal na- 
tions of Asia. The king's scribes are mentioned 
in the earliest records of the Mongol conquerors'', 
and it is well known that Hyder AH usually ap- 
peared in public surrounded by forty such secre- 
taries'. 

Such was the origin of the Chronicles, or Dia- 
ries of the Persians'", which being deposited in 
the principal cities of the empire, Susa, Baby- 
Ion, and Ecbatana', formed what were called the 
Archives of the kingdom. A history compiled 

• E»iB.», iii. 13; viii. 9.: rf. Ei»», vi, 1. 

' HiiDD. vLi. 100. ■ Ibid, viii, 90. 

' AiuLTui, Hia. dti Tariarii, p. 323. Tba pNMDt ibih «f P«nj» 
kii hii Kiibe oi aDD>lifl, wlia ii deilined (o write hit billoiy. Moriib. 
Trfl»fi. lot. i, p. 300. 

• Sriisai.. Hin. Taiclitnbuck fur ITB6, p. 347, 24B. 

• Stflid bjCTEsiii ili^ipat BanXimi; ippkrently they were writWn 
on leather or parchmenl. 

■ EttA, fi, I. 



fircm sodi miterbk voold neoessaily be a hk- 
tory of the comt ndier than of the empire, and 
the fe^:iDeTit5 of CtesBS serve to oonfiTin this 
idea*. Many drcmnstances also, in the faistoiy 
of Herodotus, assome a new character when 
viewed with a leleTeDoe to this hcL We per- 
ceive how he was enaUed to record so many 
conversations of the Persian kings, and even 
anecdotes of their private life ; and we are ena* 
bled to assign a much greater degree of credibi- 
lity to some €)i the most important fiaicts of an- 
cient history which he has preserved to u& 
Among these may be reckoned that celebrated 
catalogue of the army €)i Xerxes, with a descrip- 
tion of the dress and arms of the different na- 
tions, and the names of their leaders. It is in- 
conceivable that the historian of Halicamassus 
should otherwise have been able to detail, forty 
years after, all these particulars with the exact- 
ness of a diplomatist. He himself makes men- 
tion of written records which the Persian king 
commanded his secretaries to draw up of the 
muster of his army", of which (unless all histo- 
rical probability be an illusion) he has preserved 
a copy. 

But, it may be objected: What use could 
Herodotus or Ctesias make of such records? 
Are we to suppose that they understood Per- 
sian ? Why should they not ? Ctesias, who lived 

■ Compart th€ account in Estbeb, yi, 1,2: wbere the king oomaiUMb 
the Chronicles to be brought, and the part relating to Moidecai b read. 
" Himoo. vii, 100. 



so many years at the Persian court, certainly 
must ; and the same is at least highly probable 
with respect to Herodotus, who translates Per- 
sian words, when he has occasion to cite them, 
and who was so great and curious a traveller". 
Besides, the dignity and even the duties of tlie 
Persian kings required that they should always 
have about them a munber of scribes and inter- 
preters, to translate their edicts into the various 
languages of their immense empiref, and conse- 
quently it is by no means improbable that docu- 
ments of the kind referred to may have been 
composed in more languages than one. The 
amount of information which Ctesias and Hero- 
dotus may have derived from such sources as 
these must be left for the critical examination of 
other historians : it is clear from the very cir- 
cumstances of the case that they must also have 
availed themselves of oral traditions, even if they 
did not expressly declare it. 

The multitude of contradictions occmring in 
ancient Persian history has been a frequent sub- 
ject of complaint among the learned, but, as far 
as contemporary authorities are concerned, this 
discrepancy is ratlier apparent than real. Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias differ from one another only 
on minor points, respecting which it was difficult, 
from the nature of the case, to arrive at absolute 
certainty. On comparing the Grecian historians 
with the Jewish clironiclers, we do not indeed 
trace an agreement, but at the same time we 
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discover no contradictions ; a circumstance ex- 
tremely natural, when we consider that the latter 
treated only of the relations in which the Per- 
sians stood to their own nation, concerning which 
the Greeks gave themselves no concern. A dif- 
ference in the names or titles of certain kings 
has occasioned some perplexity ; but this has 
been removed by the labours of the learned^; 
and is the less to be wondered at, because the 
names of these monarchs were only titles or sur- 
names, of which Herodotus has given a transla- 
tion'. As such they were liable to be changed, 
and to be variously expressed in different lan- 
guages. 

But when we turn from these contemporary 
historians to the records of tlie Persian chroni- 
clers and poets of a later period, we discover not 
merely occasional contradictions, but, as it were, 
a completely different history. Among the latter 
was the historical poet Firdousee, who flourished 
under the Califate ; and more recently, several 
chroniclers such as Mirkhoud and bis son, called, 
to distinguish him from his father, Khondemir ; 
both belonging to the foiu-teenth century. They 
derived their information respecting the fortimes 
of their race partly from written records, partly 
from tradition, which, in the east, has been con- 
tinued from the earliest ages to the present'. 

* ElCHHOBH, Itrptnarium, B. <t. 

' HxROD. *i, 98. Diritis sigDified the nigftly ; (_'Kp(ian) XeiiM. 
Iha mrtiki ; ArUimei, the grtat uorriin-. 

• An lecoual of Peniao hiilory u drawn tram then tourcei may be 
fotBdia »h»AUg.WtltkiiUTit,(UKivtnalHi,l«ry.)iol. W. p. 318 »lf^. 
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Such records are not without their importance^ 
as acquainting us with the opinions entertained 
by existing nations, respecting the history of their 
forefathers, and placing it in the point of view in 
which it is contemplated by the orientals: we 
cannot, however, admit them to possess any 
high degree of historical authority, when we re- 
flect on the shortness of the time since they have 
appeared, and consider the extent to which every 
traditionary accoimt must necessarily be dis^ 
torted in a long succession of ages. They can- 
not therefore be put on a footing with the ac- 
counts of contemporary historians, and in the 
following enquiries, we shall place our depend- 
ence entirely on the latter. 

Tlie judgment passed in the text on theie records applies of course only to 
the early periods of Persian history : as respects later stages of the same 
history, for instance, the reigns of the Sassanian princes, (of which Sil- 
TSSTRB DB Sacy, in his MonutMtu de la Per$e, has presented us with 
a translation,) these records cannot be denied considerable historical im- 
portance. 
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A Geographical and Statistical Survey of the Persian 
Empire, according to Salrapict. 

The Persian empire owed its origin to one of 
those great political revolutions which are of such 
frequent occurrence in Asia, and the rise and pro- 
gress of which we have already considered in ge- 
neral. A rude mountain tribe, of nomad habits, 
rushed with impetuous rapidity from its fast- 
nesses, and ovenvhelraed all the nations of 
Southern Asia, (the Arabians excepted,) from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus and Jaxartes. 
Even the nearest parts of Europe and Africa were 
shaken by their onset, and to a certain extent 
subdued ; and in spite of frequent insurrections 
which broke out in these and other portions of 
their empire, and were not always completely 
repressed, the Persians continued to maintain 
their general supremacy for a period of fiiU two 
centuries'. 

Their conquests were affected with the head- 
long rapidity which characterizes the wars of 
barbarous and nomad tribes. Their first great 

■ According to the bed ctiraDDlogici. Cyiui became tlii: niuUii o( Atii 
SGOU.C. iQd D*iiu* 111. peri>bed330 B.C. 




monarch Cyrus, Cores, or Khoosroo, conquered 
all the provinces which formed the Asiatic part 
of the Persian empire ; and although his early 
history is wTapped in the same obscurity in which 
the history of extraordinary men, who emerge un- 
expectedly from humble fortunes, is necessarily 
involved, yet sufficient is known respecting him 
to enable us to follow the general course of his 
achievements. There existed at that time in 
Asia three principal nations which had compelled 
the rest to pay them tribute : the Medes, nearly 
allied to the Persians ; the Babylonians or Chal- 
dieans, (both in Central Asia,) and the Ly- 
dians in Asia Minor. The last, under their king 
CrcBSUs, had already pushed their conquests as 
far as the river Halys, (their territory up to that 
period having been extremely limited,) and were 
consequently possessed of the greater part of 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, a dominion pretty 
nearly equal in extent to the states of Germany^ 
The empires of the Medes and Babylonians were 
of older date, but both, like that of Persia, owed 
their origin to conquest. The Tigris bounded 
Media to the west, and had been fortified by the 
erection of a line of strung places, of which Mes- 
pila and Larissa have been mentioned by name' ; 
at the same time that it appears from the la- 
mentations of contemporary Jewish writers*, and 
from a passage in Herodotus', that they occa- 

^ HmoD. i, 3S. ' XiHOpnoN, A«ah. Op. pp. 308. 309. 

« IiiiAK.im, 17,18. 

• HnoD. i, 103, vhen (be lid;* ii nun«] u the bouiulary or lUe Ter- 
■ian empire. 



sionally advanced their conquering armies be- 
yond the western boundaries of their empire, 
and penetrated even to the banks of the Halys. 
We cannot exactly define how far their domi- 
nion may ha^e extended eastward : apparently 
it was of different extent at different epochs. 
From the books of the Zendavesta it woidd ap- 
pear certain that they anciently possessed Aria 
and Bactriana, as far as the Oxus and Indus; 
but at the same time it seems certain, that inde- 
pendent kingdoms were subsequently erected, in 
those provinces. One thing is clear, that a va- 
riety of nations were subject to them, for Hero- 
dotus tells us that tlie several states were ranked 
one above another according to their proximity 
to the seat of empire. " The Medes," he tells 
us', " Uke the Persians, looked upon themselves 
as the first people in the world, and valued other 
nations in proportion as they were situated near 
them; esteeming those the least who are the 
most remote. Under their dominion the differ- 
ent nations were set over one anotlier; the 
Medes being rulers over all, and in a particular 
manner over those who were situated next to 
them : these, again, had dominion over their 
neighbours, and the latter over those that came 
next in locality." At the same time we learn 
from other passages, that the government, like 
that of other Asiatic kingdoms, was one of sa- 
trapies, each foreign satrapy being entrusted to a 
Mede ; and the system being probably nothing 



more than a classification of tlie different na- 
tions, each satrap recei\Hng the tribute collected 
by his more remote neighbom", which was passed 
from one to the other, till it was handed over to 
the king's treasury, by the satrap stationed near- 
est to Media, properly so called. Previous to 
the empire of the Persians, the Medes were the 
more wealthy and more civilized race ; the Ma- 
gian being their estabUshed religion. They had 
become wealthy, not only by their conquests and 
the accumulation of a large tribute, but also in 
consequence of the position of the country, si- 
tuated on the great commercial highways of Asia. 
Their government was completely despotic " ; 
the courts of their kings being guarded by 
a rigid system of etiquette", and distinguished 
by a taste for magnificence, which could only be 
gratified by such a system. The description of 
the Persian court, which was founded on that of 
the Medes, wiU illustrate this. 

The Babylonians, to whom we shall devote a 
separate portion of this work, had attained a 
much higher degree of civilization. As the Me- 
dian empire embraced almost all the provinces 
of the east from the Tigris to the Indus, so the 
dominion of the Babylonians extended over the 
portion of Asia westward of the Tigris, as far as 
the shores of Syria and Phoenicia. They were 
roasters of this territory for nearly one hundred 
and twenty years; the interval between the 

f XmorH. Op. p. 13. " Hiiou. i. 09. 



foundation of their empire by Nebuchadnezzar 
and the conquest of Cynis. 

These three dynasties were all successively 
overthrown by the arms of Cyrus, their fate 
being determined by a single, or, at the most, 
by a second battle ; the common fortune of des- 
potic governments which are held together solely 
by the force of the king's troops, and fall to pieces 
when these are vanquished. These nations, sub- 
ject to an unlimited despotism, were unacquaint- 
ed with that interna! strength which a state 
may derive from the excellence of its constitu- 
tion, the source of all true patriotism, and which 
renders its overthrow all but impossible in any 
equal contest. 

It could not be expected that a people, so rude 
as the Persians then were, should have given to 
an empire of such vast extent, and composed of 
so many incongruous elements, an uniform and 
harmonioiis constitution. We shall ha^'e occa- 
sion to see in the sequel how they acquired the 
forms of administration they possessed ; but in 
the mean time we must not suppose that even an 
accurate partition of the empire into provinces, 
according to fixed geographical Umits, the first 
step toward sucli a political system, could have 
been the work of the first conquerors. Even if 
they had felt its necessity they were far from 
possessing a sufficient knowledge of geography 
to enable them to execute the plan : they were, 
however, in fact, so far from feeling it, that under 
the two fii-st reigns, they do not appear to have 
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even laid the gi'oundwork of sucli aii under- 
taking. The motive which eventually led to 
it appears to have been the only one which 
could well have occasioned it, namely, the ne- 
cessity of providing for a regidar collection of 
the tribute payable by each nation. Even with 
respect to the tribute itself, in the times of Cy- 
rus and Cambyses, no established and well-defined 
system appears to have prevailed, but it was ar- 
bitrarily imposed, according to the circimistances 
of the times, under the names of offerings or 
presents (after the custom of the east) which 
were not unfrequently the more oppressive be- 
cause indefinite. The institution of a regular 
system was first made in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis, the greatest of the Persian kings, and 
at the same time the first attempt was made to 
divide the empire at large into provinces, or, to 
use the Persian word, satrapies. 

An account of these has been preserved to us 
by Herodotus', as taken from the Persian ar- 

■ HiBOD. lii. 89—97. Olhett have *1caaJ; femarked thai the Ilerodo- 
Man accoant of the utrapiej a not ipplicable (o luliiequeol agei of Ibe 
■DOOaicbj. ll ii indeed gcaerally alkged that Ihe diriuoa recorded bjp 
KeiodDtua waa a Jinaneial diiiiioa, and distinct rtom the Irrrifgrul ; bal 
Ibia idea ii unrjoetlioniUy enoDeoui. No trace* oFaay auch diilinclioa 
are oburrable in the irbole course of Peniaa hiilorj : on flte eoatralyi the 
•njuti mil ihow thai it i* couttacj lo (he ipiril of their iiulilulioiu. The 
Guncial amngenienU of the Farsiani kept pace with their territorial 
diriaiant, aod »i Ihe latter, in the dntumenl reteriei] to, appear eitremel; 
rode and imperfecl, lo Ihe former oould not hano remaineil unaltered lo 

RenseU. in hi* Geography of tlerodoluM, haa given u> an eicellent map. 

accompanied by a leatned commeotaij, on Ihia pari of hin aulhor, at the 

ume line ihai be beau the division into aalrapiea u punly depailmental, 

iktt ii 10 laj, ai if each Minp; were compoicd of adjacent ditiricta. Thia 
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chives, and forms unquestionably one of the 
most interesting remains of antiquity. A closer 
acquaintance with Persian history con\'inces us 
indeed that this first outline is inapplicable to the 
state of the empire in succeeding ages ; and the 
document itself bears manifest traces of being a 
first essay; a circumstance whicli rather in- 
creases than diminishes the interest attaching to 
it. We are not to look in this document for a 
geographical division of the different provinces, 
but merely for a rude classification of the dif- 
ferent subject nations, with a statement of the 
tribute imposed on each. Even these nations 
are not always enumerated according to their 
geographical position, but, for reasons which we 
cannot diWne, remote tribes have, occasionally, 
as Herodotus himself remarks ^ been classed to- 
gether. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Herodotean 
catalogue of the satrapies can by no means be 
assumed as the groundwork of a geographical 
and statistical account of the empire. The his- 
torian ought rather to take his position at an 
epoch when those provincial divisions had be- 

is coDtnnr to the iblCDlioa of the aulhoi. who eipnuly umfU tlul wne- 
timei ■lijoining and MUieriraei disunt liibrt were thrown into Uie an* 
government, (tee lltnoii. iii, BS). 'lite latter Bppean. howsTO. to luta 
been the eate in ooly two intuncei. and ibe utiljtj' of Kounetri nup ii 
coaMqaeDtl; id no degree diiniiiuhed. 

' IJesdii. iii, B9. We maj bUo obeerve Ibat t!ie catalogue relerml lo, 
compcebendi the uatiooi then conquered, or lacb ai irete looked upon u 
caDc]ueied. Several uC theae, protected by Iheit mountaini or tbeir itapjas, 
preunlly made ihsmielvea independent, and ceued to ptj thbvie; uf 
wUok wo ibill find HttnJ inaUncM ia the tequal. 



come better defined and established ; that is to 
say, about the latter half, or towards the con- 
clusion of the Persian monarchy ; and although 
we possess no enumeration of the satrapies as 
they existed at that period, such a catalogue may 
be easily compiled out of the works of contem- 
porary authors, especially Xenophon and Ar- 
rian'. 

The Persian empire at that time embraced the 
countries extending eastward as iar as the Indus, 
in which direction Darius Hystaspis had pushed 
an expedition. The Indus, however, formed at 
ail times the eastern boundary of their dominion, 
and is mentioned as such by Jewish as well as 
Grecian authors"'. We may bo inclined to won- 
der that they never carried their conquests farther, 
in a country which has at all times especially 
attracted the cupidity of conquerors by its riches ; 
but the Persians were too much occupied by 
wars in the west, especially with the Greeks, to 
have leisure to extend their dominion in the op- 
posite tlirection, even if the warlike and popu- 
lous tribes of the interior of India had not been 
able to oppose their progress. The Caspian and 
the Euxine, with the intervening range of Cau- 
casus, (the lofty summits of which were never 
crossed by any Asiatic conqueror before Ginghis- 

■ [□ ihF liook of CsTiiEii. i, I , the numlier uf protince> lubjecl to lh« 
Uo; of Tenia i> ilatcd u 127. Il Uoea not. hnwcver. toVov. ihit llioie 
wctc >o many sitrapif 9, became each latnp^ CDrarnonly cmbrucd taveial 
(ribta or aatioaa, as (lotn chap, *iii, terH 9, ihii would appeal in ht ih* 
cue in tbc above eoumentlon. 

* EiTHiR.i. 1. lIiaoD. i<.U. 
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KhanX fanned die natanl boundaries of their 
cB^nne to die north* ; die nomad tribes which 
oocnpy the steppes of A^tzacan, not bang their 
tribiitariesL To die east of the Caqpian^ their 
territOTv iras fenced against the incursions of the 
Mongul and Tartar hmdes by die mighty streams 
of the Jaxartes and OiPoiSy and the country be- 
tween these two rivers, Sogdiana or Great Bu- 
charia, was their £uthest proTinoe in that direc- 
tkm. To the south, their em|Hre was bounded 
by the Indian oceam and the Aralnan peninsula ; 
die desorts of which hare defied the incursions 
of every conqueror; and, to the west, it rested 
on the Mediterranean*. 

This vast empire was cut, as it were, in two 
by the Ecqphrates ; a division which was rec<^- 
nized by the Persians themselves, ipdio distin- 
guished their provinces as they lay on this or 
die other side of that river. This natural division 
greatly facilitates the survey of the whole, and 
may be assumed with advantage in the present 
work. The western or nearest portion of the 
empire, accordingly comprehends the peninsula 
of Asia Minor, as well as Sjnia and Phoenicia ; 
while the fisirther or eastern half, embraces the 
countries between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
with those which extend fix)m the latter river to 



■ Hbboo. iii, 97. 

• Tlie extent to which ceiUin isUnds of the ^geaa, and the districts of 
Europe bordering on the Hellespont, were subject to Penin, depended on 
cirenmsunces, and on the extremelj Ttriabk relatioDS in which the Per- 
sians stood to the Greeks. 
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the Indus. We shall endeavour to illustrate 
these severally, according to their political de- 
marcations. 



COUNTRIES ON THIS SIDE OF THE 
EUPHRATES. 



1. THE PENINSULA OF ASIA MINOR, OR NATOLIA. 



There are few regrions of the ancient world of 
greater historical importance than that part of 
Asia usually denominated Asia Minor. Its po- 
sition rendered it the theatre of almost all the 
wars carried on between the nations of Europe 
and of Asia; and it was here that the fate of 
several mighty empires was decided. But this 
very circumstance rendered it at all times the 
prize of the conqueror; nor has it, since the 
otherthrow of the Lydian empire by Cjtus, ever 
contained any native kingdom of tolerable ex- 
tent and diu-ation. It was, besides, possessed 
not by a single race, but by various tribes, some 
of them established there from time immemorial, 
while others had migrated from Eiu-ope, or the 
interior of Asia ; differing no less in civilization 
than in origin. The luximous lonians and Ly- 
dians, whose effeminacy has become proverbial, 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood of the 



wild inhabitants of the Pontic provinces, some 
of whom still tenanted their aboriginal forests, 
while othere lived a Scythian lil'e in their wan- 
dering carts, Herodotus' mentions thirty dis- 
tinct tribes, which in liis time occupied the inte- 
rior of this peninsula, and their number was 
increased rather than diminished in after ages. 
This diversity of origin would of itsc-lf have ren- 
dered it difficult for so many nations to combine 
in one independent state, even if the continual 
assaults from without, to which they were ex- 
posed, had not rendered such an union im- 
possible. 

The Persians were the masters of the whole 
territory, but their power was far from being the 
same throughout. A dominion established by 
force of anns may, at the first onset, make no 
distinction among the conquered; hut differences 
will speedily arise as the power of the conquerors 
becomes modified by the local situation, the 
manner of life, or the political constitution of 
the conquered. The Persians soon discovered, 
to their cost, that free commercial states, like 
the Grecian cities of Asia Minor, are not to be 
subjected to a perjietual yoke, even when they 
may have been compelled to yield to the first 
pressure of necessity ; and it was soon perceived 
that the numerous cavalry of the conquerors 
were much more able to scour the level parts of 
each district, than to maintain their authoritv 
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among its mountainous retreats. Accordingly, we 
cften find in the heart of the Persian empire 
t-acts inhabited by free races of mountaineers, 
who retained their hberty, protected by their 
lastnesses, or by their poverty : while others, 
acknowledging the general supremacy of the 
Persians, yielded a very doubtful and imperfect 
obedience to their authority, which varied ac- 
cording to circumstances. However imposing 
may be the aspect of a despotic government, its 
internal strength is by no means proportionate ; 
and anarchy is invariably its companion, or its 
follower. 

Asia Minor, at that time, contained ten pro- 
vinces or satrapies, resembling in extent the 
circles of the German empire''. Of these the 
richest and most cultivated were the three ma- 
ritime districts to tlie west, Lydia, Mysia, and 
Caria; which, as well Phrygia and Cappadocia 
in the interior, were subject to the Persians, a 
kind of exception being however made in favour 
of the Grecian cities within their limits. The 
authority of the Persian king was less absolute 
in the mountainous districts to the south, Lycia 
and Cihcia ; as well as in the northern provinces 

* 1 chiU refer to aollioiitiiB under the head of e»ch Mitipy Bi U occurs. 
When 1 ipeaJco(lb«*edi8erentcountri«ai lo many ulrapien, iheeipm- 
■ioD tntj miuirt an uplaoalion. It is true that ill iheK different coun- 
triet dill aol acluilly fbnn to aanj tilnpiet, liut they were deitined to 
Worae luch, even ilthough they hid itluned ■ greitcr oi Ics* degree o( 
htitftnieae*. Dtriui iniginaMy divided Ah> Minor into four satrafnet, 
(Kkhhill. lol.i, p. 307,) bnl in no part of the empire wu it mora 
SLely that cnntinual change* ihcnitd occar, not only in coiiMiguence of tha 
11 of the capital. 



of Bithynia, Paphlagoiiia, and Pontus, thei 
styled Little Cappadociu. 

The satrapy of Lydia was the richest in Asu 
Minor'^, and was always accounted by the Per- 
sians the most considerable, because at the pe- 
riod of their conquest the Lydians were masters 
of that part of the continent. Sardes, the ancient 
capital of the Lydian kings, became the seat of 
the Persian satrap ""j and the residence of the 
monarch, when he visited Asia Minor*. It was 
built in a plain upon the river Maeander, and 
would appear not to have been distinguished for 
magnificence, the houses being constructed of, 
or at least thatched with, reeds'. It possessed, 
however a citadel, protected by a triple wall, 
and always occupied by a Persian garrison'. 

The territory in which Sardes was situated, 
abounded in all the sources of wealth, possessing 
a rare fertility, an extensive commerce, and even 
the auriferous mountain of Tmolus. The city 
was siuTOunded by spacious plains, renowned 
in the time of Strabo for their fertility", and 
through which serpentined the Maeander and 
Cayster. Lydia was also fonned to be one of 

■ Ljdii, (with Ionia, the Kt-coisl,) it menlioaeJ ai a utnpy bj 
Abhiah, i, 13-, XtNOPii. Op. p. 427, and cliewhera. 

* HmoD. V, 100. XEHOfH. Atiab. Op. p. 24S. 

' Xi.Narii.ii, lOB. 

' HERO!). V, 101. These were all coiuumed b; fiie. The cily ii lab. 
(cquCDllj deicribed u loagiiiliceiil. 

t AiKUH, i, T. The mini of thit ciudel mij ilill be traced, lealad on 
an eminence, m ilMp at aot to be approached without difliculty, and even 
dinger. See ibe accauot of Dk. Sitns^.Allg. Gwgr.fpAnn. Feb, 1803. 
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the grand emporia for the exportation of Asiatic 
produce into Europe ; and although the sea- 
commerce was principally in the hands of the 
Greek cities of the coast, yet many passages of 
the ancients prove that a large portion of the 
land traffic, as might be expected, was carried on 
by the Lydians. Sardes itself is described as 
a great commercial city, resorted to not only by 
Greeks and Phrygians, but even by remote no- 
mad tribes for the exchange of their varioxis 
commodities'. In particular this was a principal 
mart for slaves, and hence were derived eunuchs 
to protect the harems of the Persian grandees ; 
this trade having been apparently carried on 
there on a large scale ''. 

The Lydians have also been celebrated as the 
inventors of the art of coining money; an art 
not likely to have been discovered by any but a 
commercial nation'. They were the first also to 
provide places of public entertainment for the 
reception of foreigners ; and even the custom 
prevalent among them, that their young women 
should obtain a marriage portion by the sacrifice 
of their modesty, proves that their city was the 
resort of a great number of wealthy strangers. 
The relations between the sexes are modified 



' SiirniH. Dt Urbib. r. Aou. By Alia he undoubtedly meftiu Sanka. 
4* tti«n wu ft iribt diare nlleil Aq f hX4 Amat ; and the Lydisn* piided 
iheBMlTM OQ hsfing givtn a Dane t* tbc whole cootiaeDl. 
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and deteriorated in places of great commercial 
resort ; and this is especially true of the Asiatic 
towns. Toattract strangers is the great object, 
and the manner in which they are allured some- 
times takes a tincture from the prevaiUng de- 
pravity of the times. 

The industry of this people appears to have 
been exercised chiefly in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles of luxury". They were clothed in upper 
and under garments of purjile, and were skilled 
in the workmanship of the precious metals, of 
which also they invented some new combina- 
tions. The temples of the Greeks were crowded 
with the presents from their kings; which ap- 
pear, however, to have been generally wrought 
by Grecian artists. They also exported their 
unwrought gold into Greece, where it was pur- 
chased for the purpose of gilding the statues of 
the deities". The unplements used in various 
games of hazard, or otherwise, were their inven- 
tions, and either exported by them into Greece, 
or imported by the Grecians. Their commerce 
bore througliout a passive rather tlian an active 
character; nor did they, imder the Persians, 
ever become a seafaring people ; even the colo- 
nies which they are said, at a remote period, to 
have sent out to Etruria, having been conveyed 
in Grecian vessels". Their gold was washed 
down from Mount Tmolus by the river Pac- 
tolus, which ran through their city, from the 
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sands of which it was subsequently collected by 
washing'' ; there being no proof that they ever 
carried on the operation of mining. The trea- 
sury of their kings, like that of the Persians, was 
filled with heaps of this precious dusf. 

The sea-coast of this rich jjronnce was studded 
with Grecian colonies of Ionian origin, and on 
that account denominated Ionia ; but in the 
catalogue of the Persian provinces was not dis- 
tinguished from the rest of Lydia'. Twelve of 
these towns, the most celebrated of which were 
Phociea, Ephesus, and Smyrna, formed for the 
space of about ninety miles, an almost uninter- 
rupted series of various establishments and edi- 
fices, and presented to tlie stranger, as he ar- 
rived by sea, an imposing spectacle of civilization 
and splendour'. They contested with the Phce- 
nicians the advantage of possessing the grand 
exchange of Asia and Europe ; their harbom-s 
were crowded by vessels from every port on the 
Mediterranean, and their fleets of merchantmen 
and men-of-war covered the ^gean. They had 
all experienced a great luimber of political revo- 
lutions, by which they had acquired, or main- 
tained, their republican form of government ; 
and the spirit of independence and love of free- 
dom to which these circumstances gave birth, 
were so effectually stamped upon the national 
character, that all the force of the Persian em- 
pire, though it oppressed, was unable to eiface 

r Ittnoo. Y, im. t IbiJ. vi. 125. • AnitiiM, i, 12. 

■ IUli(>D.i.M3.cIc. 



them. They opposed an heroic resistance to 
the conquering Cyrus ; and many of them, after 
an ineiFectual resistance, preferred exile to sla- 
very*. They revolted in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis, and, aided by the Athenians, reduced 
Sardes to ashes. During the wars between the 
Greeks and Persians which followed, they some- 
times were engaged, by compulsion, on the side 
of the latter, and sometimes fought against 
them; their condition with respect to their mas- 
ters varying with the events of war. The Eu- 
ropean Greeks never lost sight of the idea of 
liberating their Asiatic brethren ; and this was 
at all times a pretext for a war with Persia ; 
and, as is apt to be the case with such pretexts, 
survived the motive which prompted it. The 
Persians, on the other hand, were at last con- 
vinced that fi'ee commercial cities could not be 
reduced to absolute servitude ; and as the pos- 
session of these towns, which supplied them with 
the greater part of their navy, was indispensable, 
they adopted the middle course of bestowing 
upon them an appearance of freedom. They 
were not subjected to Persian satraps, but ruled 
by magistrates, who, as well as the commanders 
of the mercenaries which fonned their garrisons, 
were chosen from a party favourable to the cause 
of Persia. The consequence was, the formation 
in some cities of an oligarchical constitution" ; 



< Hiaoc. i, 169. 

* Such ■ppean lo bsra been ilie case ti 

ipin. 8«e AmMiiM, i, IT, 13. 
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while in others the power gradually fell into the 
hands of a single man, who, in the Grecian 
phrase, was usually denominated a tyrant. 

The chain of Greek colonies extended also 
along the coast of the satrapy of Caria', which 
adjoined that of Lydia to the south. The 
northern portion of this province, like the pre- 
ceding, was occupied by lonians; but the south- 
ern coast, with the adjacent island of Rhodes, 
was colonized by people of Dorian origin, who 
conferred on all this region the appellation of 
Doris. Miletus, the queen of all the Grecian 
cities of Asia, was Ionian : the next to Tyre 
herself in commercial opulence, and the fruitful 
mother of a hundred colonies, many of which 
rivalled, and in the end surpassed their parent in 
riches and greatness. In the general revolt un- 
der Aristagoras, Miletus alone equipped a squa- 
dron of a hundred triremes ; and fleets of equal 
size are mentioned on other occasions. Her ex- 
tensive commerce was not confined to the Medi- 
terranean, but sought to monopoUse the naviga- 
tion of the Euxine and sea of Azof: the shores of 
both were crowded with Milesian colonies : set- 
tlements originally made for the benefit of the 
mother city, but which, in consequence of their 
favourable situations, soon attained considerable 
consequence, enabling the merchants of Greece 
to penetrate into the interior of Em"opean and 
Asiatic Russia, and at a later period, if not then, 

■ Carii ii ninaliDiieil u 3. diitinct istripy by Anaim, i, 30 ; amJ clia- 
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fonning a channel for the introduction of Indian 
merchandise into the ports of the Wesf. 

The Doric colonies, of which Halicarnassus, 
the native town of the father of history, was the 
most considerable, did not come up to those of 
Ionia in the fertility of their soil, or extent of 
their commerce*; tliey were, however, treated 
by the Persians on the same footing with the 
others. 

The Carians, the original inhabitants of the 
country, were forced by these Grecian settlers 
farther back into the interior : they had at one 
time been a powei-lul and warlike nation, pos- 
sessing the islands of the /Egean, pursuing ma- 
ratinie commerce, and practising piracy. They 
had voluntarily submitted to the power of the 
Persians*; and had been allowed to retain their 
native princes or kings, of whom mention is 
made in the muster of the army of Xerxes^ 
Then- territory was, however, in the end, treated 
as a conquered province, and is described by 
later writers as fonning a distinct satrapy. 

The satrapy of Mysia", or, as it was afterwards 
called, of Phrygia on the Hellespont, bordered 

1 S«e the excellent probatioaary EisBy of FrorettDr Riudich, Dt Ml- 
ttta fiaufat Cflaniit. Would ihal more of our jouag fcboUii wouM in 
like niuiiwr lelecl certain specific niibjcrU belonging )o ancienl hiiloij wid 
geogiafihj for illuilntian '. 

' Hinon, i. M2. 

• Ibid, i, \H. 

* 1'be kinf! of CBljodn. > Caiian cilj. i> [here mentioned. 

< MyiU it menliontil u a upuaic sairap; by Arhiik, i, 12, and Xa- 
HomoH, Hit). Grtc. Op. p. 462 and 4U6 ^ in the first of wliich plac«i 
Fbarnabaiui ii *ly)ed iha saitap of JEoVu, and, in the ucond, of Phiypa 
on the Hellespont. 
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on Lydia to the north. Even in ancient times 
it was difficult to define its limits, as it never 
composed a single state, but consisted of a col- 
lection of various tribes. Its shores were occu- 
pied by Greeks of ^olian origin, continuing the 
series of Grecian colonies as far as the Helles- 
pont and Propontis, where Cyzicus, a colony of 
Miletus, eclipsed all the rest. The soil of My- 
sia siupassed even that of Ionia in fertility^, 
though the climate was not so good ; agriculture 
appears to have been the principal pursuit of its 
old inhabitants, the Mysians ", who were pro- 
bably of the same orirgin with the Lydians and 
Carians, and observed the same reUgious rites '. 
To the Persians, the possession of this territory 
was of peculiar importance, as commanding the 
passage fi-om Asia to Europe ; and the more so 
in proportion as they were led to attach a still 
higher value to their European possessions in 
consequence of their wars with Greece, and the 
apprehension they enteitained of the inroads of 
Greeks or Macedonians, 

We also leam from the testimony of Xeno- 
phon, that the western ]]ortion of the adjacent 
province of Bithynia was attached to that of 
Mysia, whose satraps took up their habitual 
residence in the Bithynian town of Dascylium ', 
This fruitful country, thickly studded with vil- 
lages and country towns, was subject to the 



• Ibid, i, 36. 

t Compire Xisorn. Or- P- « 
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Persians ; but, as we shall have occasion to 
show, the relations between the conquered and 
their conquerors were by no means the same in 
its eastern dinsion. 

The interior of Asia Minor contained the two 
satrapies of Great Phrygia and Great Cappadocia, 
between which flowed the river Halys, the most 
considerable stream in the peninsula. Phrj-gia", 
comprehending what was afterwards denominated 
Galatia, would have formed one of the most ex- 
tensive pro\'inces of the empire had not the 
Persians, probably to prevent this, detached 
from it two of its limitary districts, and added 
them to the mljoining governments. These 
were, to the east, Lycaonia', which they threw 
to Cappadocia, and, to the west, the territory of 
the Milya;, which was considered as a part of 
Lycia^ The Phrygians were not only one of 
the most ancient and considerable nations of 
Asia Minor, but also at one period possessed 
extensive dominion, which appears to have em- 
braced the greater part of the peninsula. They 
were long celebrated as an agiicultural people ', 
and continued to maintain the same reputation 
under the dynasty of the Persians ". The nature 
of their country, consisting for the most part of 

•■ Phiygiais mentioned aiadiilincHBtmi^bjABiiMi'. 1,35; Xitioph. 
Am^. Op. f. 527, ii uiibi. 

' Xisovn. lur. tU. ' Atinnv, i, 34. 

' They are tliui JtscribeJ ia ths i-irir Iraditiooi of lome of iheir kiap,. 
tat >ii>Udcc, Ihit of LitjrsriM. Set Bkbl. der aJici Lilt, md Knuil, %l. rii. 

■ 5«W. TimociiT. ad tdylt. i, 41. 



a fertile plain, watered by several streams, fa- 
voured this mode of life ; at the same time that 
they paid great attention to the keeping of live 
stock, especially sheep". The sheep reared in 
the vicinity of Celsenfe, one of their cities, were 
celebrated not only for the iineness of their 
fleeces, in which respect they rivalled those of 
Miletus, but for their peculiar blackness, which 
was so perfect as to be compared to that of the 
raven's wing °. It appears to have been a gene- 
ral property of the interior of Asia Minor, that, 
for some reason with which we are luiacqmiinted, 
the cattle reared tliere bad fleeces of a pccuharly 
soft and delicate texture. The goats and rabbits 
of the country being no less distinguished for 
this quality than the sheep ; for it is in the terri- 
tory of the ancient Phrygia that the Angora goat' 
and rabbit are found. The hair of the goat was 
woven into cloth in the time of the Persians, for 
we find in Aristotle the remark that the goats of 
this country were shoni like sheep elsewhere'' ; 
and garments matle of the fur of the rabbit are 
mentioned by ancient authors of a later period'. 
The capital of the satrapy was Celasnie, a rich 

■ Hctot>. loc. cil. • Srmio, p. 867. 

' The modern Angora i> ihe Ancyra of the ancienu, lilualed in iha 
north -eniten] pan of Phrygia, cilled afterwanli Galalia. Il must not 
tie confounded with another Ancyra on (he boidorsof Mysia, where lira 
celebrated Marmrn- Ancfiranim wis Found. 1 he hilli about Anryia an 
1 the preseol day covered with henii 
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and splendid city, situated on the great com- 
mercial highway leading from the interior of 
Asia to Ephesiis and Miletus, and which from 
tliis very circumstance became one of the most 
considerable commercial marts of the interior. 
Merchants from this place resorted to Carura, 
situated on the borders of Caria, Phrygia, and 
Lydia, and celebrated for its spacious caravan- 
serais'. Celaens numbered among its inhabits 
ants, at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, 
the richest private individual of all Asia: wealthy 
enough to offer tliat monarch, when he passed 
through the city, an enormous sum of ready 
money as a contribution towards the expenses 
of the expedition, considering himself abundantly 
rich in his landed possessions and slaves'. At 
CeljcnaJ was tlie usual residence of the Persian 
satrap, which was adorned with a palace, proba- 
bly erected by Xerxes, as well as with other 
establishments, and parks of such extent as not 
only to afford room for great hunts of wild ani- 
mals, but to permit an army of twelve thousand 
men to encamp within its precincts". 

gleaningi rcapKting tbc early matiii^tute or the Angora fur, lo be FuildiI 
in ihe Eipoutio totiut iiHmij of an ftDoaymous aiitfaor, in the G*at^pi^*f^ 
Anti^ui of J AC. Grokovic). The compoiiliaa beloDgt la the bnt half of 
the (ourtb ceatury ; and ths oripnal appean to haic been in Greek, of 
which we oulf poueu a (itnstation, in bubuaiu Lalin, not bowmcr with- 

' llav^Dxtia. Stribo, p. 867. The Corun or Slrabo it •ilbet tb« 
same with, or in the immediilB Ticinitj of, Ibe Cydnra of Herodotiu. <ni. 
30, 31,) vhen the rotd froin the interior of Atri parted off to Caria *hi to 
Lydia, or to ibe citie* of Aliletua and Satdei. and wben Cticius fiaed ib« 
limila of Caria Itid I'bryipa. 

■ IUkud. «ii. 37. ■ Xi.Norn. Aa^. Op. p. 346. 
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Other cities of the same satrapy were distin- 
guished, under the Persians, for their importance 
and wealth, such as Colossae, Sagalassus', and 
others of inferior note ; and Phrygia at large is 
described by Herodotus as one of the richest 
provinces of Asia Minor. 

The district to the south-east, called Lycaonia, 
which, as we have already remarked, was at- 
tached to the satrapy of Cappadocia, was a 
steppe impregnated with salt, and containing a 
salt lake, named Tatta. Almost the only occu- 
pation of the inliabitants appears to have been 
the keeping of sheep, but, although numerous, 
these did not equal those of Celfeuie in the fine- 
ness of their fleeces*. 

Cappadocia, under the Persians, was the com- 
mon designation of all the countries between the 
Halys and Euphrates ; the former separating it 
from Phrygia and Paphlagonia, the latter from 
Armenia. It comprehended not only Cappa^ 
docia, properly so called, but all the districts 
aftenvards known under the general name of 
Ponhis. Writers contemporary with the Per- 
sians do not mark any subdivisions of this exten- 
sive territory, but Strabo speaks of two distinct 
satrapies as having existed in the time of the 
Persians, that of Great Cappadocia, and Cappa^ 
docia on the Pontus ' ; from which, in after 
times, proceeded the appellation of the kingdom 
of Pontus. 

■ HiBiu. Tii,30; XtNOPH, locciu > SiBAio. p. 8S2, 8S3. 



Supposing that such a division was in fact 
made by the Persians, it would appear to have 
been very imperfectly observed. The few re- 
cords we possess of the history of the territory 
at that period, tend to show tliat, upon its con- 
quest, a prince of the royal family, the Achse- 
menidfe, was placed upon the throne, on which 
his posterity were constantly maintained, wth 
the title of kings. These were generally tribu- 
tary to the Persians, but occasionally, when fa- 
voured by circumstances, asserted their inde- 
pendence ; or were even put in possession of 
some of the adjacent satrapies, without its being 
possible to define with accuracy the hmits of 
their territory '. At the time of the retreat of 
the ten thousand, both divisions of Cappadocia 
appear to have been subject to Mithridates, 
who, notwithstanding he took part in the revolt 
of Cyrus, was allowed to retain liis dependent 
authority after the overthrow of that prince". 
His son Ariobarzanes was created during his 
father's lifetime satrap of Phrygia, and after his 
death succeeded also to the hereditary posses- 
sions of his family"^. His successors, the kings 
of Pontus, down to the celebrated Mithridates, 
continued to trace their descent ft-om the ancient 



■ Ths fiagmentt illuiintlTe a( the bislorj ol the kiogi of Foniu tod 
Cappidocia hite been collected oith great induitij by Vailliht, io bii 
Hiiuria Arhtmtnidarunt ita Trgum Poali Bmpirri rt Dithynix. It in mkol- 
Tesl from (hii work thai tbe early biatoi; of Ibest piincei, duriog the Pet- 
uan moaarch;, can only be gatbeied by cuojeclore. 
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royal race of Persia, though many objections 
might have been started to such a genealogy. 

Great Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Proper'', 
continued in all ages to he an indifferently cul- 
tivated district, with few natural advantages. 
Wheat was grown where the nature of the soil 
permitted ; but the greater part of the province 
consisted of lofty downs, fit only for the pas- 
turage of sheep ; the climate also being raw and 
inclement. To these natural disadvantages was 
added an almost total want of wood, rendering 
the construction of buildings difficult and ex- 
pensive. Consequently the greater part of the 
territory was destitute of towns ; the inhabitants, 
though not migratory, living in open villages, 
and even their principal city (as it was called) Ma^ 
zaca, resembling more an encampment of shep- 
herds and herdsmen than a regidar town. There 
existed, however, two cities in the more fruitful 
part of the country, Comana and Morimena, 
which are remarkable for having possessed, in 
common with some cities of Asia which we shall 
have occasion to mention, the traces of a hier- 
archical constitution". 



* Beiide* th« plicM of SUabo titta^j referred to, Cappadocii i* men- 
lioaeil by XeoopboD u foimlug, wilh Lycoouia, > Mparate silnpy. 
XiHoru. Op.p. 417. 

• I hang taken the »bcnre pirtieula™ from Stii*iii>, but ihey appear »p- 
plicable 10 Ihe iUIg of Ibe coualiy under Ihe Persiana. Wrilen of ihit 
■gc fieijaeally mentiau Cappadocia, bul are lo poor in ficli jeiperting it, 
lb*t it it ea>y la tee they knew nolhiog about it. No nation of Asia Miaor 
w» more rude or unciviiiied Ibaa llioe Cappidociam ; by the Ramau 
lb«y were oaly tileeiaed u good litter-bearers, oq account of the breadth 
of their iboulder*. 



The Cappadocians are always styled by writers 
contemporary with the Persians, Leuco-Syri, or 
White Syrians'; to distinguish them from the 
Syrians properly so called. 

" Their complexion," says Strabo, " was fairer 
than that of their countrymen to the south." It 
is probable, however, that the Cappadocians had 
themselves assimied this appellation, from mo- 
tives of vanity. Most of the eastern nations take 
a pride in bearing a name significant of fairness 
of complexion. Hence the White Huns, the 
golden-horde, (among the Kalmucs), etc. Even 
the empress of Russia was habitually styled by 
her oriental subjects, the White Czarina. 

Cappadocia on the Pontus, or, as it was 
afterwards styled, Pontus, was also inhabited 
by the Leuco-Syri in its western dirision bor- 
dering on the Halys*. Besides these, however, 
were settled there a mixed multitude of tribes, 
which had probably migrated from the north, 
and in many respects retained their original 
barbarism. It is ])ossible that the western divi- 
sion of their territory may have been subjugated, 
and formed, as Strabo leads us to conclude, a 
separate satrapy''; but the inhabitants of its 
eastern half, safe in their woods and mountains, 
paid little or no regard to the authority of the 
Persian king, except when, for the sake of plun- 
der, they chose to accompany his armies. Many 

' Ueiod. V, 49 i Srntio, p. B19. t Sr>*«r>, p. 833. 

>■ Ibid. p. 808. I un aoi awaie uf »uy attwr plire wfacro thU twnloiy 
i* named at > iliitinci tainpj. 
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traits respecting them have been preser\'ed by 
Xenophoii and other contemporary authors, 
which possess all the interest which attaches to 
the records of a semi-barbarous people. In the 
most easterly comer of their territory li\ed the 
Heniochi, whose name was significant of their 
manner of life, and their Scythian origin. They 
migrated, like other Tartar tribes, from place to 
place in their carts, in which were their habi- 
tations. The vicinity of the sea inclined them 
to maritime pursuits ; and the rich trading ves- 
sels of the Greeks allured them to practise 
piracy. The Chalybians occupied a mountainous 
district in their neighbourhood ; a nation cele- 
l)rated as early as the Homeric poems for their 
silver mines, and who continued, in the time of 
Xenophon, to work them, though then pro- 
ducing nothing but iron'. They were at that j 
time subject to their more powerful neighbours, 
the Mosynasci ; one of the wildest and most 
uncivilized nations of Asia, who were governed 
by a chief or king, maintained at the public 
expense in a wooden tower, which he was never 
permitted to quit. Their habitations were pitched 
upon the smnmits of the moiuitains, at certain 
intervals, so that the approach of an enemy 
might be announced from one to the other by 
signals. Their food consisted of (hied fish and 
chestnuts; the latter supplied in abundance by 
their extensive forests; and on this diet the 
children of their principal men were so effec- 
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tiially fattened, that, according to Xenophon, 
they were nearly as broad as they were long. 
They practised piracy, in boats containing only 
three persons, two combatants and one who 
rowed ; tliey dyed and tattooed their bodies with 
representations of flowers. 

The Tibareni were of less barbarous manners, 
and inhabited a less mountainous country, reach- 
ing to the spacious and fruitful plain of The- 
miscyra ; one of the most fertile spots in Asia, 
and the ancient seat of the fabled Amazons. 
This plain, with the surrounding momitains, 
was covered by woods of fruit trees, many of the 
most valuable sorts flourishing without culti- 
vation. Com and wine were no less abundant 
there, and the vast woods abounded in game. 
On the coast were the Milesian colonies of 
Amisus and Trapezus, founded for the purpose 
of promoting the navigation of the Euxine, and 
favouring a commercial intercourse with the 
natives. 

In the centre of their territory was situated 
the city of Comana, resembhng one of the same 
name in Great Cap])adocia, not only in its ap- 
pellation, but its internal constitution. The go- 
vernment was in the hands of the priesthood : 
the high priest of tlie deity worshipped in both 
cities exercising a sort of autliority over the 
town and the adjacent (Ustrict. Several thou- 
sand slaves of botli sexes belonged to the tem- 
ple, as well as extensive landed possessions. 
A spiritual supremacy of this kind prevailed 
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in several cities of Asia Minor ; as, for instance, 
at Pessinus in Pbrygia". The origin of such 
constitutions is uncertain ; but, according to tra- 
dition, was of very ancient date. The same cities 
were also gi'eat resorts of commerce, lying on 
the high-road from Armenia to Asia Minor. 
The bond between commerce and reUgion was 
very intimate ; the festivals of their worship were 
also tliose of their great fairs, frequented by a 
multitude of foreigners ; all of whom, (certain 
classes of females not excepted,) as well as every 
thing which had a reference to trade, were con- 
sidered as under the immediate protection of the 
temple and the divinity. The same fact may 
be remarked here wliich has obtained in several 
states of Central Africa ; namely, that the union 
of commerce with some particular mode of wor- 
ship gave occasion, at a very early period, to 
certain political associations, and introduced a 
sacerdotal government. 

To the west of Pontus lay Paphlagonia, sepa- 
rated from it by the Halys, here two stades in 
breadth, and only passable by boats'. The 
eastern division of this country was covered, 
Uke the former, with lofty hills, over which the 
road lay from Amisus to Trapezus, but the 
western portion of the country formed a noble 
plain watered by several rivers. This district 
possessed an excellent breed of horses, from the 



' Xtnorm. Anah. Op. p. 3 



possession of which the Paphlagonian cavalry 
came to be accounted the best in Asia. The 
Persians had taken possession of the country, 
and the Paphlagonians are enumerated by Hero- 
dotus among the tributary nations'"; but they 
were too strong to be completely subdued. In 
the time of Xenophon they appear to have been 
nearly independent, under a ruler of their own, 
who, though frequently siding mth the Persians, 
did not hesitate, when inclined by circumstances, 
to take part with the Greeks ; and as the Pajih- 
lagonians were able to bring into the field an 
anny of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
they possessed the means of making their alh- 
ances respectable". Sinope, a Milesian colony, 
the most opxUent of all the Grecian towns on 
the Euxine, was also situated on their coast. It 
was an independent republic, possessing an ex- 
tensive territory of its own, but tributary to 
Persia, at least at certain periods. 

One district alone of the northern coast of 
Asia Minor remains to be considered, that of 
BithjTiia, situated to the west ; a country no 
less fruitful, level, and rich in pastures, than 
Paphlagonia, except at its western extremity, 
where rose the lofty and woody region of mount 
Olympus. Like Pontus, it was inhabited by va- 
ritjus tribes, all of European origin, from the 
adjacent kingdom of Tlirace". They had no 
towns, but hved in large open tillages, with 
which the interior of the country was filled in 
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every direction. The level parts abounded in 
all sorts of grain, as well as vegetables and vines ; 
and fed large flocks of sheep. Their oil, as in 
many other parts of Asia, was procured from 
sesamum. The sea-coast was covered with ex- 
tensive forests, supplying good timber for ship- 
building, of which the Grecian colonists of He- 
i-aclea did not fail to make use"". 

There is no ten-itory of Asia Minor concern- 
ing which the information we possess is more 
defective, nor one, the relations of which to the 
Persian empire it is more difficult to define. It 
is true that Herodotus specifics some of the 
tribes inhabiting Bithynia, both in his catalogue 
of the satrapies, and his account of the forces 
of Xerxes''; but it is probable that the different 
tribes were not treated by the Persians on the 
same footing. The Bithyni were the principal 
race, occupying the western division of the 
country. They were subject to a Persian satrap, 
who was also governor of Little Phrygia, and 
had his residence in the city of Dascyfium, situ- 
ated between the two provinces, where every 
thing which could minister to the unbounded 
luxury of a Persian vice-regal court was found 
in abundance'. The other Thracian tribes, how- 

P 6e«Xi»0PH.J»u(.. Op. pp.376. 377. n Htnor., iii. 90; vii, 72. 

' XcHorH. J/«[kn. iv. Op. p. 509. " Aguilaui muched lo DiscjUnm, 
wbere was ibe palace oC the ulnip Pliiriiibiiui ; turrouadcd by manjr 
\uge villigei, BboundiDg in all ihe necnsBnei of life. 1'here were also 
■bundiDca of Baimda of ibe cbace ; lome in encluted packs, othen in tb« 
open coualry. Tbey wore lUTTBumlcd by a itreua full of all kJDili of liab ; 
lad tbere were nlao in (lie oeigbbaarbixiil a mullilude of binli Cor iucb ai 
were akilled in fonltiig." 



ever, which occupied the eastern part of the 
country, were not subject to his dominion, hut 
governed by a chief of their own, who was an 
ally and tributary of the Persian monarch ; in re- 
turn for which his authority was maintained, and 
his country defended by the neighbouring sa- 
traps against the assaults of enemies, especially 
of the Greeks. 

It remains to speak of the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, comprehending the districts of Lycia, 
Painphylia with Pisidia, and Cilicia, All these 
countries were extremely mountainous; the range 
of Taurus commencing in the first, and extend- 
ing through the others. The difficult nature of 
their country always opposed obstacles to their 
conquest ; and though reckoned by the Persians 
among their conquered provinces, they were in 
reality far from being always in subjection to 
them. 

Of all these, the Lycians, situated on the sea- 
coast, were the most ci\'ilized. According to 
Strabo, their cities formed at a very early period 
a federal league, bearing a close resemblance to 
that of the Achjeans. They held congresses in 
wliich their common interests were discussed; 
and were governed by a president styled l.yciar- 
chus, with other subordinate magistrates'. The 
date of this constitution is uncertain, but the 
Lycians are always spoken of as a free people 
up to the Persian invasion ; when they sank im- 
der the attacks of the generals of Cyrus'. Their 



subsequent revolts prove that they had been re- 
duced to the state of a conquered province", al- 
though we do not find any satrap of Lycia ex- 
pressly mentioned. The same appears to have 
been the case with Pamphylia ; the sea-coast of 
which wjis a frequent station for the fleets of the 
Persians. The rude Pisidians, however, seated 
on their moimtains, gave themselves so little 
concern about the authority of the Persians, that 
it appears to have been, as it were, the constant 
duty of the neighbouring satraps to wage war 
against them*. The same was true of the much 
more extensive district of CiHcia ; which con- 
tained, between its lofty chains of mountains, 
especially in those to the east, spreading plains 
and valleys, adorned with the most luxuriant 
vegetation, and producing abimdance of every 
kind of com, as well as of fruit and \ines. 
Through this elevated country ran the high-road 
from Lycaonia to Tarsus, a large, opulent, and 
splendid city on the Cydnus; by which, also, 
Xenophon, with the army of the younger Cjtus, 
entered into Upper Asia^. Cilicia was at that 
time governed by a prince of its own, styled 
Syennesis, who, though tributary, retained the 
title of king, and who was treated by Cyrus as 
an enemy, till he had appeased him by presents. 
Not only were the Umits of his kingdom accu- 
rately defined, but CiUcian and Persian outposts 
were stationed over against each other, and the 

•■ DioD. ii, p. 74. • Xisorii. At-ab. i. Op. p. JM. 

., I Ibid. loc. cil. p. 34S. 



boundary pass secured by gates. On other oc- 
casions, however, we find Persian satraps men- 
tioned as governing the country': the ships of 
the Cilicians always formed a part of the Persian 
fleet, and Xenophon himself, who mentions the 
cu-cumstances above referred to, speaks of the 
country as forming part of the dominions of 
Persia", a certain proof tliat the conquerors at 
first pennitted the Cilicians, as they did so many 
other nations, to retam their former rulers and 
their internal constitution; and that their domi- 
nion continued to be undefined, and was perpe- 
tually modified by existing circumstances. 



II. SVKIA AND PUfEMCLA. 

The coimtries comprehended by the Greeks un- 
der the general name of Syria, formed another 
principal portion of the Persian territory on this 
side of the Euphrates : but the term Syria was 
used by them in so loose and indefinite manner 
that a previous account of it is necessary. 

The appellation of Syria answers, in its widest 
signification, to the oriental term Aram, and de- 
notes all the coimtries inhabited by the Ara- 
mieans or Syrians; embracing not only the 
coimtries on this side the Euphrates, but fre- 
quently, also, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and 

• AmiiAK, ii, 4. • Xttio»a. Of. p. 417. 



even Assyria properly so called, or Kurdistan, 
on the other side the Tigris ; nothing being more 
common with the Greek and Roman authors 
than to interchange the tenns of Syria and As- 
sjTia. In general, therefore, this name was ap- 
pUed to the extensive plains which stretch from 
tlie Mediterranean to Armenia, and the moun- 
tains of Persia, tliroughout which the same lan- 
guage was spoken, differing only in its dialect ; 
a proof that the same race possessed that re- 
gion. 

In the more restricted sense of the word, Syria 
was imderstood to mean the countries on this 
side the Euphrates, and Ijing between that river 
and tlie Mediterranean ; sometimes comprehend- 
ing Phoenicia and Palestine, sometimes without 
including these, especially the former, whose in- 
habitants, originally of the same stock, soon dis- 
tinguislied themselves from those of the interior 
by their addiction to maritime affairs. The latter 
preserved the peaceful habits and dispositions 
which usually characterize the occupants of ex- 
tensive and fertile plains. They frequently be- 
came the prey of foreign conquerors, without 
ever themselves becoming conspicuous in the 
history of the world as such : although the rulers 
of some of the states mto wliich their country 
was subdivided, especially the princes of Da^ 
mascus, occasionally made successful efforts to 
enlarge their dominion. On the contrary, they 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of their 
own territory, which in many parts abounded in 



wine% corn^ and the other necessaries of life; 
or, where the nature of the soil did not permit 
this, they became herdsmen, or, more frequently, 
shepherds. These fruitful situations were princi- 
pally found in the northern portion of the coun- 
try, where the chain of mountains which runs 
along the coast divides itself into two branches, 
Libanus, and Anti-Libanus, whose woody emi- 
nences enclose one of the richest vales on the 
surface of the globe ; a district which in conse- 
quence of its depressed situation was denomi- 
nated by the Greeks, the Hollow (or Ccele) Syria. 
This was looked upon as the most important 
part of the whole territory, and is frequently 
named, when in fact the whole of Syria is meant. 
The rest of the country consisted of one unin- 
terrupted plain, diminishing in fertihty in propor- 
tion as it receded from the mountains and ap- 
proached the confines of ^Vrabia, and finally be- 
coming, from the want of water, a mere desert, 
where no further traces of cities or settled habi- 
tations were to be found, occupied only by the 
tents and herds of wandering Arabs^ Yet even 
this sandy waste contained some fertile spots, in 
one of which Palmyra, so celebrated for her mag- 
nilicent remains, was seated; serving as a halting- 
place to the Indian caravans, on their way to 
Tyre and the coast of the Mediterranean. Se- 

* EipecUll; in the leitiuiiy of Chaljbaa, the wine of which <tu held 
ID high ettimilioQ. Strido. p. 1068. 

' PanicuUrly irhrai, which nowher* kiitined greater peifHlioD ibiB in 
Palettioe. ' STHABn, p, 1093. 
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veral other cities were planted in the northern 
or mountainous region, as Damascus, (at one 
time the mistress of the whole country), Chaly- 
bon, (or Haleb,) and others ; or along the course of 
the Euphrates, as was the case with Thapsacus, 
and Circesixmi (or Karchemish), where the Eu- 
phrates was usually passed. Even the less fi-uit- 
(ul districts were sprinkled here and there with 
groves of palms ; and the ridges of Libanus and 
Antt-Libanus were crowned with forests of cedar 
and other stately timber trees, affording an in- 
exhaustible supply of wood for the dock-yards 
and edifices of the commercial cities of Phce- 
uicia. 

As tlie Persians were always able to sweep 
with their cavalry the plains of Syria, they 
treated it altogether as a conquered and subject 
country ; the possession of which was the more 
important, as it tended to secure that of Egypt, 
which they were anxious to maintain in subjec- 
tion, in the same degree that the Egyi)tians were 
on many occasions eager to shake off" their yoke. 
It would appear from notices in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, that nearly the whole of 
Syria formed, at the period of which we are 
speaking, the province of a single satrap, who 
bore the title of governor of the country " be- 
yond the river*"", Palestine being, without doubt, 
comprehended in bis jurisdiction, though occa- 
sionally the Jews were governed by a ruler of 
their own race. At other times we find allusion 



made to more satraps than one°. At a later 
period we have proof that Ccele-Syria, with 
Phcenicia, were detached from the rest of Syria*^, 
and we may, therefore, conchide that the country 
was generally, though not always, divided into 
two governments. The usual residence of the 
Syrian satraps was near the sources of the Uttle 
river Dacadacus, about fifty miles to the west 
of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, where they had 
a palace and spacious pleasure-grounds, which 
were laid waste by the younger Cyrus*. The 
residence of the satrap of Ccele-Syria was pro- 
bably Damascus ; but of this we have no posi- 
tive proof. 

The great maritime towns of Syria, to which 
we shall subsequently devote a separate part of 
this work, thougli annexed in the catalogue of 
Persian satrapies to that of Ccele-Syria, enjoyed 
many important privileges''. They were of the 
highest importance to the Persians, not only as 
being the richest in their empire, but as their 
fleets enabled them to command the Mediter- 
ranean. Besides, these cities had voluntarily 
submitted themselves to the first Persian con- 
queror ' ; probably because they veiy properly 
considered the payment of a tribute would be 
less burdensome than a siege and a possible sack 
of their town ; of which the incursions of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian annies had left on 

■ NiniHiiH, ii, 7. 9. ' Dion. Sic. ii. p. 261. 

I Xr-n™.i)i>«ft. Op. p. M4. 

^ 8m ih* cbapWr on the PhoiDiciaw below. ■ Hiaoo. iii, 19. 
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their minds a terrible recollection. In return 
for this submission, they were allowed to retain 
their internal constitution, and even their native 
line of princes ; their subjection being confined 
to the payment of a tribute, for the collection of 
which the neighbouring satraps were respons- 
ible, and to the furnishing a certain contingent 
to the naval armaments of the Persians. By 
such moderate concessions they secured the un- 
disturbed prosecution of their commerce through 
the whole extent of the Persian empire, and 
requited their masters with a fidelity and zeal 
which was proof against almost every change of 
fortune. 



COUNTRIES BEYOND THE EUPHRATES. 



I. COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES. 



The vast plains enclosed by the above rivers 
formed, as it were, an isosceles triangle, of 
which the rivers composed the two sides, and 
the Tauric range, by which it was bounded to 
the north, the base. From its situation between 
the two great streams, the Greeks gave it the 
name of Mesopotamia ; an appellation which 
appears, however, not to have been known dur- 
k2 



ing the dynasty of the Persians. It was much 
more usually considered a part of Syria, because 
inhabited by a portion of the Syrian race ; or as 
belonging to Arabia, because a number of Arab 
tribes were accustomed to wander in the steppes 
it contains ; and accordingly we find that the 
names of Syria, or Assyria, and Arabia are ap- 
plied to it indiscriminately'. 

The district thus called, in aftertimes, Meso- 
potamia, varies greatly in its natural features. 
The greater part forms a barren steppe of im- 
mense extent, without the smallest inequality of 
surface, and equally destitute of wood and water, 
some desert streams excepted, which in dry 
seasons are totally absorbed. A few plants, of 
small size, some of them aromatic, and among 
others a species of absinthium, were its sole ve- 
getable productions. No inhabitants were found 
tliere, with the exception of some nomad hordes, 
partly wanderers from Arabia, partly from the 
mountainous region to the north. Many districts 
were totally destitute of grass and fodder : the 
animals, however, of the desert, wild asses and 
ostriches, were found in abundance. Tlie former, 
which have now retired Into the steppes of Mon- 
golia and the deserts of Persia, then wandered 
over these plains, and were chased by horsemen, 
and caught with the lasso^ The ostrich also, 

■ 1l ii ityUd Syria or Aisjha, when underaliwd Id fompreheod Dabj- 
lonii. XiNOFHOH (friHn whose docriplion in the tint book o( the Amah. 
the (oHiming iccouDl ii takcD), calls it Anlna. Neithe' li« noi H«fD- 
dolui aver lue the term M«iiopotainla. 

* The inimal dcacHbed bj AaiaTOTLi, HUi. Anim, ri, 21 «Dd 3^ it 
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which is still so abundant in the deserts of Africa 
and Arabia, now rarely occurs in the ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

The country improved in fertility as it verged 
towards the banks of the Euphrates, or rose in 
the direction of the chain of Taurus. In these 
parts were found a considerable number of towns 
of some importance ; sucli as Circesium, Aiithe- 
musias, with others near on the Euphrates ; and, 
in the northern part of the country, Zoba or 
Nisibis. The antiquity of these cities was very 
great : their inhabitants were in a great measiu-e 
Syrians, and thus the whole territory came to 
be annexed by the Persians to the satrapy of 
Syria. The desert part of Mesopotamia appears 
to have been in a great degree abandoned to 
itself. 

During the empire of thePersians.the southern 
part of this coimtry, forming the district of Ba- 
bylonia, and a separate satrapy, was cut off by 
a wall of bricks, cemented with bitumen, which 
ran obliquely across the plain from the Eu- 
phrates to tlio Tigris, and was conunonly called 
the Median wall'*. Like many other structures 
of the same kind in Asia, it appears to have been 
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designed to repress the incursions of the barba- 
rous hordes, which infested the desert without. 

Babylonia formed a satrapy by itself, and though 
one of the smallest in extent, was in riches and 
resoiu"ces the most considerable of all*. This 
important district demands a separate portion of 
this work for its consideration. 

The mountains which bounded Mesopotamia 
to the north were in a great measure occupied 
by rude and warlike tribes, which oftmed no al- 
legiance to the Persian monarch. Their country 
extended along the banks of the Tigris, from the 
little river Ccntrites' (Khabour), which formed 
the bomidary of Armenia, as far as Cappadocia 
on the Pontus ; as we learn from the interesting 
recital of Xenophon, whose retreat with the ten 
thousand lay directly tlirough this territory. 
The first that he fell in with were the Carduchi, 
occupying the steep mountains and deep valleys 
which contain the sources of the Tigris as well 
as the Euplirates. They dwelt in open villages, 
situated in the valleys, and enjoyed an abundant 
supply of corn and wine. Every attempt to 
subdue them had proved fruitless, and they 
had even annihilated mighty armies of invaders*. 
The neighbouring satraps could only secure a 
free intercoiu-se mth them by means of previous 
treaties. They were a prosperous people, pos- 
sessing houses carefully constructed, and pro- 
vided with plenty of metal utensils, and so 
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abundant was their country in wine, that it was 
commonly kept in tanks or cisterns'". To the 
north of these lived the Chaldsei', inhabiting 
regular cities ; a no less warlike race than the 
Carduchi, accustomed to fight in linen corslets, 
with pikes and short swords, with which they 
sought to cut off the heads of their enemies. 
Next came the Phasiani and Taochi, inhabiting 
the interior of the same mountainous district ; 
and then the Macrones, clothed in dresses made 
of hair ; the Colchi, on the sea-coast of the 
Euxine ; and the Mosynaeci, the wildest and 
rudest of all these tribes, situated in the eastern 
division ofPontus'; to whom adjoined the Cha- 
lybes, subjects of the former, a nation celebrated 
in the Homeric poems as possessing mines of 
silver, but in the time of Xenophon working 
only iron mines, by which they gained their 
hvehhood'. All these tribes, though occasionally 
enrolled as mercenaries in the Persian armies, 
paid httle regard to the authority of the great 
king, being sufficiently protected by their moun- 
tains and strong holds against the incursions of 
his troops™. 



* PoanR de«ribn the gnat naturxl fETtJliljr of ihii couattj Id bit 
TrmtU, vol. i. p. 130, The billi are covered wiih noble woodi : Ihe grape* 
^w wild, ind may bepreswd at once. Rice, wheal, anil rye abound. 

■ RiimaLL, UluMfthn d/[Ji< Ei-pediUBn «f Cyrui Oa lauufrr, p. 233, 
hai abown thai XiHomo-' probablj meant Chatdvl, when lie wroM 
fp, 366.) Chalfbea. In the Cyrcp. Oji. p.70, the ume countr; la auigoed 

* See above, p. 119. ■ Xaiiorii. Of. p. 35*. 

> XsKorHON cipreaalf aMart* this of iba Ctidudu, Ibe Ttoehi, ind 

the Chaldxi. toe. cil. p. 356. 
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On the other hand, these mountains enclosed 
an extensive tract, Armenia, which was subject 
to the Persians, and formed a separate satrapy. 
It was one of the most elevated regions of Asia, 
surrounded on every side, and mtersected by 
mountains, and of so cold a chmate, that even 
in milder seasons the snow frequently falls deep 
enough to make the roads nearly impassable. 
The valleys, liowever, and the southern parts of 
the country are not unfruitful. Corn, wine, and 
pulse are produced there in abundance, though 
the more constant occupation of the inhabitants 
has at all times been the keeping of cattle". 
In the Peraian period they did not Uve in cities, 
but generaUy in great open places; even the 
Persian satrap resided in one of these ; or else in 
under-ground habitations, in wliich also they kept 
their cattle. Every place had its own ruler, who 
was treated with great respect, and allowed to 
take provisions wlierever he might think proper. 
It may he remarked, tliat the nation appears to 
have been generally distinguished by a singular 
. simplicity of manners, and almost patriarchal 
hospitality. They were not then infected with 
the spirit of wandering and love of trade, wliich 
at the present day make them so oilen strangers 
to their own countiy ; though some traces of 
such a disposition may be discovered, even under 
the Persians. They kept ujj a close commercial 
communication with Babylon, (whither they ex- 
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ported their wines by the Euphrates",) as well as 
with Tyre and the other maritime cities of Phce- 
tiicia, which took from them tlieir cattle, par- 
ticularly their mules and horses'". The latter 
were so highly prized, that a yearly tribute of 
twenty thousand were delivered for the service 
of the Persian monarch''; they were smaller, 
but more spirited than those of^the Persians, 
and belonged to the Median breed ; which we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

n. COUNTRIES OF UPPER ASIA, LYING BETWEEN THE 
TIGRIS AND INDUS. 

We are now arrived at the principal pro\ince8 
of the Persian monarchy, which contained the 
abodes of the conquerors, and the capital of the 
empire. Even at the present day they are com- 
prised under the general name of Persia, though 
Farsistan, the original country of the Persians, 
forms a very small part of tliis territory. An- 
ciently they were called by the orientals them- 
selves by tlie common term of Iran, (the Ari- 
ana of the Greeks*,) and the inhabitants, inas- 

• Rtnao. i. 194. r Euu», u>u, 14. n Staawi, p. 797. 

• We must uarefullj diitinguiih belwaea ihe Unat Arl> lad Ariaa*, 
»i u»«d by Ihs GTeeki. Tlio former wM ipplieil lo a province which we 
■htll have occiiion lo iletcribe in llie MqucI ; ihe UUer i* eqaivaleat to 
Irmn, ud ippeiri to have been {armed Iratn liie ancient teim in the Zetid 
lao^age, triene. The wliok of Inn compoKi a tort of oblong, tlM 
Tigrin aiii] lodui ronnicig ilt iidu to the eait and wed, ibo Penian golf 
and Indian ocean bounding it to tbe wulh ; and the Coipian, witli mouot 
Tnums and the rivet Oiu* ihuUing it in lo liie ooilh. ThcM wan alto 
lbs limib or Ihe ancient Ariaaa. See Siraio, p 1040, txcapt thai. 



much as they possessed fixed habitations and 
laws, were styled Iranians, in opposition to the 
Turanians, or wandering hordes of Central Asia. 
The distinction between our country, and not our 
country, is that on which the geography of all 
nations, especially oriental nations, is apt to be 
grounded. Notwithstanding the great diversity 
which prevails in these countries, which in su- 
perficial extent are at least four times as large 
as Germany, they all enjoy a deUcious climate, 
the mountainous tracts alone excepted ; their 
fertility being generally proportionate to the 
supply of water they possess. In some parts it 
is altogether wanting; and to remedy this, it 
was usual of old, and continues to be so at 
present, to irrigate such districts by drawing off 
streams of water into a multitude of canals. In 
this manner the Oxus, being divided into forty 
smaller currents, was made to water an exten- 
sive plain'' ; and for the same reason Cyrus de- 
voted a whole campaign to the task of leading 
off the water of the Gyndes into a number of 
streamlets ^ By such means the arid parts were 
irrigated; the inhabitants either cutting tanks 
to receive it, or sinking wells ; or, lastly, con- 
ducting the water of springs from place to place 
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through subterranean ducts". This fact, which 
the observations of the best informed modern 
travellers tend to confirm, may explain how it 
has come to pass that many districts, anciently 
celebrated for their fertility, are at present 
barren and unproductive. A single invasion, 
by destroying the watercourses, is sufficient to 
reduce in a short time a fertile and flourishing 
country to an arid desert ; and to how many 
such disastrous contingencies has Persia at all 
times been exposed ! 

Of all these districts, Persia, properly so called, 
(Fars or Farsistan%) unquestionably demands 
our chief attention, as the chief country of the 
conquerors, and the scat of government. It 
formed a satrapy by itself, independent of the 
adjacent Susiana (Khuzistan), though frequently 
associated with the latter by ancient writers; 
forming a country of moderate extent, not much 
larger than Hmigary, but presenting a great 
variety in its parts". The southern portion, bor- 
dering on the gulf to which it has given name, 
is a sandy plain rendered almost uninhabitable 
during the summer months by heat, and by the 

* Ad ■cctinlc kcconol of iheM cimU willbefbuodia Mo»ix», Journey 
u Ptrna. p. 163. Sm •Iso Poltriui, i, 38, 3, fat tbe muDcr ia wUcli 
they w«ra conitrucied by (he RDcienl Pcniuu. 

' Fori ii the rcrtian, Fori ihe Arabic pionancialion of the word; Ibc 
Fenian lermiaatioD ilvn denatine ceunlry. Alni«t (11 the modeio iiaiMt 
of Ihe piut of Upper Aiia lubject lo Ihe Peniins. end ihiu: Fariitlan, 
the CDUDli]! of the Feniini : HinJuiian. oll\v6 Hiadut: AurdiiinH. oflhe 
Kurdi or Koordi, elc. ' AmBUK. iii. 18. 

) CompBre for Ihe followiog puticulan, Siaiiu, p. lOST. villi Cdjr- 
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pestilential winds which blow over it from the 
deserts of Kerman. It is generally inaccessible 
on the side of the sea ; the flat shore uniudented 
by any inlet offering only in one or two places 
the shelter of a harbour. At a httle distance 
from the sea tlie land rises as it were in terraces ; 
the surfaces of which form downs, whose rich 
pastures are watered by a number of rivulets, 
and covered with villages and numerous herds. 
Fruits of all sorts are here found in abundance, 
and the excessive heat of the seashore becomes 
mitigated. Towards the north these agreeable 
districts pass into lofty and sterile mountains, a 
continuation of the range of Taurus, enclosing 
some fruitful valleys, but, for the most part, af- 
fording shelter only to a few nomad tribes and 
their flocks, being generally incapable of tillage. 
The soil is for the most part arid and unproduc- 
tive, and the mild climate of the country just de- 
scribed becomes so inclement, that, even in the 
summer season, the mountain tops are not un- 
frequently covered with snow. This ungenial 
region was, nevertheless, the cradle of the con- 
querors of Asia. Inured from tlieii- childhood 
to a rugged climate, they conquered without dif- 
ficulty the effeminate inhabitants of the low- 
lands ; but, although it was the policy of their 
rulers to attach them as much as possible to 
their barren country"; they were soon seduced 
by the allurements of luxury, and themselves pre- 
pared the way for the destruction of their empire. 
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Not only is Persia Proper memorable on ac- 
count of its historical associations, but also for 
the architectural remains which it continues to 
present. The ruins of Persepolis are the noblest 
monument of the most flourishing era of this 
empire, which has survived the lapse of ages. 
As solitary in their situation, as pecuhar in their 
character, they rise above the deluge of years 
which for centuries has overwhelmed all the re- 
cords of human grandeur around them or near 
them, and buried all traces of Svisa and of Ba- 
bylon. Their venerable antiquity and majestic 
proportions do not more command our reve- 
rence, than the mystery which involves their con- 
struction awakens the curiosity of the most un- 
observant spectator. Pillars which belong to no 
known order of architecture ; inscriptions in an 
alphabet wiiich continues an enigma; fabulous 
animals which stand as guards at the entrance ; 
the multiplicity of allegorical figures which de- 
corate the walls — all conspire to carry us back to 
ages of tlic most remote antiquity, over which 
the traditions of the east shed a doubtful and 
wandering light. Even the question; What 
Persepolis really was ? is not so perfectly ascer- 
tained as to satisfy the critical historian. An an- 
swer to this question may, however, be fairly ex- 
pected, when we consider the ample materials 
which the traveller and the artist have already 
contributed\ 

leotiini at Pariqwltf I aball oalj 
igt an L<i4iil, vol. iv, p. 901 tr|q. ; 



The common opinion is, that Persepolis was 
the capital and residence of the Persian mon- 
archs, but a closer acquaintance with the re- 
cords of antiquity must cause this opinion to ap- 
pear very doubtful. No contemporary author, 
Greek or Hebrew, mentions Persepolis by name. 
It is first alluded to at the period of the decline 
of the Persian monarchy, the moment of its de- 
struction being that also of its earliest mention. 
It is to be obser\-ed that the ancient authors re- 
ferred to — Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon, 
as well as Nehemiah, — were perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the other principal cities of the 
Persian empire, and make frequent mention of 
Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana. Nor can their 
silence respecting Persepolis be attributed to 
accident, for they mark the portions of the year 
which tlie Persian monarchs used to spend at 
tlieir several residences in such a manner as to 
leave no portion of the year vacant for Perse- 
polis \ 

It is clear, therefore, that Persepolis must not 
be put on the same footing with those other 
great cities, as one of the proper and perma- 



CHinniN, >i, p. 140; ud Kiihuur. lit.u 'inch Arahitn, ttt. ii. 111 iqq. 
WhaleTcr id>; be ihe merit of eacL at iheie, Ibey an all eclipted bjr tha 
dcKTiplian, itid ilill moiv by lh« duigns, of a KCtat Eneli^ Uiveller, 
Sir Ro»fiT Keh Pohteii, (Travfli. vol. i). Ue aot ooly eojoyed gmler 
opportaDJliea, from i morB abundanl leliure and looger >Uj aetr tha mint, 
than anj of hii predecnwn ; but u bq artif t lie leave* ihem at an immea- 
■urabls diitance behind bim ; not only by the beauty, but alio by the ac- 
curacy of hii deiigni. 
* S«e Iht placet quoled by Brhiom, Vt Rrgnti Pmico, f. BS. 
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nent residences of the king. Nevertheless it is 
styled by the most credible historians, the capi- 
tal of all the empire'; and the conduct of Alex- 
ander, who, seeking to avenge himself on the 
Persians, laid waste Persepohs, while he spared 
Bahylon and Susa, confirms the idea that this 
place possessed a more peculiar and exalted 
character. The mystery which appears to 
hang over its history confers additional interest 
on its ruins : a mystery which nothing but the 
light of critical investigation can dispel. Let us 
see whether it may not suffice to guide us by an 
untried path, among ruins and sepulchres, to a 
more elevated point of view, whence we may 
command a prospect of this field of desolation 
above the mists by which it is enveloped ! 

The proper way of replying to the (juestion, 
Wliat Pcrsepolis was 1 is by showing what it is ; 
and to this end, I shall endeavour to give a 
general sketch of its ruins, without entering 
into a description of their details, wliich coidd 
not be intelligible without the designs of Nie- 
buhr, Chardin, or Porter ". 

The ruins of Persepolis are situated in a plain 
encompassed by mountains, and named from a 
village it contains, the plain of Merdasht, con- 
nected, to the north, with another called that of 

' ll ii itjled Cflfiul Rfgai , MqrpJroXic rgc rmr tlipaiir ^aoiXiioc— 
Iltgia loiiui OHniiii, etc. See Bkiimjn, Inc. cil. p. 96. 

' To uaisi ihe rmigiailion of my reuler, 1 hiTa added i pUn aftlia 
i«inain> or PerKpolii or Chehl-Menii. 1 must beg mj reader to coasult 
the doigns of Cbardin and Niebnhr, oi lathci thou of Portei. on which 
mjr docripiioa U giouoded. 
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Mourghaub, and together with this^ extends 
from 30* to the 3P of N. Lat, a distance of 
about fifty-four miles from south to north, 
not however without inflections. It is watered 
by a considerable stream, the Bend-Emir, or 
Araxes of the ancients, which receives a smaller 
river the Kur, (Cyrus,) and empties itself into 
a lake not far from Shiraz. To this copious 
supply of water the fertility of this district is to 
be ascribed; over the whole extent of which 
are scattered ancient ruins of very different 
dates ; bearing inscriptions in a variety of lan- 
guages, and works of art in very different tastes. 
In order to make the following account intelli- 
gible, it is absolutely necessary to describe the 
different classes to which these various remains 
may be referred. These may be described as 
three. 

I. The ancient Persian remains, belonging to 
the old empire of Persia, and some perhaps to 
a still more remote period. II. Those of the 
era of the Sassanian princes, the second Persian 
empire, which arose out of the Parthian, in the 
third century. III. The Arabic, Neo-Persic, 
and other inscriptions, belonging to the period of 
the Califate ; copies of which, with their expla- 
nations, are to be foimd in Niebuhr*. 

Those of the last class, containing nothing 
but some moral observations on the perishable 
condition and mutability of all human things, 
may be passed over in silence; nor does the 

* NiEBUuR, p. 139 sqq. 
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second class demand more than a single observ- 
ation or two, which I shall make in this place, 
that I may not again recur to the subject. 

The monuments of this date consist partly in 
relievos, partly in inscriptions, hewn in the 
rocks, at the distance of about five miles 
from Persepolis, or Chehl-Menar properly so 
called™. They are styled Neksh-i-Roo.<stem, 
(the Image of Roostcm) ; from an idea that they 
represent the achievements of that fabulous 
hero of the Persians. The labours, however, 
nf a learned Frenchman", have made us better 
acquainted with their true meaning, by decipher- 
ing the inscriptions beneath, which are couched 
in Greek as well as Persian characters ". They 
refer to kings of the SassanJan dynasty, as is 
proved by the style of the headdress of the 
figures, the same with that which invariably 
appears upon their coins. As these princes 
chose to derive their descent from the ancient 
kings of Persia, whose successors they styled 
themselves, they endeavoured to perpetuate tlieir 
memory by monuments placed as near as possible , 

> NiiiuHS, p. 154. pi. iiiii. See ilw Foutih. pi. li— iiiiv. 

■ D« Sicr. Mtrnmrn lur diwrMi Aitiqvila dt lo Firt. Pirii. 1793-4. , 
Tbc intchptioni of the third clau Kre alto eiplained in an appendii. 

• Propeii; ipeakin;-. Ihey are in the aacienl Pefilii language, (aM 
•Ime p. 73). which uniler the SaiuiniilGi. though no longer ■ living Itn- 
gnage, wat, in a maDoer, the linguagF of llie learned, antwering in U)ma 
napecu la the LAlin id Europe, at the most ancient liuiiUliDni a( Ihs 
Z*Dd wriiiaga had been compowd in it. At pre^nl il ii rare to meet with 
a PtHM prieet who underttaodi il. and Eurapeaut are acquaiaied with It , 
aal]> b; IDMM o( the little vocabobriea which AhavtTiL du Ptaion ha* 
pTMencd for ua. '1 he inwriplioni of the ancient Fenian era. or the firat 
cIlM, which welhall prorted liiconi>i>ler, are totally diilincl from ihe abort. 



to those of the former race, and on this account 
the neighbourhood of Persepolis, styled by them 
Istohhnr, became as much classical ground ^vith 
them as it had been with the ancient Persians ; 
though their monuments were not confined to 
its Wcinity. 

The remains of the first class, or the old 
Persian monuments, with which alone we shall 
at present concern ourselves, are of a totally 
different character, so different, that, fortimately, 
there is no danger of confounding them with 
those of a later epoch. To this class belong 
the ruins of the palace of Persepolis itself, 
called by the Arabs, Chehl-Menar, or the Forty 
Pillars; with two great sepulchral monuments 
in their neighbourhood. 

2dly. Four sepulchres, resembling the for- 
mer, situated about five miles fiirther towards 
the N. E. near Neksh-i-Roostem, and digni- 
fied with the name of the Tombs of the 
Kings ; with the remains of some ancient edi- 
fices in their neighbourhood. Besides these, 
there are other ruins lying between Chehl-Menar 
and Neksh-i-Roostem, consisting in columns, 
pillars, and tombs; some of which do not ap- 
pear to have been ever completed. In the next 
place, are situated in the plains of Mom^haub 
the ruins of Pasargada ; and, lastly, more to the 
north, those of Bisoutoun, on the confines of 
Media; with others of inferior consequence 
scattered here and there. It is clear that our 
observations ought not to be confined to a 
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single spot, as anciently the whole of this ter- 
ritory was classical ground. The principal ruins 
are those of Cliehl-Menar'', and are evidently 
the remains of a great and splendid edi6ce, ar- 
resting the attention of the spectator even by 
their remarkable position. They are situated 
on the declivity of the mountainous region of 
Persia, and rising, as it were, from the very foot 
of the hill where it meets the plain. That lofty 
and rocky chain of hills, of the most beautiful 
grey marble, forms a sort of crescent, opening 
to receive the back part of the niins, while their 
front extends far into the plain. They are con- 
structed on a platform hewn out of the rock, 
and facing the four quarters of the heavena''. 
The natiore of the ground, of which the archi- 
tect appears to have availed himself, gives the 
whole building the aspect of an amphitheatre 
erected on three terraces rising successively 
above one another. The whole is built of 
marble, quarried in the neighbouring hills, and 
so artfully are these enormous blocks disposed 
upon one another, without lime or cement, that 
it is often difficult, by the nicest observation, to 
detect their junctures. The passages from the 
lower to tlie upper terraces, are by marble stair- 
cases, wide enough to allow ten horsemen to 
ascend abreast'. The staircase of the first ter- 

> Sn ih« p[aD uiMud. Tha pillan are not e»clly Forty, bul Iba 
P«iiiiiu UK the Mm) lo cipr«>i anj Urge number, uid hate applied it ta 
KtlxTgical palace*; tar ioMancc, ihatat lipafaan. Ciianpis, ii, p. 83. 

^ PoaTii, rruixii, (Ol. i, p. 083. 

' The ilinc (grnrea arc inilical*d on the plao b; the capiit] k 
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race, (o, b; see the plan,) led to a portico, 
of which only four pilasters {cc, dd,) remain 
standing, which, grouped in pairs, form the en- 
trance towards the north and south. A pair of 
fabidous animals, of colossal size, are sculptured 
on each, and appear to have been placed there 
as centinels to guard the entrance. Between 
them are situated (at e) four columns; every 
thing else here is in ruins. From this first ter- 
race you ascend by steps (g, i,) resembling the 
first, only less wide, to a second terrace, where 
you find one, or more properly, four colon- 
nades (H), a considerable number of the co- 
lumns of which still remain. They are fluted, 
about forty-eight or fifty feet high, and of such 
size that three men can with difficulty en- 
compass them. Instead of capitals, they are 
surmounted by the heads of animals addossed, 
as a herald would term it, the space between 
the heads being hollow, and probably designed 
to contain the supports of a flat roof* ; so as to 
form a great peristyle of the whole edifice. 
These colonnades lead to several edifices still 
standing, of which the largest (r,) is situated on 
the same level ; the others, (a, t, x, w,) stand 
higher up, and form, as it were, a third terrace. 



A. B, C. PoRTiR, p. 644, ditlinguishcB Ihein ialo five, but i( ippetnto 
me mora limple to tteil of them ■■ three, md to conaidec the fourth and 
fifth, (vbich ice tcircely diitioguiihable from one mother, in coouquence 
of their roiae.) as poitiom of the third. 

• FoRTEH. tai. i. p. 635, ) hu ihowD that thii wa* probablj' the cue ; 
and compiTBi Tcrj aptly the accDuat of the palace of Solomoa, I KtMat, 
Tit, 9. 3. 
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They all contain a number of apartments of 
various sizes, and appear to have been occupied 
as hahitations. The interior of these buildings 
is decorated with numerous designs, which are 
doubly interesting to the antiquarian, as evi- 
dently referring to the destination of the build- 
ing to which they are attached. We have 
already mentioned the fabulous animals by which I 
the entrances at c and d appear to be guarded ; 
in like manner the walls of the staircase at g 
and i are adorned with a great number of human 
figures, distinguished from one another by the 
variety of their dresses and attributes, and appa- 
rently forming a procession. The walls and 
entrances of the buildings further back are no 
less plentifully sculptured with representations, 
either of persons of rank, with their attendants 
and insignia, or the combats of wild or fabulous 
animals, sometimes with one another, and some- 
times with men. On the face of the rock', from 
which the terrace projects, on which the build- 
ing stands, are two sepulchral monuments at d 
and p. A fa9ade has been formed in the surface 
of the cliff, at a considerable height from the 
ground, behind which is a square apartment, at 
present to be approached only by an entrance 
forcibly broken open ; the true entrance having 
never been discovered by the closest investi- 
gation. Beneath, the rock has been cut away 
perpendicularly, so as to make all access im- 



< Tlw DMninUin w now called Rtcbmed. 
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practicable. The fafades of the two sepulchres 
are nearly similar, and the same singular ar- 
rangement prevails in four other tombs, about 
nine miles from the first at Neksh-i-Roostem ; 
in a mountain, called from that circumstance. 
The Mountain of the Tombs of the Kings". 

Such is the general aspect of these celebrated 
remains, which I shall now endeavour to illus- 
trate. The first terrace is approached by a 
single ascent from the west, consisting of a 
double staircase of blocks of marble, forming 
two ranges of a hundred and three steps, of 
such proportions, as to prepare the mind of the 
stranger for the colossal objects which await 
him ; though, at the present day, a large part of 
the lower half of the staircase is unquestionably 
covered with earth. 

On the first terrace (A,) the fabulous animals 
which appear to guard the double portal at c 
and d, necessarily first attract our attention. 
They are of colossal proportions ; twenty feet 
in length, and eighteen high, and stand upon a 
plinth five feet high ; their heads and fore- 
quarters projecting from the rest of the body, 
which is cut in relievo. Many other monstrous 
figures are sculptured on the walls, as archi- 
tectural ornaments, or as symbolical represen- 
tations belonging to a mythology altogether pe- 

" PoKTin has deliocaled (PUte ivi.) the mounUin of Nikih-i-Rooi- 
Um; and (Piste »ii,) ihe lowermoit of iho iwo Mpalchrn, ihe ialerioi of 
which he aliD eiplored. Chikdin, on ihe other haiuli has given eograT- 
ingi of Ihe l"o roomimoou near Pcrwpohs. Th»y difler only ia tome 
uBimporuni panirulan. 
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culiar ; from which the ancient artist drew his 
ideas. They are all capable of being explained ; 
but their explanation uniformly tends to show 
that this mythological system was of Oriental- 
Persian, or rather, of Bactro-Indian origin. The 
native land of all these chimeras is the range of 
mountains denominated that of Badakshan or 
Cashgar, (the probable abode of the old Medo- 
Persian race,) which separates Bactriana from 
Hindustan and China, and is bordered to the 
east and north by the desert of Cobi. It was 
long celebrated for its precious productions of 
gold and gems, and also became the scene of 
oriental fable, and the legendary abode of those 
traditionary monsters which, besides being cele- 
brated by the Asiatic poets, have become fa- 
miliar to the inhabitants of Europe. 

That such was the case, we leam even from 
the fragments of Ctesias, in which are preser\'ed 
the traditions current in Persia respecting India 
and the nations bordering upon it; which, though 
mixed up with much that was fabulous, must not 
be set down, (as has often been done,) as pure 
inventions of the author. The countries in ques- 
tion continued in his time to be the land of Per- 
sian romance ; nor had any one better opportu- 
nities of collecting such legends than Ctesias, 
who resided so long at the court of Persia, Ac- 
cordingly, he has given us a description of many 
of these monstrous figures almost limb for limb, 
and possibly we might have found them all de- 
picted in his writings, if these had come down to 



us entire. Nearly the same descriptions are re- 
peated in the History of Animals of yEUan, and 
in his Various Nistori/ ; most of the particulars 
bemg taken from Ctesias. The elements of this 
mythological creation were all real animals; — 
the lion, the bull, the horse, the onager or wild 
ass, the rhinoceros, the ostrich, the eagle, and 
the scorpion, blended together in a variety of 
monstrous combinations, to which the fancy of 
the poet or the artist superadded a number of 
capricious ornaments. For this very reason it 
would be too much to expect that his descrip- 
tion should tally limb for limb with the sculp- 
tures ; it being sufficient if we can trace the es- 
sential characteristics of the same animal in 
both : the accordance in points of detail may be 
sometimes more and sometimes less exact, pro- 
lided the figure, as a whole, belongs exclusively 
to the region of mythology. 

The first pair of these monsters', which guards 
the entrance at r, and are turned like it towards 
the west, have lost tlieir heads ; but as the same 
animal remains sculptured in various parts of 
the interior of the palace fighting with a lion'', 
there is no doubt that they were meant for uni- 
corns. Ctesias has given us an account of the 



■ NElBunR, phte xx, A ; Le Bkvth, Ubte cuii ; ud FoatiR. plalji 
mi. The drawing given by Chirdin is altogelher JDComct. ile bu lap- 
plied the beidi, which aie wiating, according to hit Don fancy. 

I NiEBUHR, plale xxiii ; PoRTcn, plate xkt ; Porter Iiai eiprewly f«. 
marked (p. 596) thai the drawing in ptile »xv, repretenU Iha aame 
animal with that in p!>le ixii. The only difference ii in [he altitude, and 
Miu* ol the nraameuU, 
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figure, as well as the habitat of this mythological 
animal'. He tells us, " That in the mountains 
of India the wild ass is found, which is as large 
and larger than a horse. His body is white, his 
head red, and on his forehead he has a horn an 
ell long, which towards the bottom is white, black 
in tlie middle, and red towards the tip. He is 
one of the strongest of all creatures, and so fleet 
that neither a horse nor any other animal is able 
to overtake him. When first pursued he runs 
leisiu"ely, but by and by increases in speed'. 
He defends himself with his bom, with his teeth, 
and his hoofs, and often lays prostrate many men 
and horses." Julian has also given us the In- 
dian name of the animal'', Kartazonon, which 
Tychsen pronounces to mean, the swift animal, 
or the swift rhinoceros"^. Chan's description 
proves that various accounts were current of the 
figure of this fabulous animal. He tells us that 
the horn is not straight but tortuous*; and, ac- 
cordingly, many of the scidptures in the interior 
of the palace present this variety. Other differ- 
ences will also appear on comparison and ex- 
amination. The body of the animal however is 

• Ctuiii, Ind. cap, 25. 

• The >Gcaiair; of ttiit dcicripUon (vilb the exceplioD of (he fabuloui 
horn) n ■nested bj tbe lUtemeDl and drawiog oi Portfh, (i. p. 459, plate 
ii). wbo tilled one of theu animal* in hunting. The Peraiio name ii 
Goor. It \t temtikable lUal the ■«> irbich h the moit lardy and mosl 
pi^nl of all lame aainuili, ibould in ita wild ilale be Ihe awiftett and 
the moit anlamable. Compan the detcriptian of the chace of Iheie ani- 
mala io Moiibh. Jmrnry, etc. ii, p. 301. 

* jElkh. Hill. .Intnl. ni, SO. 

< See Appendii to the rDllowIng laliime. 

* Kipoc c^ ^i^v liUk' IXiyfMfc Ix^f rwdc Sm Fairta, p1*U iin. 
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represented not only by ChartUn and Niebuhr, 
but by Porter, as resembling the horse, or rather 
the wild ass, and 1 cannot comprehend how the 
last named traveller should insist on maintaining 
that it is meant for that of a bull ; to which his 
own drawings as well as those of his predeces- 
sors bear no sort of resemblance'. At all events, 
to whatever animal the body may belong, the 
figure is clearly meant for an unicorn, and be- 
longs to that fabulous class of animals from 
which alone (as the next description v/iQ tend to 
show) the figures guarding the entrances were 
taken. It is to be observed that we must not 
confound >vith the above another one-horned 
animal with wings, occurring in the interior of 
the palace, and which we shall by and by have 
occasion to describe. 

The second pan- of monsters, placed at the 
eastern portal (d), and turned towards the momi- 
tains in the same direction, are of equally colossal 

• Compaie tbe figure ia plate xxiv. At Sir Robert Potter addt, (id oii- 
poiitioa to iny view of llie initter), thai h>; could not ivDJd recagniiiog in 
tfaii aniiakl the lull, (lee lol. i, p. SB7), it may ippeu preiumplusui to 
contrai/eil Ibe letlimony of luch an eyewilneii. I go however by bi» own 
deiign, which mj reader may compaie. At the same time 1 have dd ray 
fide two othei eyewilDeiica, NiiBiiin, ii, 1-26, and Moiiai, i, 133; Mi- 
llier or whom took Ihe uiimal la cjueitum for a bull. The fini nti it down 
as th« udIcoid so often repreteoted beta i the Isil nolice* particultrly iti 
nuetDblaace la a hone. Neither, as far ai I am awaie. Mas the aingla 
ham ever, in the Persian mythology, attnbu)»d to the boll, or ivea to the 
primal aaimil of thai tpeoi« of the Zendaveita, If, with Poitec, wa COD- 
tider the body and iu muscles are too powerful for thoM of the horw or tb* 
wild 019, I should be incliued to pronouDCe it to be tbe chinoceroi nlbei 
than (be bull : since 1 nm willing to admit (hat tlie fcnmer has coulribuled 
to furuiih the elements of the fabulous unicorn. Compaie the stalcmeots 
of Tychsen ia the Appeudui tc (he following folume. 
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Stature, but of a totally different fonn. They 
are winged, have the body of lions, the feet of 
horses, ivith human heads, crowned with the tiara, 
or diadem, and with long beards artfully curled. 
This monster also was borrowed from the same 
mountainous country, and we are indebted for 
a description of it to the same author, Ctesias. 
It appears to be the Martichoras, or Man-eater. 
" There is an animal," he says, " in India, of pro- 
digious strength, surpassing in size the largest 
lion, of a coloiu* red as vermilion, with a thick 
coat of hair hke a dog. The Indians call it 
Martichoras, which signifies man-devourer. Its 
head is unlike that of any other quadruped, and 
resembles the human countenance. Its feet are 
like those of a Hon, and its tail has a sting like 
a scor^Mon's." 

This description also tallies (a few points ex- 
cepted) with the figure of the animal delineated. 
The latter has not the scorpion's tail, but this, as 
we shall have occasion to see when treating of 
the griffin, was nevertheless a part of the my- 
thology in question. Again, the figure has the 
feet not of a lion, but a horse; and has wings, of 
which Ctesias says nothing. The essential cha- 
racteristic, however, of this monster, and that 
which at once stamps it as such, is its human 
countenance, which, according to the testimony 
of Porter, belongs to no other of the animals re- 
presented here'. This convinces me that the 
present figure was meant for the Martichoras of 

' Po>T»,*ol. i,p.se9. 



Ctesias, notwitlistandiiig some differences in the 
other members ; which are obser\'able also in 
some smaller representations of the same animal, 
where also it appears with a hmnan face ". The 
name itself indicates the symbohcal meaning 
which the form of the aiiinial appears intended 
to express. Merdenkhor, or man-eater, is the 
term now used by the Persians to denote a dar- 
ing warrior " ; The diadem denotes unquestion- 
ably the monarch, which is confirmed by the 
artfully curled beard. The whole therefore ap- 
pears to betoken the courage and wisdom of the 
king ; in like manner as the unicorn was, in the 
east, the sj-mbol of strength and speed : the 
most appropriate decorations for the portals of 
an imperial palace. 

A modern author, to whose works I shall fre- 
quently have occasion to refer', thinks that he 
discovers in these chimeras the heads of the 
clean animals, or of the creation of Ormuzd, as 
opposed to that of Ahriman ; and rejects my 
interpretation, which refers it to the Marti- 
choras; because, as he alleges, the latter being 
the head or chief of the unclean animal creation, 
or that of Ahriman, could have no place before 
the entrance of a palace. But it is not the uni- 
corn, but the bull, or the primal bull, whence 
come the clean animals, which is mentioned in 
the Zendavesta as the head of the clean creation ; 



■ See, foi intunce, 
■■ See (he Appeodii 



Sagt dtr Ptrttr, p. 319 iqq. 
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and the bull never is to be confounded with the 
unicorn. Neither, as far as I am aware, is there 
any mention in the same authority of any chief 
or head of the opposite order of animals, far 
less that the Martichoras was such ; which 
indeed is never mentioned in the Zendavesta. 
Without enquiring whether the figures of the 
heads of the creation of Ormuzd were stationed 
at the entrance of the palace, and supposing it 
to have been so, it remains to be proved that 
there were two heads of that creation, because 
two pair of animals occur in the present instance; 
and, as Rhode himself admits, the image of the 
head of the unclean race was inadmissible here. 

In the space between the two portals, at e, 
formerly stood four pillars, of which only two 
remain. They are fluted, with capitals of a very 
peculiar form *. Whether they had any further 
destination we must be content to be ignorant ; 
but the first glance suffices to show that they 
are as little allied to the architecture of Egypt 
as to that of Greece. 

The remaining space of the first terrace pre- 
sents nothing more for our observation, than a 
square cistern at/, hewn out of the solid rock. 
Such a basin, often suppUed with a fountain, is 
of frequent occurrence in the courts of oriental 
palaces at the present day. The more accurate 
researches of Porter have proved that this cis- 
tern derived its water from a spacious tank or 

■ FoiiTO, pUte ilv. B. 
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pond to die cMt of die pobce, of wliidi ti 
sdn ranara, hj means of sofatenaBeoos channels, 
or docts^ extended ia raaans dnrecdons: and 
dib £ict destroy die Wpodieses wUch had 
been raised respectrag die desdnadon of diose 



From die terrace A we aficend bj the magni- 
ficent stairs Mt g k i k to the sec<Hid terrace at 
B; hot beibffe exaoiim^ As second idatfonn, 
die steps winch lead to k, and the scoi^ptures 
widi which the waBs are decorated, demand our 
attention. The staircase is doid^, extending 
to the length of two hundred and twdre feet, 
eadh havii^ a landing phce in the middle, 
where it tnm& These stairs conduct firom the 
court to the apartments aboTe ; and are no less 
worthy of admiraticm than the fixmer for their 
grandeor and commodioas construction, although 
towards the bottom thev are encumbered with 
earth and rubbish. The scu^ptures^ howeTer, 
with which the sides are adorned, are their prin- 
cipal distinction. 

On the wan which presents itself to the left 
of any one entering by the portico, (see g in the 
jdan), are discovered four rows of figures, one 
above the other, in a sort of natural disorder, 
and most of them, a{qparendy, ei^raged in dis- 
course. To any one acquainted with the habits 
of the ancient courts of the east, the situation 
where these figures are found, as well as their 



appearance, suggests at once their meaning. 
They are meant to represent the " Friends," or, 
in the language of the east, the '* Kinsmen of the 
King," " Those who stood in the king's gates ;" 
or, as we should express it, the courtiers and 
great officers of the king. According to the 
customs of the Persians, the majesty of the king 
required that a number of such courtiers should 
be at all times found before the gates, or in tlie 
courts and antechambers of the palace ", to be 
ready to attend the least signal of his pleasure. 
The artist, therefore, has only given a faithful 
representation of what really took place, when 
he has delineated them assembled in nmnbers 
and engaged in conversation ; of which a nearer 
inspection of the indi\idual figiu-es will afford us 
still better proof. 

These figures are characterized by their dress, 
their ornaments, and their insignia. Their dress, 
(as the first inspection is sufficient to prove,) 
is twofold ; some being habited in a full and 
ample attire ; others in a lighter and closer 
dress. The former I suppose to be such as 
had received from the king the distinction of 
the Median dress ,(a distinction represented by 
that of the caftan or kliilat of the modeni Per- 
sians,) or possibly such as by their rank or office 
were entitled to wear it ; the others, I presume 

■ A cl»at tdci of ihcM personlget inaj be gathered ffom Ctfot. *iu, 
p. 303, and several atlier placet. Tliey wen commoDl; called iVriftw tnd 
i/iiriiuii, oi rUo aiiffnii(, which latter lenn did not alwa^i imply a leal 
contangaiDUj with the Ling, bni only a cenain digatCj. Compara EtiHia. 



to be soeii as had not jet jtLiinrtl As h onour, 
and are cooseqiieiidT repRsented m the old 



An that we know at die ancieiit Metfian dress 
taffies with that worn hj the first doss of ^iires. 
It was a loi^ and loose attire, reachii^ to the 
feet, and so enrelopiiig the figure, as to c(»iceal 
its defects^ But it is an error to imaginp that 
all the Persians in disc i imi natelT adopted the 
gaab at the Tanqoished. It continued, on the 
to be the court-dress, worn by the 



king, and those to whcxn he sent it as a mark 
at honour\ Even after the use of it became 
more general, it continued to be the customary 
mark of distinction, and in such cases was marked 
by its superior fineness and the beauty of its 
colours. 

The other I consider to be the old Persian 
dress, which was of leather, and fitted close. 
** You are going to fight,^ says Sandanis to 
Croesus ^ '' against a people that wear drawers, 
and all the rest of their dress of leather." The 
sculptor was, of course, imable to express the 
material of the dress ; but the fashion of it coin- 
cides with the above account. The dagger also 
is worn, according to the Persian custom, on 
the right side**. 

The headdress difiers as well as the gar- 
ments. Those apparreled in the Median attire 

■ See the places collected bj Bris«ok, p. 644, etc. 

• See Xexoph. Cvrop. viii, p. 206, 213 ; and several other pi 

9 Heeod i,71. 1 Ibid Tii, 61. 
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wear the headdress belonging to the same, which 
resembled that of the king, and, hke the gar- 
ments, was bestowed by him '. The form, it is 
true, does not answer to that of the Median 
titora, which ended in a point. I do not pretend 
to solve this difficulty, but it may be observed 
that we have no reason tor supposing the form 
of the Medo-Persic tiara to have continued in- 
variable '. The customs of the east, permanent 
in other respects, display considerable diversity 
in this. Even the Sassanian princes, who usually 
wore a particular headdress, did not always re- 
tain the same, as may be seen by their coins ; 
and it may be added, that we are acquainted 
with the tiara of the Medes only by description, 
and not from any other delineation. With re- 
spect to the ancient Persian headdress, which is 
here represented as a cap, we have, (as far as I 
am aware,) no information whatever. 

The ornaments worn by these figures denote 
their high rank, and answer exactly to those 
worn by Persians of distinction, consisting in 
necklaces, armlets, and earrings. They are ob- 
served on those in Median as well as in Persian 
attire ; and in both cases were presents from 



■ N«t of the plun beiring on Ibi) poinl liira been collecled by Bnii- 
inN, p.ei.elc. Iran; aiM will compare ibeu wilh one mother, lad DM 
trptt UoiB ilDgle puugei, he oill probably come to the ume coactuiion 
with Diytelf, thai Ibe faihion of (be mnM ancieot kind of tiara nai nM 
invuialila. Etou the rei«ian kiogi are not alwayt lepieuiiled so ibeit 
daii» with the ilura r«f(<i. See 'I'lciiii*. Cammtnlalio I, rf« Hummk 
r«l(n«n Prriari,iu, in Conmtnt. Rtg. Sor. GbH. vol, i. 



the king, and could only be worn by his per- 
mission'. 

As for the mode of wearing the hair, when 
we shall have occasion to treat of the dress of 
the king, we shall see tliat this was artificial, 
and, in fact, a sort of peruke, wliich was as 
completely the costume of the old Persian mo- 
narchy, as of the courts of Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. 

These figures are represented as supporting 
various implements ; some a sort of vessel, 
others a short staff with a round head ; others 
different things not easy to be distinguished. 
The vessel appears to be either a golden cup, 
and as such to denote a personage privileged to 
sit at the king's table ; (one of the highest dis- 
tinctions among the Persians";) or it is a vase 
containing pertumes, such as myrrh or the like ; 
and as perfumes, as also liquids, were employed 
in religious rites, it may denote the relation of 
the bearer to the Magi, and his admission into 
their order; which appears the more probable 
from the circumstance that the king liimself in 
other relievos is represented bearing such a 
vessel. 

I do not believe that these vessels denoted 
the office of cup-bearer ; thougli tliat was of 
the highest dignity in the Medo-Persian court'. 

■ XiNDFM. Cyrap. viii, p, 224. Anab. i. p. 2ST. A TDulliiude of ctber 
pltcu Bisj be rouDil rollecled by BniuoN, p. 204. 

■ ExHt, iVi.S. Comptre Xenopii. Anab.U Op. p. 2S9. HtROD. lii. 
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The others who bear short staves, I conceive to 
be the Melophori, a chosen body of the hand- 
somest and most distinguished of the king's 
body-guard, who were in immediate attendance 
on his person, and carried, instead of a lance, a 
stave with a golden head, shaped like an apple''. 
The circumstance that most of these figures 
are armed, has given rise to the idea that they 
represent the body-guard, which is contradicted 
by the diversity of their dresses, and the natural 
irregularity of their attitudes. We shall also 
find that the body-guard were represented in 
another place. It was customary among the 
Persians to appear armed in the king's pre- 
sence*; as in our coiurts it is necessary to wear 
a sword. Nor are these figures completely armed, 
their only weapons being a dagger, (which in 
the east is rarely laid aside, and being often 
studded with precious stones, forms a principal 
ornament), or a bow, enveloped in a sheath, 
in the same manner that Europeans wear their 
swords in a scabbard. Niebuhr has already 
shown that this sheath must not be mistaken 
for a shield*. A Persian seldom quitted his bow, 
as may be gathered from several passages in 
history ; particularly from the account of the 
assassination of Smerdis ^ 

y Mi|Xo06poc {appU'beareri), Tbey were selected from the guard of 
ten thousand immortah, (as they were styled,) and appear to have reaeoiA 
bled, in tome degree, our chamberlains. See the places collected by Bais- 
•ON, p. 270. 

s Xknoph. Cjfrop, Op, p. 202. * NitavHR, ii, p. 128. 

^ HsaoD. iii, 78. 
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A difffrence of rank is also indicated by the 
different carriage of these figures towards one 
another. Those without the caftan when seen 
in conversation with others bearing that distinc- 
tion, hold their hands before their mouths, that 
their breath may not reach the other. Others 
have their hands covered by the sleeves of their 
robes, which also was a sign of reverence among 
the Persians". 

The wall on the right hand of the stairs at i, 
presents a totally different scene, " Here may 
be distinguished a long procession of men vari- 
ously attired, in several rows, one above another, 
who appear to be ascending towards the palace, 
and carry a variety of things in their hands." 
Five or six figures, clothed alike, form a divi- 
sion, which is parted from the succeeding one 
by a large leaf by way of separation. The first 
of the party bears nothing, and is led by the 
hand by one of the officers of the court above 
mentioned". 

It is true that we possess only half of this 
series of figures, which unquestionably filled the 
upper portion of the wall also, consisting of a 
projecting parapet, which has now disappeared. 
What remains is, however, sufficient to give a 
clue to the meaning of the sculpture which re- 
presents the different nations of the empire, or 

< XtKifH. Of.pp.au. 216; et Hul, Gr. Op. p. 4M. 

* CiliiKt»i*. (table Iviii) hu given i full delineation : Nieduiib (xiii, 
iiiii.) bftl Dol; reprannted > put. Sc«, bowsvet, PnmTllt, plut* tlitii 
— iliii, for tlig b«it reprwenluioii. 
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their satraps, offering by their ambassadors their 
presents to the king. 

According to the maxims of the east, the mon- 
arch is not only the ruler of the people, but the 
proprietor also of the land ; and this title was 
anciently acknowledged, not only by the pay- 
ment of certain arbitrarily imposed tributes, but 
by presents of the most valuable productions of 
each country *. These are made on certain so- 
lemn occasions, such as the king's birthday', and, 
among the Persians, more especially at the be- 
ginning of their new year, which commences 
with the vernal equino.x. The governors of the 
different provinces then transmit their offerings; 
without which an inferior cannot, in the east, 
present himself before a superior. The descrip- 
tion which a modern traveller has given us of 
one of these feasts proves that the relievo in 
question has reference to some festivity like that 
of the new year, the origin of which is attributed 
by the Persians to the founder of their mon- 
archy, Jemsheed" : — 

" The tJi-st ceremony of the festival of No- 
rooz," says Morier, " was the introduction of 
the presents from the different provinces. That 
from prince Hossein Ali Mirza, governor of 
Sliiraz, came first. The master of the cere- 
monies walked up, having with him the con- 
ductor of the present, and an attendant, who, 
when the name and titles of the donor had been 



proclaimed, read aloud from a paper the list of 
the articles. The present from prince Hossein 
All Mirza, consisted of a very long train of large 
trays placed on men's heads, on which were 
shawls, stuffs of all sorts, pearls, etc. ; then 
many trays filled with sugar, and sweetmeats ; 
after tliat many mules laden with fruit, etc. The 
next present was from Mahomed Ah Khan, 
prince of Hamadan, the eldest bom of the king's 
sons, but who had been deprived by his father of 
the succession, because the Georgian slave who 
bore him was of an extraction less noble than 
that of the mothers of the younger princes. His 
present accorded with the character which is 
assigned to him; it consisted of pistols and 
spears, a string of one hundred camels, and as 
many mules. After this came the present from 
the prince of Yezd, another of the king's sons, 
which consisted of shawls and the silken stuffs, 
the manufacture of his own towii. Then fol- 
lowed that of the prince of Mesched ; and last 
of all, and the most valuable, was that from 
Hajee Mohammed Hossein Khan, Ameen-ood- 
Doulah. It consisted of fifty mules, each covered 
with a fine Cashmire shawl, and each carrying a 
load of one thousand tomatrng." 

Iti like manner, it is probal)Ie, that, in the re- 
lievo we are considering, the persons offering the 
presents are not the different nations themselves 
but their governors or satraps, who offer tliem in 
their name ; which, as far as the representation 
is concerned, amounts to the same, as the depu- 
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ties and their attendants are taken from the tribe 
or nation they represent ; and it is clear that 
different nations and not different corporations, 
or the like, are indicated by these groups of 
figures, because their dresses are distinct and 
peculiar. Any one possessed of an accurate ac- 
quaintance «ith the various garbs and head at- 
tires of the east, might be able on comparing 
these with the descriptions of Herodotus m his 
catalogue of the army of Xerxes, to illustrate 
many particulars, which it is hardly possible to ex- 
plain without a thorough acquaintance with both 
these sources of information. To avoid, therefore, 
running into mere conjecture, I shall content 
myself, (abstaining from too great details,) with 
some general observations, which may suffice to 
show the probability of the interpretation offered. 
The diversity of their dresses proves these 
figures to belong to different nations, and those 
nations situated under \er\' different climates — 
very hot and very cold. One individual is 
wrapped in a dress of furs'', while another is 
destitute of any clothing whatever, except a light 
apron about the lower parts of his body'. The 

•• CIll■l>■^.Uble lvii<, Gg. I, H. 

' Ciiinnipi, same ptale. Eg. F, S. Il it •nmhy of remark, hoiirfl>«r, 
that Ibc tmbauadoi of (Lit lrib« i* complelely atlired, Ihangli in olbcr ID- 
iUdcu ihc deputy it liabiled IiIib Ihe people. Il u protwblc tbtt ■ tntu 
olAceoniai miije tbii necctiiry. We maji pretume the Indians Ig be rr- 
prMeoted bj tbeu figuiei ; whicli appCKn to be confinncd by their pmcntt, 
contitting of veiieli. probilily filled h itb gold, and cairicd id a pair of 
tcalai I of ornuneati ; and of a wild Ui. (an animal much Mnight for (he 
royal game-parki), whicb i* w faithfully iltlinealci] thai I'orlci dccluct il 
to b* inpouible ro miauke it. 



greater number wear loose and flowing gar- 
ments ; some on the contrary have dresses which 
fit their persons closely. This is the case with 
their trowsers also ; most of which are the long 
and loose HyaivpiK, such as Herodotus describes 
as the customary dress of the Medes and other 
nations ^ The greatest variety however prevails 
in tlie headdresses, in which the orientals have 
at all times principally delighted to show their 
taste of splendour, but our little acquaintance 
with the different modes which anciently pre- 
vailed in this particular, makes it impossible to 
define any thing with certainty ; and even the 
accurate designs of Porter only tend to teach us 
caution, proving that the head attire of those in 
the highest row are no longer discernible: nor 
can we depend upon those given by Chardin of 
the other rows of figures. It is true that Hero- 
dotus, in his catalogue so often referred to, is very 
particular in his description of tliis part also of 
the dresses of the army, but we must remember 
that in time of war some sort of hehnet was 
worn by almost every nation ; a dress which is 
not to be looked for on the present occasion. 

The offerings presented by the different na- 
tions may be ranged under certain general classes, 
consisting either of vessels of various forms and 
kinds, such as are now commonly used in the 



' NiiBciin (p- 133) aueilt Ihit the upper row of (igum, aeai 1 j eflaceil, 
■ru hibited in lion*' bidei. 'Iheu coulJ Imnllj be otheri liiBa [lie Ethio- 
piint litUBted above Egj^t, or iha wild iahabiUaU of Nubi>, who tra do- 
Kribed u thiu bkbiud u lau m tbe MUlugua at Uvrodata (tii, SO), 



east ; and were probably carried full of spices 
and other precious commodities; or different 
articles of dress, such as shawls, robes, or furs ; 
or ornaments, for instance, armlets (such 1 con- 
ceive to be the little snakes carried by some 
figures') and necklaces, or various implements, 
with the exception of weapons. Others, again, 
carry esteemed fruits of different kinds, especially 
in the shape of conserves; as appears to be in- 
dicated by the fonn of the vessels in which they 
are still commonly kept in the east ; while others, 
again, are seen leading up different animals, — 
horses, camels, bullocks, mules, sheep, and even 
wild asses, tamed, aud led by a halter. All these 
animals are represented in their natural propor- 
tions, without any monstrous or fabulous addi- 
tion. The horse is sometimes figured single, 
sometimes yoked with another to a car. In the 
second row, the Median charger may be easily 
recognized. Each animal is evidently meant to 
denote a number of the same kind. Niebuhr 
asserts" that the remains of the highest row of 
figures contain that of a Uoness, which, as weU 
as the rest, is perfectly consistent with tlie man- 
ners and usages of the orientals, and especially 
of the Persians ; among whom wild animals, no 
less than tame, were customary presents to their 
kings. The former were kept in their parks for 
the chace, or even as curiosities": the latter 
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were used to breed fi'om, as well as for show. 
In some satrapies, for instance that of Cilicia, a 
certain number of horses made part of the yearly 
tribute" ; and that the other articles described 
are still presented as offerings, is shown by the 
passage of Morier giving an account of the pro- 
cession of the new year. 

Again, that these presents were designed for 
the king, and not (as Chardin and others have 
supposed,) as offerings to any deity, is apparent 
from the very order of the procession. The first 
person in each compartment, who is obviously 
the deputy, carries nothing, leaving the presents 
to be brought up by others of his nation, who 
support them, according to custom, with both 
hands. The custom continues to be the same 
at Constantinople, and in all the other courts of 
the east". Every deputy, however, is led by the 
hand by a master of the ceremonies, who bears 
a staff. This again is in accordance to the 
ceremonial of the Persian court, by which no 
one could be admitted to the presence without 
being introduced by one of these ushers, who 
were distinguished by the rods or staves they 
carried, and thence termed by the Greeks e-in»- 
ToEx". stave or sceptre bearers''. In other re- 
spects their dress resembles that of the other 
courtiers, except that they appear alternately in 
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the Median and the Persian attire, tlieir badge 
of office being the sceptre or rod. 

The number of tlie groups is made by Porter 
to amount to twenty, if we include two not re- 
presented in the drawing. This appe;u^ strictly 
conformable to the twenty satrapies, into which 
Darius Hystaspis divided his empire ; at the same 
time we cannot identify the satrapies repre- 
sented, because we are not entitled to suppose 
them to stand in the san\e order in which they 
are described by Herodotus ; but we at least 
kam that the sculpture must be assigned to 
the reign of that monarch. In this respect it is 
highly deserving of remark, that not only are the 
Median and Persian dresses worn by the cour- 
tiers indiscriminately, but the habits of the mas- 
ters of the ceremonies, or ushers, regularly alter- 
nate from Median to I'ersian, and vice versa. 
Does not this confirm the idea that the whole 
sculpture belongs to the age of the Medo- 
Persian dynasty. 

I must close this account of the relievos, 
with the remark, that the place assigned to each 
appears to have been chosen designedly, so as 
to place the representation of the court on the 
left hand, (that is, the side of honour',) of any 
one entering, and the images of tliose hearing 
presents on the right hand, or the less honour- 
able place : an arrangement which can scarcely 

' Aptmblj to fbt rudCiD* uf Ihc ewt. Xuiofii. Cyrnp. Op. p. 230. 
Tbc FaiiDiq (u Xt'oiipnoH ihowi in the plan ijaoUnl), antt fiom thif, 
lliat ibi ltd ii llie uuguatiled tide. >a<l ihcrafura th>t 



have been the effect of chance. And it may be 
asked, what more appropriate subjects could 
have been selected to decorate the walls of this 
palace : what could have been densed more 
simple, and at the same time more expressive ? 

Along the steps of each staircase is disposed 
a line of armed men ; so that a man is assigned 
to each. Their i)osition, as well as the circum- 
stance of their being armed, proves them to be 
the king's body-guard ; of whom tliose stationed 
on the right, at k, where the procession is repre- 
sented, are in full costume, as if to do honoiu- to 
the solemnity. They wear the Median accoutre- 
ments and headdress, but without necklaces or 
other ornaments borne by the courtiers, and 
support with both hands a long lance, grounded 
before them in the earth. Behind them are 
suspended their quivers, and their bows, without 
a sheath, are passed over at the left shoulder. 
The soldiers on the left hand, at g It, ai'e more 
simply attired and armed, bearing only the 
lance, without any bow or quiver ; and their 
heads merely boimd about with a fillet. AU 
this corresponds with the usages of the Persian 
court, where the king's body-guard formed a 
pri\'ileged and numerous chiss of soldiers, styled 
by the Greeks dori/phori, or lance-men. Some 
authors have made them the same mth the ten 
thousand inunortals, hut this needs confirma- 
tion. It was their office to guard all the aj>- 
proaches to the jialace ; and they probably re- 
ceived from Cyrus himself the right of wearing 
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the Median attire, in which tliey are represented, 
as they ranked above all other classes of soldiers. 

At the same time it is evident, from the 
descriptions of the Greeks, that there existed 
also other troops, the a'tchmophori, or pike-men, 
distinct from the former ; but whether this dis- 
tinction has been observed in the instance before 
xis, and the soldiers on the right-hand, amied 
only with the spear, be meant to represent this 
body of troops, is what I do not pretend to de- 
termine'. 

In the upper portion of the wall we observe 
four times repeated the sculpture of a lion in the 
act of rending an unicorn. Are we to suppose 
this a mere capricious decoration, or as expres- 
sive of a symbolical meaning? I should lean to 
the former opinion, if it appeared that the com- 
bats of wild beasts were a favourite pastime 
among the Persians, as they were with the Ro- 
mans; but, notwithstanding the devotion of 
their monarchs to the chace, we can discover no 
traces of this pastime in their annals. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that these figures had a deeper 
meaning. We have already had occasion to 
remark, that the unicorn seems to have been 
adopted by the Persians as the emblem of speed 
and .strength. If, in like manner, we suppose the 
hon to be the symbol of sovereignty, as it ap- 
pears to have been both in the east and the 
west, with an especial reference to the Persian 
power, the whole device may he fairly intcr- 

* Scv ihe I'lafei <[Uoltiil l'^ URiitox, pp. 170. IHi. 



preted to mean, that nothing however strong 
was capable of resisting the might of the Persian 
monarch and his empire. If the unicorn had 
been meant to denote some particular king- 
dom, (for instance, the Babylonian, as Porter 
supposes,) what reason could be alleged for a 
fourfold repetition of the same emblems, instead 
of the representation of other kingdoms also ? 
Still less can I imagine these figures designed to 
typiiy the triumph of the good over the evil 
principle, because we have no reason to suppose 
the unicorn was ever assumed as the emblem of 
the latter. 

The staircases refen-ed to, lead to the second 
great terrace (B), which must once have pre- 
sented a most magnificent spectacle, from the 
grandeur and splendour of the edifices it sup- 
ported. " Nothing," says Porter, " can be more 
striking than the new of its ruins ; so vast and 
magnificent, so fallen, mutilated, and silent : the 
court of Cyras, and the scene of his bounties ; 
the pavilion of Alexander's triumph, and, alas! 
the awfiil memorial of the wantonness of his 
power'." The first object which anciently pre- 
sented itself to the observer was a columned hall 
of the largest size, surrounded on both sides and 
in front by others of smaller dimensions. Each 
of these subordinate apartments was supported 
by twelve columns, and the great central one by 

■ According to Porter ihii plitrorm mIbiiiIi ihrte hunditd and &l\j tet 
from norlh la toutb. iinil three bunJnd and eighty feel ftom ci 



six and thirty. The columns of the inferior halls 
were sixty, those of the principal fifty-five feet in 
height. They are all fluted, and surmounted hy 
capitals formed into the shape of the heads of 
horses, or, according to Porter, of bulls", placed 
neck to neck, but so as to leave a space or hol- 
low between them. The accurate researches of 
Porter have proved that these crevices were 
meant to support beams, and that the pillars up- 
held a roof, possibly of cedar, to serve as a pro- 
tection against the heat of the sun. The same 
was probably effected on the sides by means of 
veils or hangings, as would appear from a pas- 
sage in the book of Esther" : " Where were 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and 
pillars of marble : the beds were of gold and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and 
white, and black marble." 

Of these beds, or rather scats, no remains exist, 
but we must not pass unobserved an interesting 
remark of Porter. He noticed that the pedestals 
of tlie twelve central columns of the great hall 
are higher by some feet than the rest, and ap- 
pear to prove that a sort of ilaU anciently stood 
there, which was probably meant to support the 
throne of the king. Not only have we reason, 

• PoKTEB, i. plale ilv. A. I cinnot conceive how Sir Ker Pprtor could 
di>co«el in Iheic headi atio a reEembJanct lu Uiom of liulli. Not only 
hm tbcjr no borni, but tli« b«eU, ihouldcii, and boof, are dcailj' iboie of 
■ hone, and e<en the reins are muilLed. 

' i. H. A deliaeatian of luch a colounids in front ot llie paUce of 
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from general custom, to conclude that tlie throne 
was thus elevated, but we shall be convinced 
that such was the case in the court of Persia in 
particular. 

There can be no doubt as to the destination 
of this colonnade ; which is clearly proved not 
only by its position and character, but by the 
very decorations of the staircases. It was the 
hall of audience, the scene of great national so- 
lemnities ; where the king, seated on his throne, 
was accustomed to receive the offerings of his 
tributaries. The eyes of those who approached 
were prepared by the appropriate emblems on 
the walls for the scene which awaited them, and 
the majesty of these stately columns must have 
filled every one with awe, even before they were 
admitted to the presence of the monarch in all 
his magnificence. 

In like manner, in the other buildings of this 
as well as of the third terrace, it is from the 
decorations on the walls that we must princi- 
pally form our notions of their destination ; and, 
following the simple line of interjiretatioii which 
we have already found confirmed, namely, that 
the ornaments have a reference to the destina- 
tion of the building, (which they appear, as it 
were, graphically to demonstrate,) we shall be 
able to form a probable conjecture''. 

J The ume cuitom Mill previili ia Penia, odIj ihat ihc an of painti^ 
hu taken the pUce of Kulpture. The paintldgi id the halU at Af giaU 
palue al hpihiu roprewnt Miiwiimet ihc grett (eativali of Ibe coarT 
<Moiiiiti, >, 165) ; ioraeUtne* Ihc likcaCsMa of Iho ling, (I'okTm, I, 304). 
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The most spacious and splendid of tlie liuild- 
ings wliicli remain to be described is also situated 
oil the second terrace, at r, between the colon- 
nades and the mountain where the two tombs 
are ibmid. It forms a square, two hundred and 
ten feet long and wide ; having on eacli side two 
entrances, adorned with relievos. The northern 
entrances (M. M.) being wider than the rest, ap- 
pear to have been the principal. Before each is 
placed, as a centinel or guard, a colossal monster, 
such as we have described, but exceedingly mu- 
tilated. Both are turned towards the north : 
at the distance of two hundred and seventy feet 
from these, in the opposite direction, and only 
ten feet from each otlier, are two others (at «), 
forming tlie great portal by which access was 
gained into the court before the edifice. The 
relievos above the principal entrances are the 
same, and afford a clue to the destination of the 
edifice'. The king is here represented in grand 
costume, in tlie act of giving audience to an am- 
bassador. He is seated on a throne, with a foot- 
stool of gold at his feet, which was always borne 
after him' ; his golden sceptre in his right hand; 
and in his left the sacred vase or cup Havan^ 

• Sm NiiBuiiB.ublexiii Chihdi!., ubte liili. 

■ Prepertf fpetking thii wai aol ■ ibrone, hul a limple chiii, ot Sifpuc. 
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on pun of death. See Ibe authorities collected by BtusauN, p. 101. etc. 
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dncribed. S«e E*Ti>ei<. v. 1,2. 
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used in sacrifices, and l>etokening a worshipper 
of Ormuzd. Close behind Iiini stands an eunuch 
(recognized as such by the feminine character of 
his dress and figure), bearing a fan, and mth his 
mouth coveretl ; and behind the latter the king's 
armour-bearer, with his dagger and his bow in a 
sheath'. Both descriptions of body-guards are 
here represented in their different costumes, the 
Persian and Median, with their full accoutre- 
ments. They are disposed in five rows, one 
above the other, each row consisting of ten men, 
standing, it is probable, in the same order in 
which they were actually arranged". Immedi- 
ately before the king are placed two costly ves- 
sels, probably for the purpose of burning incense; 
and behind these the deputy or ambassador to 
whom audience is given. He is represented in 
converse, but in the respectfid attitude in which 
the monarch was always approached ; his hand 
before his mouth, to prevent his breath offending 
the king's majesty. Behind bun is another eu- 
nuch, holding a vase. Every thing bespeaks 
grandeur and magnificence. The mural decora- 
tions above the canopy contain the emblems of 
a Uon and uniconi ; the whole enclosed within a 
border of roses, admirably carved. 

The observations already made suflSciently 
prove, that the seated figure can be no other 
than the king ; but if this were doubtful it would 

• That the weaponi »re the king'i, it proved by the f»i'l Uml ihe innour- 
' I'oKiia, i. pliM ilU; MO aUo lui deKiiption. 
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be proved by a remark vvhicJi I am the more 
disposed to make as it carries us back to the 
most remote period of Persian antiquities. 

As often as tlie person of the king occurs in 
these sculptures he is re])resented as of a stature 
coiisiderably more elevated than his subjects. 
" As often as Cyrus appeared in pubhc," says 
Xenephon', "his chariot was driven by a cha- 
rioteer of lofty stature, but who was still inferior 
to the king." To assist this national prejudice, 
the kings of Persia wore a peculiar sort of shoe, 
intended to give them additional height '. It 
may be added that the monarch is here repre- 
sented in full costume, his tiara and amilets 
even hearing traces of having been once overlaid 
with gold, and we may here particularly remark 
the artificial head of hair, and the fashion of the 
beard *. We have already observed that the 
hair appears to be a peruke, consisting of a 
multitude of curls ; as for the beard, the exces- 
sive attention which the modern Persians pay to 
the growth of theirs, makes it doubtful whether 
we must consider this natural or artificial, but 
it is evident that the form, at least of those in 
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the sculptures, has been modified by art. The 
representation of the king's honseliold and his 
bodyguard prove that all these particulars were 
prescribed by court etiquette. 

The figures referred to are placed above the 
principal entrance, by which the ambassador 
must have been introduced as he came from the 
colonnades. At the postern entrance, n n, is 
another relievo, which also is capable of being 
very readily explained *". We no longer discover 
the ambassador, but only the king, seated, as 
before, on his throne. Tliis throne, however, 
appears to be supported by three rows of himian 
figures, one above the other, with uplifted arms, 
in the attitude of caryatides. They all differ in 
attire and headdress, and were evidently de- 
signed to rejiresent so many distinct nations, 
and the whole to have been meant as emblem- 
atical of the grandeur of the empire and the 
majesty of the king. I do not attempt to iden- 
tify the different nations, fourteen in number, 
which appear to be thus typified : their dresses, 
however, resemble those of the grand procession 
already described, and, possibly, if we possessed 
both series entire, might be found to be iden- 
tical. Two remarks, however, I cannot forbear 
making. I. The figure which conies first is 
habited in the fiill Median dress ; a proof that 
the Medes were accounted the principal nation, 
though, like all the rest, they were the servants 

» NnicBii.Ublc t»i CatRPiH, ubleUir; Foktsr, i, platt L 
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of the king. 11. Niebuhr assures us that in one 
of the figures of the lower row may be distinctly 
traced the peculiar profile and the woolly hair 
of a negro '. It would appear, as if for the pur- 
pose of placing before the spectator a sensible 
proof of the extent and magnitude of the mon- 
arch's power, the most distinguished and the 
most remote nations of this eniphe had been 
selected ; and at the same time we have a proof 
that these sculptures could only have been de- 
signed after that dominion had been extended 
beyond Egypt. 

What an idea does this give us of the degree 
of communication subsisting among the most 
ancient nations of the old world, when we thus 
find, among the earliest monuments of Eastern 
Asia, the representations of the tribes of Central 
Africa ! 

Over the figure of the king hovers another, 
nearly resembUng him in its upper portions, but 
furnished with wings, and having its lower 
members concealed by a garment not unlike a 
farthingale. It is the feroer, or ferooher, the 
archetype or spirit either of the king himself or 
Zoroaster, respecting which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak at greater length when we come 
to the sepulchral remains. The circumstance 
of its accompanying the king during his hfetirae 
prove-s that it does not denote a departed spirit ; 
and its appearance on the dwellings of the living 

> NiiiuHR, li, 147. Sea Pouiir, ii, 670. 
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as well as on the abodes of the dead is impor- 
tant, as marking in both places the prevalence 
of the religion of Zoroaster. 

In the interior of the edifice are certain large 
and highly finished niches ; such as are seen at 
the present day, only of smaller dimensions, in 
the palaces of Persia ; being designed to contain 
bouquets of different kinds of flowers, particularly 
roses, the favoiu-ite and as it were national 
flower of Persia ^. 

The four side entrances, oo and pp, are 
adorned with other sculptures, representing the 
king engaged in conflict with a wild animal. 
The human character of the figure proves that 
it is meant for the king, and not for a being of a 
higher order, an Amshaspand for example ; be- 
cause the Persian artists never represented supe- 
rior beings without some external indication, 
such as wings. The wild animals are in the act 
of rearing themselves on their hind legs against 
the king, who in each instance seizes them by 
the horn with his left hand, while with liis right 
he pliuiges a dagger into their breast. The first 
is a griffin'; the second and third resemble the 
first : the fourth appears to be a lion. 

The fiction of the existence of griffius was not 
only common to all Asia, but even in ancient 
times extended to Europe also. Here, however, 

' PoiTin, i. 671, lie dnciibei a roie-busb covered with innuineimblv 
blotMtn*. *iid founeen Tocl high, p. 337. Cut we b« eurpriied to find thi* 
flowci iptrodacftd u an omimeat in almosl every lelievo \ 

■ PoiTna, i, pUtd lii, liii, \\i. 
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the monster is represented in his original form, 
and we are also enabled to trace his proper 
country, which like the other chimeras we have 
had occasion to notice, was the Bactro-Indian 
mountains, and their adjacent desert, where gold 
was found. Fortunately we derive not only 
these particulars, but an exact description of the 
creature, such as it is portrayed in the rehevo 
before us, from the remains of Ctesias. " The 
griffin," says ^lian", copying the author just 
mentioned, " is a quadruped of India, having the 
claws of a hon, and wings upon his back. His 
fore-parts are red ; his wings white, his neck 
blue ; his head and his beak resemble those of 
the eagle : he makes his nest among the moun- 
tains, and haunts the deserts, where he conceals 
his gold." The description is so exact that it is 
unnecessary to compare it in detail with the 
sculpture : it would almost appear as if he had 
seen the relievo, or as ii" the ai-tist had copied 
his description. The only iiddition made by the 
latter is that of a horn, the symbol of strength. 

The other animal" has not been described by 
any ancient author ; it is, however, so closely 
allied to the foregoing, as to be evidently a crea- 
ture of the same fiction. Its body and claws, 

■* ,Ein»- Mill. Anim. IT, p. 26. Cii*nDiii givei i repteienUtion 
which NuBVUB omiti; hut the more accuiaW one ii ibtt ofFoHTEii, 
piale lii. For th« aame gnffio tee TririiEii, in the Appendii, who 
prara lh4t ihe Greek yp^ wu ot Periiaa origin, which ippeara la be ihe 
«ue *Iu with the G*nn«Q grtif. 

' A rcprewatilioo of lliii cieslurc ii to be fouod in Niiruhh, Ioc. eiL, 
u well ai in Lk Dkuik, K*iiirrEK, and Pdbtir, *o1. i, pUu liii. 
CdmBiiihi* aoi (ivanit. 



like those of tlie former, resemble a lion's ; like 
the former it has wings ; its head and tail alone 
being different. The head and mouth are those 
of a Hon, and its tail that of a scorpion. It is 
evidently compounded of the other fabulous ani- 
mals, without the addition of any new effort of 
the fancy. We have already shown that the 
scorpion tail formed a part of the attributes of 
the monstrous creation of the Bactro-Indian my- 
thology, as we learn from Ctesias, who mentions 
it as belonging to the Martichoras, contrary to 
what we observe in the scxUptures of that animal 
at Persepolis"; either because the artist followed 
his own fancy, or because the fables to which he 
adhered were different from those which have 
reached us. The third figure is a repetition of 
the same, but without wings ; having, however, 
feathers, but wanting the scorpion tail^ The 
fourth, differing altogether from the preceding, 
has only been figiu*ed by Niebuhr'', (Porter not 
even mentioning it,) and appears to be a young 
lion, which the king rather presses to him than 
combats. I cannot, (as Rhode' does,) interpret 
it to be a homid or dog, which tlie king takes 
under his protection, as a sacred animal : but 
as the dehneation is too imperfect to enable me 
offer any thing certain, I shall confine my ob- 
servations to the three preceding. 

□ ihii animal Ih* 



p I'oBTta. pUte liv. 
■ Ksouf. p. -fili. 
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What, tlieii, is the design of these figures: 
were they meant merely as ornaments, or do 
they contain a syniholical meaning ? My first 
idea was that the artist meant only to represent 
the king as a bold and successful hunter ; and 
certainly much might be said in favour of this 
interpretation. It is in perfect accordance with 
tile habits of the east, where the chace and war 
are piu-suits held in equal honour, and where 
the former is looked upon as an image of and 
preparation for the latter, and not imfrequently, 
with oriental princes, thought to demand no less 
preparations. This was especially the case with 
the Persians, who appear, when at the period of 
their highest civilization, never to have lost the 
recollections of their earlier habits, but at all 
times to have esteemed the chace one of their 
principal luxuries. For proof of this it is only 
necessary to refer to the descriptions of the Cy- 
ropaedia, or even to the inscriprion on the tomb 
of Darius HystaspJs : " Among the hunters I 
bore the palm : what I would that I could'." 

The simplicity of the delineation also favours 
this interpretation. No trace is to be seen of 
artificial or difficult positions : in every instance 
the animal rears himself on his hind legs against 
the king, who seizes it by the ear or by the 
horn, and drives a dagger into its chest. The 
dress too of the king differs from the state attire 
which we have been considering: he neither 
wears the tiara, nor the flowing ujjper garment 

• Stii>K). p. 1063. 



of the Medes ; nor, on the other hand, is he 
portrayed in armour, (as would surely have 
heen the case had it been the object to repre- 
sent him as victorious over an enemy,) but he 
appears in a tunic without sleeves, as would of 
course be the case in hunting. 

In renouncing, however, this opinion, I am 
principally influenced by the circumstance, that 
the animals in question are not real but fabu- 
lous monsters, which appear always to have had 
an allegorical meaning. The sculpture also itself 
contradicts the above interpretation : for it is 
a combat, not a chace ; and the animal is de- 
spatched with a dagger, not attacked with wea- 
pons appropriate to hunting. 

Supposing, however, an allegory to be de- 
signed, we are still left to enquire whether its 
meaning was historical or religious. Those who 
inchne to the former opuiion, conceive that the 
monsters in question denote conquered king- 
doms, in the same manner that the beasts de- 
cribed by the prophet Daniel betokened the four 
monarchies. But we have no proof that the 
countries conquered by the Persians were ever 
typified by such symbols ; and, besides, we re- 
cognize in these chimeras the essential charac- 
teristics of one and the same, the griffin, mo- 
dified only in some of its inferior members; 
whereas if different kingdoms had been designed, 
they would surely liave been expressed by dif- 
ferent symbols. 

We are compelled, therefore, to have recourse 
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to a mixed interpretation, partly religious and 
partly political. The king, as a servant of Or- 
muzd, was in duty bound to wage war against 
the unclean creation of Ahriman'. Among these 
was numbered the griffin. These creatures 
were beheved to infest the desert, to be the 
guardians of concealed gold, (as Herodotus in- 
fonns us,) and were formidable to such as sought 
it. They were also the symbolical emblems of the 
deevs, or evil genii of the kingdom of Ahriman. 
The king, therefore, as a servant of Ormuzd, is 
represented as attacking in these creatures the 
powers of Ahriman, or of darkness. It must be 
remarked that these conflicts of the king with 
the animals sacred to Ahriman, have nothing in 
common with the conflicts between the lion and 
unicorn, so often repeated on the stairs, and 
described above. 

As the decorations on the walls prove that 
this great edifice was destined for the reception 
of deputies and ambassadors, so we cannot 
fail to observe how suitable it was in all its 
arrangements and decorations for such a pur- 
pose. Every thing was calculated to fill the 
mind with a feeling of awe, and a sense of gran- 
deur. This was the impression e.\cited by the 
colossal animals which guarded the entrance : 
while the interior of the edifice revealed the J 
king as the master of many nations, who were ' 
represented supporting his throne ; at the same 
time that he w{is portrayed as the servant of 

■ Sn JD tbo follawlDg KCtion the Kcou&t oE Ibe lena 



the deity whose commands he fulfilled. Thus 
even the subordinate decorations harmonized 
with the general scope and design of the edifice, 
which was intended to express by sensible 
images the greatness and the piety of the mon- 
arch. 

Next come the buildings which occupy the 
platform of the tliird terrace, C ; one of which 
being situated on higher ground than the other, 
has led Porter to speak of a fourth and fifth ter- 
race. Not only their position, but their inter- 
nal character and decorations tend to show that 
these were, to take the word in its widest signi- 
fication, the inhabited apartments of the palace. 
They were approached through the colonnades, 
and thus lay behind the piazzas, where the 
ministers and grandees of the court were sta^ 
tioned. They consist of four or five edifices, 
constructed without any uniform plan, and 
seemingly at different periods, as seems to be 
especially proved by the style of building ob- 
servable in that at t, which appears considerably 
older than the rest". As they are all more or 
less in niins, it is impossible to give a detailed 
account of them, though many particulars may 
be asserted with confidence. 

That this was the king's own residence, and 
not designed for the ministers of religion or the 
officers of the court, as some have imagined, is 
proved by the perpetual occurrence of the figure 

■ For tbii remark wo ice indebted la Nittiiin, p. \A2, Kilb wbom 
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of the monarch in a variety of attitudes ; to be 
recognized not only by his insignia, but by his 
superior size and stature. He is represented on 
many of the internal doorways, not in a sitting 
but a walking attitude : behind him are two 
attendants, both about a head shorter than 
himself, one bearing a fan or fly-chaser, the 
other an umbrella, signs, in Persia, of royal 
dignity ^ The style of these figures is on the 
whole the same, the only difference being that 
which occasionally occurs in the implements 
borne by the king, which however is almost 
always the sacred vessel'. The form of this 
vessel continues always the same, whether in 
the hands of the king or of his courtiers, and 
so evidently resembles the lotus, a plant es- 
teemed sacred throughout all the east, that wc 
cannot but conclude its form to have been bor- 
rowed from that of the flower. It is proliably 
the sacred cnp Havan, of which mention is so 
often made in the Zendavesta*, and which was 
necessary to the libations accompanying the 
daily prayers of the followers of Zoroaster'. 
Wlicn we reflect that the whole private life of 
the Persian monarchs was regulated by a sys- 
tem of the most rigid etiquette, we cannot per- 
haps form a nearer guess as to the design of 

• Sec XiKOFii. Cvri^. viii, p. 341, for a proof ibol theK luiuiiei of ■ 
wum climale vera id dw imODg tht Peniin*. PoHTeit. i. p. 6S7, (how* 
thai ihe umbrella comjanu lo be a mark of roja) (lignitj Id Penia. 

> Compare Cmabdim, table liii, and MiiaDHR, tabic ixr, r, wbe 
fg h, the dilTetenl implemenli ate repreaenled. 



these sculptures than by supposing them to 
contain a complete deUneation of the same, 
agreeably to the precepts of the Magi, the mon- 
arch being represented as a servant of Ormuzd 
engaged in the \arious offices of his civil and 
rehgious station. We shall have occasion to 
see that eacli representation was in accordance 
with the design of the building where it is found. 
At the entrances are usually posted two of the 
bodyguard, in Median attire ; and combats of 
wild animals already described are not unfre- 
quently found there. 

But before we arrive at the rest of the edifices, 
the way lies over a space*, at present destitute 
of any building, (see Z in the plan,) but which is 
covered with heaps of what are apparently the re- 
mains of former structures. And here we must 
not omit to mention a very probable and ingeni- 
ous conjecture of the most recent traveller in 
Persia, whom we so often have liad occasion to 
cite. Porter surmises that, " this was the sit« 
of the true palace of Persepolis destroyed by 
Alexander." By the term palace, must be un- 
derstood the building destined, accortUng to the 
customs of the Persians, for the entertainment 
of the grandees of the court, on occasions of 
solemn festivals'. That such was the custom 
of the court of Persia, there is no question : 
"In the third year of his reign the king Ahasue- 



■ Po>TBK. i, Pi 646, It! 
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rus made a feast unto all his princes and his 
sen'ants ; the power of Persia and Media, the 
nobles and the princes of the provinces, being 
before him : Wlien he showed the riches of his 
glorious kingdom, and the honour of his excel- 
lent majesty many days, even a hundred and 
fourscore days'." It would be superfluous to 
cite other instances. Now, the existing remains 
prove that here once stood an edifice of great 
extent, and the situation of the siu-rounding 
ruins show that no place more proper could 
have been selected for the purpose we imagine. 
In front of it were the state apartments, and 
behind it, as we shall see, the private residence 
of the king; from which he could conveniently 
pass to the one or the other. What situation 
more appropriate could have been selected 1 
Again, supposing that such was the destination 
of the building, what place more fitting for the 
celebration of the triumphal feast of Alexander 1 
And this will explain the fact, that the edifice 
has ceased to exist ; this being the portion of 
the palace which was consumed by the flames 
of that Bacchanal feast ; and if the entablatures 
and roof, as Cnrtius assures us, were of cedar, 
the flames would find abundant materials " to feed 
on. The other edifices were left standing, and 
we have no reason to be surprised that they 
betray no marks of haWng been destroyed by 
fire. 

It may be reasonably expected that future 

• Urutn. i, 3. i. * Ct.tu., r, 7. 




excavations will tend to confirm this hypothesis, 
and Porter complains, with reason, of the British 
residents at the court of Persia, who with ample 
opportunities have neglected to promote such re- 
searches. At present this "ruinous heap" is over- 
spread with grass, which covers the scene of the 
magnificence and pride of the conquerors and 
lords of the world, whose name once filled all 
the regions of the east ! 

By this scene of desolation we arrive at the 
largest of all the huildings, that at Y, belonging 
to the thii'd terrace. It once formed a square 
peristyle or coiut, every side of which was 
ninety feet in length ; the roof being supported 
by thirty-six pillars in six rows, and the en- 
trances being two antechambers to the east and 
west, surrounded by many other apartments. 
It can scarcely be doubted that this was the 
private residence of the king. His figure ap- 
pears repeatedly on the walls, surrounded by his 
customary attendants; and the sculptures on 
the windows of two of the chambers appear to 
prove that they were banqueting apartments. 
The figures of three court attendants are often 
repeated, the foremost of whom carries a skin of 
wine ; the next a vessel in which victuals are 
even now commonly served up in the east ; and 
the third another vessel, or cup, with a cover '. 
Art has done all it coidd to record, even on the 
ruins of these structures, their former desti- 
nation. 

' i'o.,,.„.,.i,u«»i>;i. 
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It would be a vain attempt to endeavour to 
ascertain the design of all the other edifices, dis- 
tinguished only by their ruins. That at S ap- 
pears to resemble the others already described 
in magnitude and arrangement. Was this the 
liarem, or, as it is called in the book of Esther', 
the queen's house ,' This we must leave to con- 
jecture. The smaller square stnicture, however, 
at \V affords proof of having been designed for 
religious purposes. At all the four entrances 
the king is represented in a walking attitude, and 
as of superior stature to those around him, car- 
rying in his left hand a staff with a golden head 
or knob, in his right the sacred cup. Beliind 
liim come his attendants with the umbrella and 
fan, or fly-chaser. These are the decorations of 
the entrances. In the interior, he is represented 
seated on his throne, attended only by the fan- 
bearer; the umbrella, as no longer necessary 
imder a roof, having disappeared. At the en- 
trance, however, as well as in the interior, the 
monarch is accompanied by the ferooher or sj>irit, 
which hovers above hmi and marks him^ as a 
servant of Ormuzd. No guards are to be seen ; 
being inappropriate to a place of worship ; but 
in the centre of the edifice are foiu- detached 
columns, whicli can hardly have been meant for 
any other purpose than that of surrounding the 
altar of the sacred fire. The conjecture, there- 
fore, of Porter', that this was the sanctuary or 
place of worship becomes highly probable, and 

' EtiuiR, W. 9, U. * J'onrtii. i, p. 6«. 



we may conceive that the king here presented, 
according to the precepts of the Ma^, his daily 
prayers and offerings. The position of the build- 
ing as well as its structure appearing to indicate 
this ; being only a few steps removed from the 
apartments of the monarch. 

The inscriptions on these ruins, no less than 
the sculptures, have long attracted general at- 
tention. They are scattered, in various direc- 
tions, and, first of all, at the extremities of the 
staircase leading to the second terrace, near the 
figures of the monsters engaged in conflict. Se- 
condly, on the walls and windows of the interior, 
generally accompanying the figure of the king*" ; 
and making it probable (in conformity with the 
general disposition of the edifice), that they re- 
late to him. But the unknown languages in 
which these inscriptions are couched, and the 
mysterious character in which they are traced, 
have involved them in an obscurity, which long 
appeared impenetrable. Accordingly, when these 
essays first appeared nothing could be advanced 
respecting them with any show of certainty ; but 
since that time the luiwearied spirit of research, 
which characterizes the age, has so far pushed its 
enquiries, that we are enabled at least to conjec- 
ture the general scope and design of these re- 
cords, though much micertainty must still at- 
tach to them in detail. No commentator, for 
instance, doubts that they are composed in three 
distinct sets of characters, all comprehended un> 

■ PoKTt*. i, p. 064. 
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der the general term of the arrow-headed or 
cuneiform characters; because all the letters 
have been carved of a wedge-shaped form'. The 
simplest and most ancient style evidently is an 
alphabetical mode of writing, and the second 
table of inscriptions of M. Grotefend (see the 
Appendix) prove that the same is true of the 
second, and even of the third ; which bad ap- 
peared the most doubtful. These three alpha- 
bets prove the inscriptions to have been ori- 
ginally composed in three different languages, 
which is rendered still more certain by tlie dis- 
covery that the middle one contains a verbal re- 
petition of tlie first. As far as relates to the 
first', all interpreters are agreed that it is com- 

* Ai it is to a Germaa lliai we are ioikbicd lor in aulheniic copy o( 
d n «e intcnptioni: a pmte whicli belongt to Niebubi (tfaaugh now to be 
ibartd with Porter} nulwilliiundiag aU which liai been June hj Chaidin, 
Le Bniya, and Kaemprecj hi it it to another Gcnnan IbiC we aw« the 
beil attempt at their iaicrpretalian. Sec CRoTiiFENn, in the Hoii. gtL 
Am. lUIR, pp. 149—178) tad 1803, pp. 60— I IT. I do not mean la ei- 
preu my pielerence for thii inierpietatioa merely becaase it i> in accord- 
knc« with m; own opioiani respecting these edifices, {toy opinions resting 
OB ground! independent of hit reiearchei), but becaux. apart iieai all 
philological reauni, he appears best to have seited the true ipirit of the 
eaal. and apprchetuled the real design of those ilrucluret. Kiebuhr lalli 
ui that we must here only look for the titles and names of the kings ; and 
art not these titles in perfect accordance with the maanen and religion of 
the Pcrsiansl We find the same occurring at a later period, in the inicrip- 
lioD, (respecting which there i> do question) of their sticceuon and imi- 
lalor* (be Sassaniin princes, and, in like manner, disposed aboie their 
images. I forbear lo enlarge upon this subject at present ; reserving it for 
Ibe appendix to the lecaad tolume. Nor is it oeceaaarj to refer to the 
Trntamni FaUngraphia of die lale M. LtcuTSSSTtiN, who has boen con- 
ricied of the radical fault of reading these inicripiions in the wrong dl- 

^ SeeNiaavHB, Ubteaii*, A,B,Gi uble i»i, H, I: for the sa 
leeD, F.K: for the third, C,G, L. See the Appeodii for the [«m« 
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posed ill the old Median language, or the Zend, 
which continued to be at all times the sacred 
language of the Magi. Those of the second 
class appear to be composed in the Pehlvi dia- 
lect ; and if the opinion be correct that those of 
the third are in the AssjTian or Babylonian 
speech, we shall have detected remains of the 
three principal languages of tlie Persian empire, 
which were also the prevaihng dialects in the 
capitals, which at stated periods were the suc- 
cessive residences of the monarchs ; the Median 
being spoken at Ecbatana ; the Pehlvi at Susa ; 
and the Assyrian (an Aramaic dialect) in Baby- 
lon. All the inscriptions which have been hi- 
therto explained are found to relate to Darius 
and Xerxes: to the first those designated in 
Niebuhr by the letters B', H", and I; to the 
latter those marked A" and G". 

So far we have endeavoured to become ac- 
quainted with the palace of the Persian rulers ; 



' Ttble i»iv. According lo Groiefend they lignif? : ■■ Dtrin* tbe v»- 
liaDt king, the king cF liingi, llie toa of llyilaipis, ihe luccetiat of ih* 
ruler uf the world, in ihe cooaulUtioD of Mora." See GHnTirEHD. GctU 
gtl. Ans. 1802, p. US. 

■■ Table xiii. According to Grotefead : ■' Darius the nioairch, th« 
valiant king, the king of kiugi. the king of all the lealoui (or believer*), 
the lucceiMT of the ruler of ihe world Jemthced." Gdit, git, Awt. IB03, 
p. 117. The iniefprelstion of I, has noi yet been given. 

■ Table HIT. According lo G role fend : " Xenee Ihe moDareh. lb* 
valiant king, the Hag of kiogi, the ling of all pure nations, ibe king of 
(be pure and of the pioua, Ihe roost potent assembly, the sod of Dariiu, tlie 
king, tbe descendant of Ihe lord of Ihe univeiu, Jamsbeed." Giiti, gtL, i 
yiNi. 1803, p. 117. 

° According lo Oroiefend : " Xeriei the valiant king, the king of kincs, 
tbe ton of Dsriui ibe king, the lucceuoi of Ihe ruler of the world. G'atU j 
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but close beside the abodes of the living are the 
receptacles of the dead. The examination of 
the latter is rendered still more important by the 
fact, that they may tend to fix the era to which 
the former monuments belong, if it should be 
proved that they relate to the period of the an- 
cient Persians, and contain the remains of the 
successors of Cyrus. Fortunately we possess in 
the fragments of Ctesias sufficient evidence to 
make such a conclusion extremely probable. 

It is jiroved by the concurrent testimony of 
ancient authors that the remains of the old mon- 
archs of Persia were interred not bumf, which 
would have been contrary to the laws of Zoroas- 
ter, as tending to desecrate the sacred element 
of fire ; nor yet were they previously exposed to 
ravenous animals, as was prescribed by the pre- 
cepts of the Magi^. The place, however, where 
the botUes of the deceased monarchs were depo- 
sited was by no means a matter of indifference, 
but, wherever they might chance to die it was 
esteemed a religious duty to remove their remains 
for interment to their native country, or Persis 
properly so called. This is expressly recorded 
of most of the kings of Persia, and must be 
concluded to have been the case with the rest 
The body of Cyrus was conveyed by the eunuch 
Bagapates, according to the command of Cam- 
byses, into Persia, not however to Persepolis, 

p Sm the placei cotlcclsd by HRnioK, lac. cii. p. 330, etc. 
*IU»o(..i,140; iii, 19. Sm ilioKi.iVft* Aohiing tain ZtHimila, 



but to Pasargada; wht're Alexander saw his 
tomb still remaining^. His successors, however, 
were interred at Persepolis and the neighbouring 
Neksh-i-Roostem. The body of Cambyses was 
transported thither by Ixetas*". Darius Hystaspis 
caused liis own monument to be erected there 
m his lifetime' : respecting Xerxes nothing is re- 
corded, but the remains of his son Artaxerxes 
were conveyed thither with those of his queen', 
and the body of his son, Xerxes II, who was 
slain after five and forty days' reign, overtook 
them while yet upon the road'. Concerning Ar- 
taxerxes III, history tells us that his body failed 
of being deposited here only in consequence of a 
change". The custom continued to the end of 
the Persian dynasty, as the same honour was 
paid, by the command of Alexander, to the re- 
mains of the last Darius". It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that the kings of Persia were biuied 
in Persis properly so called, and Diodorus points 
out to us the very situation of their tombs. He 
tells us, (after an admirable account of the pa- 
lace of Persepolis^ :) " That eastward of the city, 
at the distance of four hundred feet, is a moun- 
tain called the king's mountain, in which the 
graves of the kings are situated. The rock there 
is hewn into a multitude of chambers, which arc 
not to be approached by any entrances made by 
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art, but the coffins are wound up and introduced 
into the receptacles by means of machines." 

The description, both as regards the situation 
and the cliaracter of these monuments, tallies 
so exactly \vith the tombs of the kings sitiuited 
near Chehl-Men^r, that no doubt can exist re- 
specting their identity. The distance from the 
nuns of the palace is precisely the same, and 
the remarks already made prove that the cha- 
racter of the structure corresponds with the 
account given by the historian. 

To this account of Diodorus must be added 
the testimony of a contemporary author, which 
throws so much light on the monuments of Per- 
sepolis, that I cannot forbear gi%'ing it entire. 
Ctesias' tell us, that " Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspis, commanded a tomb to be prepared for 
himself during his lifetime, in the double moun- 
tain*, which was accordingly undertaken ; but 
when he desired to see it himself, he was pre- . 
vented by the Chaldeans and by his parents. His 
parents, liowever, having desired to ascend to 
see it, the priests who drew tliem up were seized 
with alarm, and let go the ropes, and his parents 
fell down and were killed. Darius was greatly 
afflicted at this, and cut off the heads of those 
who had wound them up, being in number forty 
persons''." 
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The expression, " in the double mountain," 
is obscure : can it be meant to express the 
crescent-like sliape of the hill, branching out 
into two arms, from between whicii project tlie 
ruins of Chehl-Menar .' Or did Ctesias write, 
the inaccessible mountain'' 1 Whatever may be 
the case, the mountain is clearly that called by 
Diodorus the king's moimtain, as is shown by 
his description which follows, and wliich clearly 
refers to a monument of the same description 
with the tombs of Chehl-Menar. 

In this mountain are discovered two spacious 
fa9ades of sepulchral monuments, (D and E.) of 
which Chardin has given a drawing*. With the 
exception of some minor points of detail they 
are exactly alike, and as their plan and con- 
struction, no less than their position, closely 
tallies with the account of the historian, we may 
be satisfied that we behold in one of these the 
torn!) of Darius Hystaspis, erected by his own 
coipmand during his hietime, and in which, 
after death, his body was deposited. Which of 
the two was the sepulchre of this king, must 
indeed remain uncertain ; but this is of the less 
consequence, as they so closely resemble one 
another. Tradition ascribes the second (ac- 
cording to Chardin,) to Darab or Dardus ; but 
this tradition is the less to be regarded, as when 
the orientals speak of Darab, they usually mean 
the last Darius, who was vanquished by AJex- 
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ander, with whom we have nothing whatever to 
do on tlie present occasion. If, however, any 
one be inchned to rest satisfied with this autho- 
rity, he has, at all events, some slight grounds 
for deciding in favour of one of these tombs*. 

Wlmtever may be the fate of this question it 
is clear that we have at least made a very con- 
siderable step towards a more complete know- 
ledge of the ruins of Persepolis, by ascertaining 
that in one or other of these tombs we have 
before us a genuine monument of the ancient 
Persians, belonging to the age of the greatest of 
the kings of that country. I reserve for the 
sequel the general observations deducihle from 
this fact, and would first direct the attention of 
my reader to the figures with which the facades 
of these tombs are decorated. They so nearly 
resemble, in all their essentials, those at Neksh- 
i-Roostem, that I shall make the latter the 
subjects of my observations, because Chardin 
has given the figures of the latter with the 
greatest accuracy, even when compared with the 
designs of Porter. 

The whole facade is that of a building of two 
stories ; the lower of which only presents the 
false entrance, marked by two pilasters, which 
have the appearance of supporting the upper 
story. The latter contains a stage, or scaffold, 
decorated with various ornaments, the following 

' PniTER caaceires tbat the tomb examinetl b; himiKir at N«Ub-i- 
RoMtem. was (hit of Dariui, Tur whicli I cm me no probalite reuoD. Ths 
umb at Cbihl-MenRr u equally inaceeaible aa tbe otlicr. 




being the princijial subject. An elderly man, 
with a strong bow in his hand, stands before an 
altar, on which a fire is biu^ning. Above the 
altar is suspended a globe, and above the human 
figure another resembling it, except that instead 
of a bow, he holds a ring, and that the upper 
parts alone of his person are visible ; the lower 
being covered by a spreading garment. 

The design (as might be expected in a sepul- 
chral monument) is ob\iously of a religious 
character, and consequently must be explained 
by a reference to the religion of the Persian 
court and state, that of Zoroaster. A statement 
of the tenets of tliis religion must be reser^'ed 
for the sequel ; all that I sliall advance in the 
present place may be imderstood apart from the 
detail into which I shall then enter. 

The whole is meant as a representation of the 
king in the character of a disciple of Zoroaster, 
and a worshipper of Ormuzd, as will be still 
more apparent on an examination of the figures 
considered separately. 

The figure standing before the fire is the 
image of the king, not (as Porter supposes,) that 
of a priest. He may be recognized by the bow 
in his hand, with which the Persian monarchs 
generally chose to be represented, as tlie symbol 
of courage and dexterity in the chace and war. 
The inscription which Strabo assures us was 
engraved upon the tomb, and of which he has 
fortunately preserved a translation, proves this : 
" 1 was a friend to my friends, the first of horse- 
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men and of bowmen ; among hunters I bore the 
palm : what I would that I could". Nor is the 
circumstance that the bow is represented as ex- 
ceedingly powerfid to be passed over as imma- 
terial, for to bend such a bow was a proof of 
strength and manhood. When Darius advanced 
against the Scythian king Scytharces, the two 
monarchs sent their bows to one another by 
way of challenge ; and when that of the Scythian 
proved the stronger, Darius withdrew'. 

The accompanying figures also prove the prin- 
cipal one to be that of the king. On one side 
of the stage stand three of the body-guard, in 
Median attire : on the other side, three courtiers, 
in a mourning attitude^, being intended to repre- 
sent, as we shall see hereafter, those who were 
appointed to attend the dead monarch, and to 
continue near his tomb. The circumstance of 
the king being represented without the tiara, is 
very readily accounted for by his having ceased 
to reign : his right hand is elevated in an atti- 
tude of supplication. On the altar is repre- 
sented blazing the sacred fire, the principal ob- 
ject of worship among the ancient Persians, the 
Bjmibol of the primal fire or creative energy of the 
godhead, from which emanated Ormuzd himself, 
the author of all good^ This symbol, however, 
had a still more especial value as relating to the 
king. The king, as the Uving image of Ormuzd, 



• SllABO, p. 106^. 
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was also the first of the worshippers of the sa- 
cred fire, which, therefore, inseparably accom- 
panied his person. It was carried before hini 
whenever he appeared in public ; it was daily 
the object of Ms adoration, and was extin- 
guished when he expired'. We behold, there- 
fore, the monarch in the attitude in which he 
was every day seen by the Magi, and in which 
they must have liad pecidiar pleasure in behold- 
ing him, as a member of tlieir religion. 

The ball which is seen hovering over the 
flame is meant to represent the sun, the second 
great national deity of the Persians, whose whole 
mythology might be said to turn upon the ideas 
of light and the sun, their established symbols 
of wisdom, goodness, and excellence. The sun 
they always worshipped with a countenance di- 
rected towards that luminary, especially at his 
rising ; and in such an attitude the king is here 
represented; the sun also, appearing in the 
sculpture to the east of him. 

Here then we see delineated both the prin- 
cipal divinities of the Persians; the same to 
whom the kings of Persia, on their arrival at 
Pasargada, (as we shall have occasion to see.) 
were bound by the precepts of the Magi to offer 
sacrifice on the neighbouring mountains. 

The winged half-length figure, which hovers 

over the king, and looks like a repetition of his, 

■ appears the most difiicult to explain, for we 

must not suppose it represents a departed spirit^ 

I See Ihs ptuob oUcgeJ by Duimoh, Ioc. cil. p. 3a], 
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as we have already seen that tlie same figure 
accompanied the king in his lifetime. The 
image is, however, hy so much the more valu- 
able, as affording a distinct indication of the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster: being, in the language of the 
Zendavesta, the ferooher, either of the king 
himself, or of Ormiizd. 

According to the tenets of Zoroaster, not only 
all men, hut all other animals, have their arche- 
type, the purest efflux of the creative thought of 
Ormuzd, by which he called into existence the 
various orders of created beings. The name of 
these ideal essences was FerooherS They were 
conceived to resemble the beings made after 
their model, only purer, more glorious and im- 
mortal. As created beings differ in their degrees 
of perfection, so also do their archetyjies. The 
feroohers of Zoroaster, Bahman, and others, 
were esteemed the most excellent of all, and 
with them ranked those of the kings. Collec- 
tively, these composed the pure creation of Or- 
muzd, and the constant attendance of the images 
of the ferooher on that of the king, denotes 
that the monarch was a worshipper and fa- 
vourite of Ormuzd, or, in other words, a good 
king. 

The idea that this is the ferooher of the king 
is confirmed, at the first glance, by the resem- 
blance between the two figures ; but on the 
other hand it appears to be designated as the 

^ For ihii fictioD i*e llie Zrailaittiii, vul. i, p. 14 !"iil. Keronber aod 
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spirit of Ormuzd, l)y those insignia, the tiara and 
ring, which as they were no longer appropriate 
to the dead monarch, could not helong to his 
spirit. The latter of these insignia is the symbol, 
not as has been improperly imagined, of eter- 
nity, but of dominion : the rircular girdle being 
the costi or cincture of the priests. That Or- 
muzd himself had his spirit, or ferooher', is ap- 
parent from the Zendavesta, where Zoroaster is 
exhorted by Omiuzd to adore it". 

The principal design having been explained, 
the accessories cannot occasion much difficulty. 

On both sides of the stage or scaffold are 
seen the foreparts of the fabulous animal, the 
unicorn, so often introduced by way of orna- 
ment. The stage itself on which the king and 
the altar are placed, is supported by two rows 
of human figures, one above the other, in the 
maimer of caryatides. These do not appear to 
me introduced merely by way of ornament, but 
rather, as I have had occasion to remark in 
other instances, as a sign of the majesty and 
power of the principal personage. Beneath these 
are carved on the entablature, which appears to 
support the second story, a row of dogs, in 
which also we have an evidence of the religion 
of Zoroaster, as the Magians accounted the dog 

■ This lul idea, thil lbs fenxiher ii ibat of Ormaid, hii been |iiin»wfti1 
b; GKOruEND, Amalikia, ii, ;B, ohetv inflicieal priwr« are girta oT tlM 
true roeaoing of Ihi ijmbotical ring, ta Jenaliog univcrtil di 
Whichever ial«rptet>lioii may be adopled, the genenl roncluHoa 
the lame, [hat tlie king ii leproenled ai a wanhippetof Orinuid. 

■ VfNDiDiT, Qxnl. lii; ZtndarrUa nf Klki-keb, ii, p. 377. 
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to be a sacred animal, the maintenance of which 
was strictly enjoined in the Zend books". 

The lower story, which appears meant to re- 
present the entrance, is only remarkable in au 
architectural point of view. The columns on 
both sides terminate in capitals, shaped like uni- 
corns' heads, back to back ; and on both sides, 
as on the upper story, are seen men armed with 
spears, apparently belonging to the body-guard, 
and disposed in pairs. In the vacant space be- 
tween the necks of the uniconis, the blocks of 
stone wliich support the entablature above are 
morticed; a certain proof that in other cases 
also, where the same capitals occur, they were 
meant, in like manner, to support an architrave 
or roof". 

The explanation of one of these sepulchres 
becomes a key to the rest, the designs of those 
at Chehl-Mcnar and Neksh-i-Roostem, being 
all essentially the same. The same four figures 
occiu- in all, except that at Neksh-i-Roostem, 
aa far as we can judge from the very imperfect 
delineations of Chardin, there appears less of 
ornament ; which, however, is by no means the 
case with the one examined and copied by 
Porter. On the other hand, one of them bears 
a copious inscription in the arrow-headed cha- 
racter, which when copied and explahied, may 



■ Tlie dog it the aniinal of OnDuid ; iha wolf (liis natural eoemy) of 
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probably throw great light on the destination < 
the monument. 

To this question is immediately attached an- 
other, by the satisfying of which alone the I 
former can be fiilly answered. What was the 
destination of these costly sepulchres ? \Vhy J 
were they constructed on this peculiar plan ? 1 
and what relation had they to the neighbouring | 
palace ? 

The treatment of the dead is usually regu- 
lated by the opinions each nation entertains of I 
the state after death. According to the religion 
of Zoroaster, tliere remained a future resurrec- 
tion of the departed, which would be accom- 
panied by an universal restoration of all things, . 
the universal triumph of the kingdom of Or>- I 
niuzd, or of light, and the destmction of that of ^ 
Ahriman, or the evil principle^. It was a natural ' 
consequence of this belief that the bodies of the I 
dead should be carefully preserved, as being 
destined to rise from their graves in renewed 
glory'. The intermediate state of the soul was ! 
looked upon as a prolongation of the present ] 
Ufe, and the grave of the monarch came to be ' 
considered a sort of residence, which it was the 
duty of the hving to provide with all things 
which had been deemed necessary or suitable 
to its occupant while ahve. This idea very n»- 1 
turally led to the practice of making the deco- I 
rations of their sepulchres correspond in r 
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nificence with the progress of luxury in the 
world without. Tlie dead king was allowed to 
retain not only his robes and personal posses- 
sions, but even his treasure. Each monaixh, as 
it would appear, having a sepulchral treasury of 
his own'. In this manner Persepolis became 
the depot of immense treasures, which were 
protected by numerous bodies of guards and 
sentinels, posted not only about the palace itself, 
but over the neighbouring hills". It became also 
the office of the most illustrious courtiers to 
follow the body of the monarch, and abide near 
liis tomb ; and Bagoraxus, who had been ap- 
pointed to this by Secundianus, fell into dis- 
grace because be deserted the sepulchre of Ar- 
taxerxes'. Bagapates, the governor of the harem 
of Darius Hystaspis, accompanied his master to 
the place of his interment, and continued to 
reside near it for seven years, when he died"; 
and we are warranted to presume, from this 
circumstance, that the harem also of the de- 
ceased king must have been removed to Per- 
sepolis, which appears to explain the circum- 
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stance, that the soldiers of Alexander found | 
there so many women of rank, and costly arti- 
cles of female apparel, when they sacked the I 
palace of the khigs of Persia'. 

That such rock tombs were completely Per- j 
sian in their character and design is proved also j 
by those foimd in the mountain close by Tel- 
missus in Lycia. Choiseul Gouffier recognized J 
in the latter imitations of those of Chehl- 
Menar', and his remarks are confirmed by ] 
those of a more recent traveller". They prore 1 
that not only the monarchs, but the grandees 
of Persia, caused sepulchral chambers to be 
hewn out for themselves in such rocky situa- 
tions, hoping (in vain !) to secure their remains ■ 
from disturbance or spohation. 

From what has been stated it is clear that ] 



« UionOKtiB, ir,p.2l4. 
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such monumental edifices not only form <a con- 
siderable part of the remains of Persepolis, but 
are intimately connected with the rest, and we 
may hence conclude how it came to pass that 
the place was looked upon as the metropoHs, 
as Diodonis terms it, and the true capital of all 
the empire ; being regarded as the home of the 
Persian monarchs, not only during their lifetime 
but after their death. 

Before I quit the subject of Persepohs 1 must 
say a word or two about the name. How 
comes it that the place was thus designated by 
a Grecian appellation, signifying the "city of the 
Persians.*" According to the general opinion, 
the Persian appellation for the ancient capital 
of the empire, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Cheht-Menar and Neksh-i-Roostem, was Istak- 
har, or Estakhar. But, in the first place, it is 
by no means clear that this is an ancient Persian 
name, as recent oriental historians assert'; the 
Jewish authors who make mention of Susa and 
Ecbatana never once naming it ; and even ad- 
mitting it to be so, this will not account for the 
Grecian appellation of Persepolis. The Greeks 
were by no means in the habit of thus ^ving 
names entirely new to foreign cities, and it is 
difficult to suppose that Persepolis was the only 
example of such a practice. 

I consider Persepolis to be a translation of 
Pasaigada, which according to Grecian authori- 

■ Sm llmBtLOT. RM. (Mm. %. •. hil'»k^>. 
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ties, signifies "the encampment of the Persians*, 
Supposing this to be its meaning, we must read. 
Parsagada instead of Pasargada'^; and this, 
which is probably the more correct form, has 
been uniformly preserved by Q. Curtius''. The 
Greek translation of the original name would 
thus be fully accounted for ; but as Persepolia. 
and Pasargada are represented by the authors 
of tliat nation as distinct places, it is necessary 
to enquire further into the matter. 

The followers of Alexander, the first Grecian 
authors who make mention of Persepolis, whett 
they express themselves with precision, speak 
of the "royal palace of the Persians," without 
naming the city ; and the description they havR 
given leaves no room for doubt that they were, 
speaking of the edifice at Chehl-Menar'. Whea 
however, they express themselves with less ac- 
curacy, they use indifferently the terms palac& 
and city, and in this manner the temi PersepoUt 
has come to be applied to both'. On the other 
hand Pasargada is mentioned by them as the 
place where the tomb of Cyrus was situatedliK. 
and where, according to other authorities, there^ 



* Stith. *• T. Uassapyalai, — fcom an ancient luthoi. 

• Tbe Greek* h&ve given ihe nuns witb totoy viriiiiani. Iliey 
it Piugaidn, Psiuagarda, etc. For iti etpnolog; caasull iha «ipluiatjg« 
girea by Prof. Tycluen in the Appendii. Ouikliy alio, ii, 
Pencpolii lo be I translatian of Pasugada. 
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also existed a royal palace". The latter is 
never confounded with the fonner, and it is so 
far clear that the ancient palace of Chehl-MenSr 
and the buildings at Pasargada were two dis- 
tinct structures. Might not, however, the term 
Persepolis, taken in a wider signification, be 
understood to comprehend not only the palace 
at Chelil-Menar, but also the city, or rather 
district, in which this multitude of ancient Per- 
sian monuments is found, and so be extended 
to the tomb of Cyrus itself.' According to 
Chardin, whose account is borne out by that 
of more recent travellers, the ruins extend as 
far as ten leagues round''. Why might not 
such a circuit as this embrace all the places 
referred to? Pasargada might, in that case, be 
said with truth to lie at a considerable distance 
from the modern Chehl-Menar, and yet be com- 
prehended within these limits. The fertile and 
well-watered plains of Merdasht and Mourghaub 
were anciently the favourite stations of the Per- 
sians, who encamped there at a period anterior 
to their conquests. The whole district came in 
this manner to asstmie the name of Pasargada, 
or the encampment of the Persians, wliich it 
continued to retain even after the increased 
power of the nation had caused cities and pa- 
laces to sjjring up in these the former sites of 

I AiKiAK, vi, 39. Stifh. ioc. cit. 

' OvuLiv. ii, p. 421, The roidrrom Chehl-McDb to pBiar^s pasta 
ibraugh Sictucil, a tilla^ ■( lliB diilimce af live boun' riite- On eieiy 
uUe *ra to bo uca tha r«mkini af biiildlii^i. rolumBi, porUtt. «lc. cod- 
HtiieUd ta Iha him itjrie wilh tboM it Cbehl-Msntt. 
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their temporary encampments. The GreeJo 
however, were in the habit of applying the ten 
only to the spot where the remains of Cy 
were deposited. 

The situation of Pasargada, in this restrict* 
sense of the term, is so clearly marked as scarcehf 
to admit a question, and we are indebted for ac- 
curate information on this head to the researches 
of Morier, and after him of Porter. Both these 
travellers agree that Pasargada stood in the plain ■ 
of Mourghaub ; so called from a village it conr I 
tains, near which are some highly interesting re- 
mains of Persian architecture. We have already 
remarked that this plain is connected with that 
of Merdasht, where the ruins of Chehl-MenAr 
are situated ' ; and accurate measurements have 
proved that the distance from Chehl-Men&r 
amounts to nine and forty English, or nearly 
eleven geographical German miles^ It is to be 
regretted that no ancient author has given 
the exact distance from Persepolis to Pasargad 
but that it cannot have been very considerable -^ 
is clear from the narrative fiu'nished by the fol- 
lowers of Ale.\ander, upon whose account Arrian 
founded his history. Alexander marched from 
the one to the other, and the capture of Pasar- 
gada followed immediately upon that of Perse- 
polis. A distance, however, of about fiily r 
does not appear so great, as to contradict 1 
solution offered ; especially when we reflect t 
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the whole road appears to have been covered with 
ancient e(^tices, and that the name of Pasargada 
may be very well understood to have compre- 
hended the greater jiart of the intervening space '. 
Although Morier has given the earliest account 
of Mourglianb and its antiquities, it is to Porter 
that we are indebted for more accurate informa- 
tion respecting them. The plain of Moiu-ghauh 
is watered by the Khur-Aub, the Cyrus of the 
ancients, which soon empties itself into the 
Bend-emir, or Araxes, and has consequently been 
often confounded with it. The plain is ex- 
tremely fertile, and, when Porter saw it, was 
highly cultivated. The ruins scattered over this 
district, by their character and the form of their 
arrow-headed inscriptions, leave no doubt that 
they belong to the period of the ancient Per- 
sians. Porter also discovered here a platform, 
consisting of hewn blocks of marble, skilfully 



I The ir^meiiU igiinit Ibc identilj of Moarghaub tnd Fuargadi btrc 
lieenbotdeUiUdby Hoict, Vtltrii Pirsix it Mtdia MonumtnU.f. iS.etc. 
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•Monta dacripUoDf of I'orter. In the Rnl pUc«, the diitance of about 
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■ioQ uaj difficullj. Secoodly. U n not certain thai ra&argvja lay duu 
eut ftom Penepolii, (isilMd of aonh-eul, u ii lh« facl)i Tot the puuge 
in rilDy (vi, 29) doe* not piora it. Thirdly. The line of Aletandei't nwtcb, 
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Ihiiher cmiricd by a light detaehtoeal (Aiikiik, ibid.) io order to regulate 
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auitably eHecled amid Ihe aabe* uf the palace of I'cnepohi. 7'hii march 
which muil have been norlbwanl, laihot favoui* Ibaa cunlradicu Ihc «up- 
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joined together and projecting from the side of 
the rock. Its size, three hundred feet in length 
by two hundred and ninety-eight in breadth, 
makes it probable that this was the side of some 
considerable edifice"", and the place is at present 
called Takhti-Suleiman, or Solomon's Throne. 

On the plain itself are discovered various de- 
tached pillars bearing an inscription in arrow- 
headed characters, and in one place four such 
columns, fonning a square; and the researches 
of Porter have proved that the inscription is the 
same in each instance". Upon one of these soh- 
tary pillars, however, near the side of an edifice, 
of which the only remains are the pedestals of 
two rows of columns, is discovered at the foot 
of tile inscription a remarkable figure in relievo, 
having the human shape and colossal propor- 
tions, twelve feet in height, and habited in a 
long robe with a pecuhar head-dress ; in addition 
to which it has four wings". This figure occurs 
nowhere else that I irni aware of among the 
Persian remains, though one resembhng it may 
be traced, (wanting only the head-dress) on the 
cylindrical fragments of the ruins of Babylon. 
It is certainly not the king, being without the 
insignia by which he is distinguished, particularly 
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the artificial head of hair and beard ; and evi- 
dently is meant to represent one of a superior 
order of beings, as is shown by the addition of 
wings, which the artists of Persia, like those of 
other nations, were in the habit of attributing 
exclusively to superior natures. The wings are 
remarkable not only for their size but their num- 
ber, being four ; and in that respect recalling to 
our recollection those of the Cherubim, as Porter 
has already remarked"". The head-dress how- 
ever is still more remarkable. Between two ho- 
rizontal rams' horns are disposed three vessel-like 
figures, on each of which is placed a white baU. 
Porter observed exactly the same head-gear on 
the head of a female figure among the ruins of 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, and the composition is 
too intricate for the resemblance to be thought 
accidental. The rams' honis were the invariable 
symbol among the Egj-ptians of the worship of 
Ammon ; while a bright ball was no less the 
established symbol among the Persians of fight, 
the sacred element of Ormuzd. We cannot 
therefore fail to remark ui the present instance 
a blending of the Egyptian and Persian supersti- 
tions, which is not to be discovered on any other 
of the Persian architectural remains. We miss, 
however, in the Persian example, the four keys, 
as they are called, which in tlie Egyptian are 
suspended from the horns of Ammon, and de- 
note inauguration into the priesthood. A similar 
figiu-e, without the head-dress, but with four 
v PonTiN, i, 495. 



wings, and each hand employed in tlirottling an 
ostrich, may be seen on the cylindrical fragment 
from Babylon, described by M. von Dorow, de- 
noting, according to Grotefend, Serosh, une trf 
the Izeds, the superior genii, or most exalted 
servants of Omiuzd''. Whether it be meant to 
represent this divine personage, or Ormuzd him- 
self, it is evidently one of the superior essences 
of the empire of Ormuzd. 

According to Strabo, Pasargada was founded 
by Cyrus, and Morier' has informed us that the 
plain of Mourghaub contains so great a multi- 
tude of architectural remains that we cannot 
doubt it was once the site of a mighty city ; and 
the character of these ruins sufficiently proves 
them to be coeval with the old Persian dynasty. 

The most remarkable however of them all, is 
the structure which is supposed to have been the 
tomb of the founder of the Persian monarchy, 
Cyrus'. That the tomb of Cyrus was at Pasar- 
gada is proved by the conciunrent testimony of 
antiquity, and Arrian has given an accurate d^ 
scription of it, taken from the account of an eye- 
witness, Aristobulus'. " At Pasargada, in the 
royal park," he tells us, " was the tomb of Cyrus, 
having about it a grove of all sorts of trees, with 
abundance of water, and rich grass in the mear- 

■I Amalihta, ii, p. B7. Above ill Doauw. Morgtnliindiitlu AUkrr- 
thilm^. p. i. 

' MoitiiK, i. p. U6i SiHABO, p. 1061. 1063. 

• Sec I'uKTEe's Droving, i, plite liv i and hii dcUubcd dactipiao, 
p. 498, etc. It U now commaDljr cMei llic grain of llic uullitt «t Setamum, 



dow. The tomb itself had a foundation of square 
stones in a quadi'angular form. On tliis was 
raised a stone edifice, witli a roof, and a. door- 
way so narrow that even a man of moderate 
height could with difficulty get in. Within was 
a golden sarcophagus, in which the body of 
Cyrus was deposited ; and near it a couch, the 
feet of which were covered with wrought gold, 
and upon it were laid Babylonian carjjets, and 
on these again costly garments of Median and 
Babylonian manufacture, of various colours; with 
chains, cimeters, and earrings of gold, and pre- 
cious stones. Close by was a small dwelhng 
built for the residence of the Magi, to whom, 
since the time of Cambyses, the care of the mo- 
nument has been committed, descending from 
father to son. The king allowed them every 
day a sheep, and a measure of corn and of wine, 
and every month a horse, to be sacrificed to 
Cyrus. On the tomb was engraved in Persian 
an inscription to this effect : ' O man ! I am 
Cyrus who gave the empire to the Persians, and 
was lord of all Asia: therefore grudge me not 
my sepulchre!'" Are then the remains, which at 
present subsist, the tomb of tliis great king ? a 
question indifferent to none possessing any taste 
for antiquity, and which can only be answered 
by a comparison of facts. 

If it should appear from what has been al- 
ready advanced that Pasargada was situated in 
the plain of Mourghaub, we may expect with 
certainty to find there the tomb of Cyrus. Ar- 
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rian infonns us that it was situated in the royal 
park, in a well-watered and grassy meadow, and 
such is the case with the remains in question, 
the groves of trees alone having disappeared*. 
The basement consisted of quadrangular stones 
forming a square. The foundation of the pre- 
sent edifice is an oblong, composed of blocks of 
white marble of prodigious size, jJaced one above 
another, so as to form seven steps or degrees, or 
(counting those of the sacellum itself) ten\ The 
exterior of the edifice tallies exactly with the 
description of Arrian, the whole ccNnpass of it, 
the narrow entrance and the stone roof, corre- 
sponding precisely with his account: we can 
even trace on the floor, (consisting of two huge 
squares of marble), the holes in which the irons 
were probably fastened which served to secure 
the supports of the sarcophagus ^ IntemaDy the 
chamber is onlv ten feet in length, seven in 
breadih, and eii^t in hei^t, and can scarcelv 
have been intended for any other purpose than 
as a place of interment. The shape of the struc- 
tine, as has been observed, is an oblong ; but as 
the longer sides are fortv-tour lee: in length and 
the shorter forty : the di>j>rv>por:ion is not ob- 
vious lo the eve, FomK^rlv the whole was sur- 
rvHUHletl b\ a >qiure cx>lv^n!^.Ale of twenty-four 
pillars, of >\h:vh sevviiteen renviin standing: dx 



in each row : this is undoubtedly the enclosure 
(rtft^hit) to which Arrian alludes. So far there is 
all the agreement which could have been ex- 
pected when the author has omitted to give an 
accurate measurement of the building in ques- 
tion : one objection, however, remains to be no- 
ticed — the absence of any inscription". It is to 
be observed, however, that a recent inscription 
in Arabic may be traced on the interior of the 
edifice, which may possibly have occupied the 
place of the ancient one ; or we may be allowed 
to suppose that the latter was cut upon a marble 
tablet now lost, but anciently affixed to some 
part of the building, or perhaps upon one of the 
columns of the rtfipt>jn^. It is also objected that 
the edifice is not in the style of the architectural 
remains of ancient Persia; but the account of 
Arrian proves that the tomb of Cyrus was in this 
style, and consequently that it was a style 
known to the old Persians. Besides, there are in 
reaUty the remains of a similar building at Neksh- 
i-Roostem, over against the hills where the 
tombs of the kings are situated^ When the se- 
pulchre of Cyrus was built, the architecture of 
Persia had not yet acquired that pecuhar cha- 
racter by which it was afterwards distinguished ; 
or rather it was not at that time the established 

■ The vgumeati Bgainit the luppMitiOD adviaccd ibove, ate belt BUted 
bj flotCK, »Ift:i f'friu MmiHTninta, p. 59 ; but if we adniil tb« ideutilj 
of Puargida and Mourgbaub, UicK objccliom can be mlloired litUe weight. 

• Thi> is Ihe building dcwriboJ by Kiiiviia, ii, )59: Ihii trareller 
lievet visited Mourgliiub. 
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practice to inter in excavations formed out of the 
solid rock, as was the case in later reigns. Ex~ 
treme simplicity, combined with durability calcu- 
lated to last for ages, areprecisely the properties 
which we should expect to characterize the se- 
pulchre of this ancient monarch, and which in fact 
distinguish the edifice in question. The balance 
of prohabihties appears therefore to incline to 
the opinion advanced above ; and to require cer- 
tainty in questions like the present, is to demand 
what the natxure of the subject does not admit of. 

At all events, it is certain that Pasargada was 
one of the earliest residences of the Persian 
monarchs, and the frequent abode of Cyrus; 
and the circumstance to which this is attributable 
is well known. It was at Pasargada that he 
gained his decisive victory over the Medes, and 
founded the empire of the Persians ; the best 
authorities assuring us that in this spot Astyages 
was overthrown, and the fate of Asia decided '. 
It is therefore not surprizing that the conqueror 
should have selected this as his favourite seat, 
and the destined place of his interment. 

Even in after times, Pasargada was regarded 
by the Persians with a sort of reverence, and as- 
sociated witli many of their religious observances 
and institutions. It was here that their kings 
were consecrated by the Magi upon ascending 
the throne. Here they were invested with the 
robes of Cynis, and partook of a consecrated 
banquet, with many otlier mysterious ceremonies 

' Si)i:>*u,loi:.cit. SlII'li^KKB, sub. i. llataoinalm. 



necessary to their inauguration in the kingly 
office^. To this sacred spot also, from time to 
time, they conveyed their offerings. We read 
of Cyrus that he performed this sort of holy pil- 
grimage seven times', and the same is related of 
Darius Hystaspis ' ; and Porter even attempts, 
with some plausibihty, to point out the spots in 
the plain of Mourghaub devoted to these reU- 
gious rites. The platform, for instance, which 
we have already described, would appear to have 
been an approimate place for the public investi- 
ture of the monarch in the robes of his great 
predecessor. The building surrounded by pillars 
bearing the image of Ormuzd, may possibly have 
been the sanctuary where they were inaugurated 
by the Magi, as it undoubtedly was designed for 
religious purposes of some kind or other. The 
imagination delights to picture to itself the par- 
ticulars of those ceremonies of venerable anti- 
quity, and in the present case, this is justified 
by the fact that we have ascertained the very 
scene of their celebration. 

It is not the object of the present work to 
present a detailed account of the various re- 
mains of ancient Persia, a task which has also 
been performed by others". They extend from 

* W« an indcbteit Tor ih«K ptnticulan to Plutabch, in lu» Lift of 
Arttitntt, Op. i, p. 1012. 

'XiKoru. Cynp. riii, Op. p. 238. S33. Xanophoti eipnuly sUI« 
Ihit ihii pntuce codliDued in bji oon lin>c. 
CiMin, Pm. e«p. 19. 

■ Ste opecially tbe Uealiu of ][oice, Vtltrii liltdit 'I Pi'iU Uo 

(MHO, C<ini. luia. 
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the Persian gulf, as £ir as the confines of Me- 
dia •* : it may be remarked, however, as Niebuhi 
has abeady done, that many of the fragments oi 
Chehl-Menar, such as pillars, etc. have beei 
carried from their original situation and em- 
ployed in the construction of more recent edi- 
fices'. I cannot, however, avoid adding a few 
words respecting the rock monuments of Bis- 
toon, of which Porter has been the first to af- 
ford us an accurate description and delineation ^ 
They are only a few hours' journey distant from 
Kerman-Shah, so celebrated for its remains of 
the age of the Sassanian princes^ The rocky 
mountain of Bistoon rises to the height of one 
thousand five hundred perpendicular feet, and 
has at its feet a platform hewn out of the clifl^, 
resembling that of Chehl-Menar, on which a 
building anciently stood, or was destined to 
stand. A gigantic figure is carved in relievo on 
the wall of the rock, the character of which, as 
well as the form of the letters composing the 
inscription by which it is accompanied, prove it 
to belong to the times of the ancient Persians. 
Porter assures us that it would take two months 
to copy these figures and inscriptions, supposing 



^ I consider the ruins mentioned by Morier, vol. i, p. 51, near Um 
port of Congun, on the Persian gulf, as the farthest to the louth (laU 37* 
12" N.) He informs us that he observed in that neighbourhood eztemive 
ruins, and sculptures in the Perscpolitan style. 
NiERuiiR, xi, 166. 

^ Porter, ii, p. 154, plate Ix. The former delineations are altogether 
incorrect. 

' On the confines of Media, lal. 34'' 20". 
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that any one were willing to expose himself to 
the danger of being wound up to the necessary 
height. He has only copied a series of twelve 
figures, which, however, are sufficient to give an 
idea of the design of the sculpture. The prin- 
cipal one is that of the king, who is repre- 
sented armed, and in the quiet attitude of a tri- 
umphant conqueror : before him are a row of 
captives, while his foot is placed on a pros- 
trate enemy : the monarch bears a how in his 
I hand, and is distinguished by his superior sta- 
ture : his ferooher being also seen to hover over 
him. His dre.ss and hair are arranged in the 
Median fashion, as is the case also ^vith two of 
his body-guard, who are placed liehind him, the 
one armed with a bow, the other with a lance. 
The row of captives before him are charac- 
terized not only by their dejected countenances, 
but by the manner in which their hands are 
fastened behind their backs, and by the cords 
attached to their necks. Their dresses vary ; 
some being longer than others; but none wear 
any head-dress, except the last, and his consists 
of a sugar-loaf-shaped cap. The robes of the 
third in the hne bear an inscription in the arrow- 
headed character ; and Porter assures us that 
there is also an inscription carved over the head 
of every individual. The king is standing with 
his right hand elevated, in an attitude rather of 
exhortation than of menace ; as if he were 
according pardon ; and is obviously represented 
speaking. He does not wear the tiara : his hair 




is curled, and his beard enveloped in a bag or 
case. The whole character of his dress be* 
speaks rather the camp than the court. It is 
also to be remarked that the line of captives a 
represented continually increasing in height, and 
consequently the last, with the conical cap, over- 
tops them all. The prostrate figure on which 
the king stands, and which is at present scarcely 
discernible, extends his arms upwards in the 
attitude of a suppliant, but it is evident that tbo 
king is not addressing him, but the string of 
captives. 

The explanation of a sculpture, as yet 
imperfectly known, must necessarily be impeiw< 
feet, and all that can be certainly pronounced 
respecting it is, that it imdoubtedly belongs to 
the period of the ancient Persian empire, and- 
that it represents a monarch of that dynasty in 
the attitude of a conqueror, who appears to b* 
granting pardon to a long line of prisoners. We 
may also venture to assert, that these figurai 
refer to some particular transaction, and 
not merely intended to express generally tin 
majesty and power of the Persian empire, for thft 
prisoners appear to belong, not to a variety of 
nations, but to the same ; or, at the most, ta 
two ; if the somewhat different length of tl 
dresses be understood to denote them. WhOj 
then, is the monarch thus delineated, and 
are the prisoners ? We have nothing but 
babilities to suggest in answer to these qui 
tions, but these would lead us to conclude thiC 
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the relievo has reference to the earliest period 
of the Persian empire, and the reign of Cyrus. 
Persian sculpture betrays here all its original 
simplicity, without the finish and compass which 
is thsplayed on the walls of Persepolis. Here are 
no fanciful nor allegorical monsters : the facts 
themselves are historicaHy detailed. The very 
place would lead us to the same conclusion. 
Under the reigns of the successors of Cyrus, 
Darius Hystaspis and Xerxes, Persian sculpture 
was in a manner concentrated in Persepolis and 
the adjacent district ; which consequently be- 
came the classic ground of Persian art. The 
mountain of Bistoon lies, however, without this 
district, on the borders of Media. Now if the 
Persian government had desired to commemo- 
rate any victory obtained at a more recent pe- 
riod, it is probable that they would have pre- 
ferred for this purpose the rocks of the plain of 
I Merdasht. Even the circumstance of an inscrip- 
I tion occurring on the dress of one of the figures, 
I (of which no example is to be found elsewhere,) 
appears to argue a ranote era in the history of 
the art ; and supposing this to be the case, vifhat 
monarch can be so properly supposed to be 
meant as Cyrus himself? It cannot be Cam- 
byses; for the scene of his achievements was a 
different country, Egypt. On the contrary, all 
the circumstances are perfectly correspondent 
1 with the history of Cyrus ; and as he overthrew 
the Lydian and Phrygian kingdoms, may we not 
[ suppose that the captive figures designate those 
I q2 



nations ? and may not the conical head-dress be 
meant to denote the Phrygian cap, such as we 
see it ou the husts of Paris and Atys" ? Again, 
may not this have been the habitual residence 
of Cyrus, before the foundation of Persepolis, 
whence he resorted to the sacrifices and solem- 
nities at Pasargada ? All this, it is true, is cou- 
jecture, and advanced as such ; but it is a con- 
jecture which wears the appearance of consider- 
able probability, and if our representations of 
these sculptures were more complete, we might 
possibly be able to trace in them all the history 
of that memorable man, whose exploits are no 
less celebrated in the Holy Scriptures, than in 
the annals of the Greeks. 

To the above remarks respecting particular 
monuments of ancient Persia I may, with i 
confidence, sobjoin others relating to the gen 
character of such remains in that country. 

I. The remains of Persepolis clearly belong 
to the most ancient period of Persian history. 
This is apparent from a multitude of concurring 
proofs. In the first place, it is as certain as any 
matter of such high antiquity can be made by 
historical evidence, that the ancient sepulchres 
we have been considering are those of old Per- 
sian monarchs, and this being admitted, we are 
compelled to refer the ruins of Chehl-MenAr to 
the same period. Not only is there a close ana- 
logy between the styles of architecture, and the 
rehgious or mythological decorations in botb, 

- 8w tbe Ettaj o( UaoririND, Amtillta. u, 9S Hfn, 
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but the sepulchres may in some sense be said 
to belong to the edifices, with which their very 
situation causes them in a manner to combine 
and form a whole. In the next place, we dis- 
cover nothing in these remains which offends 
against what we know of Persian usages or cos- 
tume ; but, on the contrtiry, an appearance of 
perfect conformity with them. The dress, as 
we might expect, is Medo-Persian ; the religion 
impUed, that of Zoroaster ; which is not only 
proved by the adoration of fire represented 
there, but by the undeniable evidence of the 
attendant spirits, or feroohers. The arrange- 
ment of the court also is exactly what, from the 
records we possess, we have reason to believe 
obtained in that of Persia; and if any doubt 
could still remain it would be removed by the 
occurrence of the very names of the old Persian 
monarchs in the inscriptions. 

II. Though it appears certain that these 
structures were raised in the time of the ancient 
Persians, it is very possible that they may have 
employed people of another nation in their 
erection : a fact in perfect accordance with the 
usages of the east. Rude nations which sud- 
denly pass to the condition of conquerors from 
that of wandering shepherds and herdsmen are 
not capable of erecting for themselves cities and 
palaces. For this purpose they are obhged to 
enlist the services of the conquered, among 
whom the arts of architecture and sculpture 
may have already attained some degree of per- 
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fection. This was the case with the Mongol 
tribes in China; the Chaldseans in Babylon, as 
well as other nations ; and it is expressly related 
of Cambyses that he transported from Egj-pt a 
large number of builders to erect his palaces at 
Susa and PersepoUs". It is certain, however, 
that we discover at the latter place no traces of 
Egyptian art, either as regards the general cha- 
racter of the ruins, or their details ; nor can we 
reasonably suppose an Egyptian architect to 
have conceived the plan of structures so com- 
pletely different from any to be found in his 
native country, any more than we can suppose 
that masons accustomed to what we call the 
Gothic style, if transported into another country, 
would at once be able to construct buildings in 
the Grecian taste. The prevailing character of 
Persian architecture, a fondness for terrace 
works, a style totally unknown to the ancient 
Egyptians, was considerably more ancient than 
the reign of Cambyses, and altogether of Asiatic 
origin, as is proved by the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, constructed by Semiramis. Allowing 
the utmost that in fairness we can to the account 
of the Egyptian workmen imported by Cambyses, 
we cannot suppose them to have achieved more 
than the mechanical parts of the structures 
erected. The architectural remains of Egypt 
prove that the Egyptians were very capable of 
elevating and working large masses of stone. 

* DiupoHv*, i, p. &5> 
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and possibly also of carving relievos after a 
given design or copy. The question, therefore, 
may be considered as still unanswered: What 
was the original country whence this style of 
architecture was derived.' Who were the mas- 
ters of the Persians in this art, and whence did 
they borrow their models ? 

The simple answer is undoubtedly this : From 
the same quarter that they derived the other 
rudiments of their civilization, in short &om 
Media. 

From all that we know of the Medes and 
the splendour of the Median court and their 
principal city Ecbatana, (a city which appears 
originally to have been constructed on terraces 
elevated successively one above the other"), we 
may conclude that the science of architecture 
had attained among them a certain degree of 
perfection : a conjectiu*e which appears carried 
to certainty by the accounts of recent travellers. 
The traces of the ancient royal seat Ecbatana, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after, presented, according to Morier and Porter, 
the same characteristic style of architecture with 
which those travellers had become familiar at 
Chehl-Menar ; the fashion of the columns and 
even the characters of the inscriptions being the 
same. We cannot avoid inferring that it was 
from the Medes that the Persians derived, with 
the rest of their civilization, the art of architec- 



* Sm the dwcripbon in Uaina. i, 9B. 



ture also. It must be added, that the sculptures 
in these ruins are so obviously derived from the 
Magian religion, which prevailed among the 
Medes, that we can hardly doubt that the build- 
ings in question were erected under the influ- 
ence and according to the ideas of that caste ; 
since the figures in question must not be mis- 
taken for mere idle decorations, but had an 
intimate relation to the purposes for which the 
buildings themselves were severally designed. 
But the Magian religion and the Magian priest- 
hood were not confined to Media, but extended 
over the countries to the east, especially those 
upon the Oxus, as far as the mountains border- 
ing on India, the parent country of those fabu- 
lous monsters, of which, as we have observed, 
traces are to be seen. Here lay Bactriana, at all 
times one of the richest countries of the world, 
in consequence of its position between the Indus 
and Oxus, and its connection with India, as well 
as the fertility of its soil ; forming an important 
part of the empire of the Medes, whose mon- 
archs appear to have resided at Bactra long 
before they occupied Ecbatana^ This also was 
the country where the religion of Zoroaster first 
took root and flourished'', and thus it became 
the parent land of the civil institutions of the 



f I gntber thii from tlie 2eDclav»la in wbich Ibe retiileiice of the ting 
i> placed tbera. See below. 

1 Not. however, as a geoerally Buppoud, undei the reign of Duiu 
Iljsiaspia. but long before the leiy GDtnmeticeaieiii of the Persian iyoMMgi 
ai 1 ihill (how in the Bcijuel. 
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Medes. When, therefore, the Persians are said 
to have derived their architecture originally 
from thence, it must be understood that they 
did so as the disciples of the Medes. 

It is true that the ancients ascribe in part the 
erection of Fasargada and Persepolis to the two 
earhest monarchs of the old Persian race — Cyrus 
and Cambyses'; but this is easily reconcileable 
with the supposition that Darius and Xerxes were 
their principal founders. Niebuhr has already 
remarked, that the buildings of Persepolis do not 
appear all to belong to the same period, nor to 
have been constructed on one uniform plan, and 
this is especially true of those situated on the 
third terrace. It is certain that most of the con- 
siderable remains of remote antiquity (as was 
particularly tlic case with Egj'ptian edifices) were 
much more slowly erected than we might be in- 
cUned to suppose ; and it is extremely probable 
that successive kings of Persia may have taken 
part in the erection of Persepolis, especially as 
the undertaking assumed the character of a reh- 
gious duty ; not to mention that continual addi- 
tions must, from time to time, have been found 
necessary. 

III. The destination of the buildings at Perse- 
polis can no longer be obscure or enigmatical. It 
was neither a temple, (in fact, the Persians never 
possessed any thing of the kind) nor, in the proper 
sense of the word, a palace, at least during the 

■ DiDDORiTi, ii, p. 315, cd. STtrn. r. naaaepyaSai. £l. lliil. Amm. 



flourishing period of the Persian monarchy. Likt 
many other capitals of Asia, it owed its aggran- 
dizement to the residence of the first Persian 
conquerors, who made this their earliest place ol 
abode. Subsequently this ceased to be the case, 
but the ideas of the Father-land of sove- 
reignty, and of national worship, with which it 
continued to be associated, caused it to be con- 
sidered at all times the home and the appropriate 
burial-place of their monarchs, till it became not 
indeed the temple but the sanctuary of the na- 
tion, built upon the native soil of the whole race, 
and the favourite seat of their tutelary deities. 
Nay, in consequence of its arrangement and de- 
corations, it was a kind of image or panorama of 
the empire at large, and presented a lively pic- 
ture of the tranquillity it enjoyed under a mild 
despotism, agreeably to the conceptions of the 
east, displaying the duties as well as the privi- 
leges of all classes of the state, from the king to 
the meanest of hissubjects,grapliically delineated. 
The whole place, accordingly, became (what the 
records of antiquity assure us it was) the head or 
capitol of the whole Persian empire, caput regm, 
metropolis Persarum ; and we can be at no loss 
to perceive how " Macedonia's Madman" sought 
to glut his vengeance by destroying these struc- 
tures. The overthrow of Persepolis was calcu- 
lated to be a visible token to the whole of Aaa 
that the power of Persia was no more, and that 
the star of a new dynasty had risen on the na- 
tions of the east. 
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I may be allowed to sum up these observations 
on Persepolis, by a few remarks on the state of 
the fine arts in the east in ancient times, as evi- 
denced by these remains. On this account also, 
these ruins are highly interesting, transporting 
us, as they do, into an entirely new region, and 
introducing us to a completely new set of ideas ; 
and we are the better enabled to appreciate them, 
since such an artist and connoisseur as Porter 
has delineated them with exactness, and described 
them with spirit. We may now pronounce with 
certainty (what before must liave been mere con- 
jecture) that the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, must, long before the dynasty of the Per- 
sians, have attained a much higher degree of per- 
fection than men have been generally disposed 
to admit. If this be doubted, we must be pre- 
pared to show that such efforts of art as the edi- 
fices of Chehl-Menilr could have started at once 
into existence, as if by enchantment. In these 
structures we see proofs that architecture must 
have attained, when they were erected, a wonder- 
ful degree of excellence in its mechanical depart- 
ment. No spot in the globe (Egypt perhaps ex- 
cepted) displays such masonry as the walls of 
Persepolis. It was unquestionably a prodi^ous 
advantage to the architect that tlie neighbouring 
mountains afforded him materials on the very 
spot ; but no other nation has left examples of 
an equally skilful combination of such enormous 
Mocks of marble. The character and style of 
the building is, however, perhaps still more re- 



markable, being directly opposed to that of the 
Egyptians, with which it has been injudiciously 
compared ; and, if I am not mistaken, the original 
modes of life of the two races may be traced even 
in the several styles of their architecture. The 
observer of Egyptian antiquities can hardly fail 
to remark the gi'otto-style of building there pre- 
valent, bespeaking a nation long accustomed to 
a sort of Troglodyte life, in caverns and holloivs 
of the rock. The gigantic temples of Thebes and 
Phil« are obviously imitations of excavated rocks; 
the short and massive pillars representing the 
props, left to uphold the roof of such excavations, 
and the whole structure conveying the impression 
of enormous incumbent weight, and proportionate 
resistance : on the other hand, the remains of 
Persepolis indicate a nation not in the habit of 
occupying the bosoms of their hills, but accus- 
tomed to wander free and unconstrained over 
their heights and among their forests, and who, 
when they forsook this nomad life, sought to re- 
tain in their new habitations, as much as possible 
of their original liberty. Those terrace-founda- 
tions, which appear like a continuation of the 
mountain, those groves of columns, those basins, 
once, no doubt, sparkling with refreshing foun- 
tains, those flights of steps, which the loaded ca- 
mel of the Arab ascends with the same ease as 
his conductor, forming a sort of highway for the 
nations whose images are sculptured there : all 
these particulars are as much in unison with the 
character of that joyous land which the industey 
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of the Persians converted into an earthly para- 
dise, as the gigantic temples of Egypt are appro- 
priate memorials of their old grottos in the rocks. 
Tlie columns of Persepolis shoot upwards with 
a slender yet firm elevation, conveying a fit image 
of the stems of the lotus and palm, from which 
they were probahly copied. As in Egypt every 
thing is closely covered, and as it were oppressed 
by a roof, so here is every thing free and uncon- 
fined, in admirable harmony with the religion of 
the nation, whose sole objects of worship were 
the sun, the elements, and the open vault of 
heaven. 

The art of design also preserves in the ruins 
of Persepohs a character peculiar to itself, a 
character of sobriety and dignity. Sculpture 
here appears formed on the habits of a court, 
and of an oriental court. No female or naked 
figiu^e is to be traced ; the seclusion of the 
harem being rehgiously respected. Of the male 
figures, none are portrayed in any nolent or 
constrained attitude, not even when the mo- 
narch is represented destroying a monster ; and 
it is only in the con6icts of animals with one 
another that the artist has displayed his power 
of expressing strong excitement. Where every 
thing had reference to a court, no attitude was 
admissible which was not sanctioned by court 
etiquette. At the same time, this air of com- 
posure and dignity does not degenerate into 
stiffness : the design of the artist appeal's to 
have been, not to excite an impression of the 
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beautifiil, but a feeling of veneration; an end' 
which has been fiilly attained. It is to be ob- 
served that no statue, nor any vestige of one, 
appears to have been discovered, and Persian 
sculpture seems to liave been confined to the' 
carving of reliefs, more or less prominent ; and 
in the case of the monstrous figures which 
guard the entrance, amounting to half-relievos. 
How different are these historical relievos of 
Persia from those of the Egyptians, the favourite 
themes of which are battles and triumphal pro- 
cessions ! There the object of the artist has 
been to exhibit the characters of action and 
energy : here, those of repose. In its subjects 
also, the Persian scidpture is distinguished from 
that of the Egyptians, as well as that of the 
Indians. While it occasionally dehneated super- 
human beings, such as feroohers and izeds, it 
abstained from the deities themselves. On the 
other hand, it is in close and perfect harmony 
with the architecture it accompanies. As the 
latter was lofty and grand, but not colossal, so 
was the former, and both characterized by a 
high degree of simplicity. It was the most ob- 
vious and natural idea with wliich the ancient 
artist could set about his work, to make the one 
the handmaid of the other, and the sculptor 
may be said to have given animation to the 
labours of the architect, by representing under 
emblematical figures the design of his works. 
Accordingly, as the different parts of 
combined to form a whole, so the 
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groupes of sculpture composed one general de- 
sign, and all, down to the most minute deco- 
rations, were in strict unison with one leading 
idea, associated with the religious opinions of 
the nation. Witli the exception of the fabulous 
animals, every thing was copied from nature ; 
and from the parts of these monsters were bor- 
rowed nearly all the ornaments, consisting for 
the most part of the heads of unicorns and 
claws of griffins ; and chimerical as these fa- 
bulous creations may at first sight appear, they 
are all capable of being reduced to four or five 
elementary forms of real animals, the horse, the 
lion, the onager, or wild ass, the eagle and the 
scorpion ; to which we may perhaps add the 
rhinoceros. 

In proportion, however, as the mythology at 
the command of the sculptor were limited, so 
his circle of observation, as appUed to real na- 
ture, was extensive. He appears to have been 
familiar with the nations of more than one 
quarter of the globe, and to have distinguished 
with exactness their features and profiles ; the 
thick lips and woolly hair of the negro being no 
less accurately marked than the limbs of the 
half-naked Indian. The same mechanical ac- 
curacy also and perfect finish, which distinguishes 
the architectural details, is observable in the 
labours of the sculptor. We may still count the 
nails in the wheels of the chariot in the great 
relievo ; and the hair of the negro is so carefully 
wrought, that it is impossible to confound it 



with that of the Asiatics'. This sort of s 
pulous care, which marks also the inscriptions^', 
most of which also occur twice, appears in all 
countries to have distinguished the infancy oC' 
the art. It could hardly fail to appear in workg 
pretending to nothing more than a faithfiil imi- 
tation of nature, and would of course disappear 
as soon as the artist caught a glimpse of ideal 
beauty. The manual skill, liowever, which it 
has called forth, is not the less remarkable. 

We must now take our leave of the ruins of 
Persepolis. When an author is compelled to 
illustrate the scanty remains of ancient cities by 
means of the still more imperfect fragments of, 
writers well nigh lost, he may not unfairly pre- 
sume on the favourable allowance of his reader 
in such a case the most certain sign of having 
erred, would be to attempt to explmn every. 
thing. 

The province of Susiana adjoined that of 
Persis (Fars,) to the west, and separated it from 
Babylonia. Though frequently treated as a part 
of Persis, it was made distinct from it in the 
arrangement of the satrapies, and formed a go- 
vernment by itself, nearly half as large as the 
chief district of that of Persia'. The way from 
the one to the other ran over a range of lofty 
and steep mountains, inhabited by rude and 
warlike tribes, of which the most celebrated 

•NiEBUHK.ii, p. 130, 147. 

' It ii iMDtioiMd u a Kpanle taiitipy liy Aurias, iii, 17, asd 



were the Uxii. Such of this race as dwelt in 
the plain were subject to the satraps of Per- 
sia ; but tlie mountaineers, a lawless race, were 
so far from yielding any such submission, that 
they even extorted a tribute from the great 
king himself, as the price of his free passage 
across their heights from Susa to Persepolis". 
Tliey were sup])orted by their flocks, which 
were so numerous, that Alexander the Great 
imposed upon them, as an act of grace, a yearly 
tribute of thirty thousand sheep, besides a large 
amount of cattle aud horses". 

Susiana was inhabited by the Cissii, a race 
not properly Persian, but allied to the Persians, 
whom they resembled in manners and dress''. 
They enjoyed nearly the same climate, but the 
multitude of streams by which their territory 
was watered, (of which the most distinguished 
were the Eulseus, or Ulai of the Chaldaeans, and 
the Choaspes,) conferred upon it a greater and 
more general fertihty*. The country forms a 



• Abrkh. iii, 17 ; 8tba»o, p. 7S8. • Ibid. loc. cil. 
' IliHOD. v,4!li >ii. 63. 

* U real CDDfuuon prcviilt mnoDg th* (Dcicnl gcogcapbcn wiib laptcl 
to ibe riien oT SmUoi, (Sc« Stuaio, p. 1060.) which ii ii imponibk W 
rcmoTtt. Botdcs Ihe EuIkui >nd ChooipM. Asniii (iii, 17.) meniioni 
■1n> the Pesiligiis, ohich muil not. hairever, be confciundeil wilh the more 
fMcnl Ptnitipii. foriiieil by Itie jUDClion of ihc Tigrii and Euphnlci. 
Ki'witn'i map repteMoU ibe Eulxui u ibe KarrooQ, iDla wfaiclk Ihe 
Abul etnpliei iticif; ihc Chovpe* ailhe Kerab, and the Piailigri* ■■ Utc 
Mom. I'he Kuuod and Kenli unite, and are both coniwcWd b]r cm- 
nali, with ihc Sh>t-ul-At*b, their ctnboachuiu, hawever, baiog diilinrl. 
Al Iha ume Ume it i> uncoruin whether th« Choupca lad Eulxni wen 
Ihe Hmc rivet or doI , and it ii equall; dnuUtrul which of them i* tit 
Kwoon 01 Kerab. 



perfect level of the richest soil, which fomierlyl 
produced in abundance cotton, rice, sugar, 
wheat. At present, a few spots excepted, 
perfect wilderness, rarely visited even by tr^ ' 
vellers. Kinneir and his companion Teignmouth, 
have been the first to aiford us any information 
respecting it' ; Porter himself not having visited 
it, but taking his information from the above 
travellers'". We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
that considerable obscurity continues to involve 
this region. Nevertheless it was one of the 
principal provinces of the Persian empire, and 
renowned for its fertihty, as well as for its still 
more characteristic distinction, as the winter , 
residence of the monarch. In its centre ' 
situated Susa ; a name no less famihar to the i 
Greeks than to the orientals ; being celebrated 
by both as the usual residence of the Persian 
kings, selected by them, as it would seem, on 
account of its vicinity to the gigantic Babylon*.^ 
Here were to be found all the structures esseo- I 
tial to the luxury of a Persian royal residence, 
palaces, courts, and parks of prodigious extent*; 
every trace of which appears to have been de- 
stroyed by time. "Wonderful as this may sp- J 
pear, after a survey of the ruins of Persepolis, 
historians liave assigned a cause which appears I 

* KiUKiitL. Mmair of Iht Pmian Enp'n, etc. 

" PoBTEn, Toi. ii, p. 41 1, etc. 

' Heioo, t, 49, ud itill man, Stiibo, p. 1058. Em. Nebrnkht I 

Duiid, ind ihi xuilioi artlic Uwk of Etlhcc, all mtntioD Sum h • T^Tttl 

' EnHiR I, S, elc. Sum. r, £awni. 
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an adequate one- The buildings of Susa were 
not, like those of Persepolis, constructed of 
marble, but more resembled those of Babylon, 
being built of bricks, hardened in the sun, and 
consequently exposed to the same destructive 
accidents which have annihilated the tatter'. 
Even the site of Susa is now a matter of dis- 
pute. It has been generaly sought in the modern 
Shuster, a considerable city on the Karoon ; but 
more recent observations render it probable that 
the ancient Susa was situated forty-five miles 
to the west, at Sus on the Kerah'. At Shuster 
no remains occur indicating a high degree of 
antiquity, while those of Sus unquestionably be- 
long to the Persico-Babylonian period. Hillocks 
of bricks are discovered, which correspond, ac- 
cording to the account of Strabo, with those of 
Babylon ; the largest of these heaps having a 
circumference of two, the other of one mile, 
making together an extent of ten or twelve 

• STRiao, p. 1059. 

' Kixnim, Ktmair, p. 101, etc. bu dttmiled ibe ii^mcnti iddured l>y 
RaDDcI in favoui nfSui, lod by Viaceutiii favour a{ Shut lef. Bolb ibtte 
•Dihonare ditpoicd to make lb« poiiuaa oftke sndent Suaa depend oa the 
coniwiof tbe littn ofSuHana, whicb, according lo the leslimODy of Kio* 
aeir. il w imputtitila to recoocila with the iiccouiiti of ihe aocieoU, (tea 
p. 104.) The nrait deciuie argumeDl id favour of Sui, appeait to me to 
be tba carrcipoadaoce belneen the remuni obieivDble there, and Ibe ac- 
cininl given by Slrabo. Add (a Ibii iU geographical pontioD. Stkibu. 
p. 1058, puu Ihe diiUDce fmrn Perarpolit (o Su<a at fonr ihauund two 
hundred (Udia. or four handled and iHCalj geographical oiilei. 1 he dii- 
UDce from Shuilcr. bowever, ooly amaunu to tevenly milei ) thai from Sua 
lo »gbty, ID a dirvcl line. According lo Cvhtiub, vol. iii. Aleiaoder 
nircbed from Suia lo the Paiitigiii io foui daya. Tha latter rirer would 
tbui appear lo br (he Karooo, whicb agreea wiib tba hypoth«iis in favour 
olSiu. 
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miles*. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
this was the site of some great city. Teign- 
mouth also observed here several sculptured 
blocks of marble, one, a drawing of which he 
has given, bearing on one side the figures of 
animals, and on the other an inscription in the 
arrow-headed character, resembling those which 
occxu- at Babylon ''. The adjacent district is 
now a mere waste, echoing only to the roar of 
the lion, or the yell of the hyaena, but cele- 
brated for a sanctuary, reported to be the tomb 
of Daniel ; which if it prove nothing more, is 
sufficient evidence that the traditions of the 
east pointed to this spot as the ancient Susa. 
The foundation of Susa has been differently as- 
cribed to Cyrus and to Darius Hystaspis'; but 
it is from the period of the accession of the last- 
named king that it appears to have become the 
usual residence of the Persian monarchs. This 
city also owed its gradual aggrandizement to the 
residence of the court ; but the poetic traditions 
of the Greeks ascribed to it a more remote and 
even heroic origin, attributing its foundation to 
Memnon, one of the demi-gods of the east, in 
consequence of which it was called Memnouium''. 
The period, however, of its prosperity, or rather 
of its historical renown, commenced with the 

* KiNNEiR, p. 101. » Sm the drawiog of Pdhtkii, il, 415. 

• Stb*«o, p. 1069. PuNv, vi. 37. 

^ HiaoD. V, 53, 54. Stdabo, Ioc. cH. Jicom tubtr , 
Mtamoit, hiB shown that Memnon wu ■ (abuloui hcio. nc 
peraonige. Tho places in ancient lulhon. lelalite tii Su 
colltcMd by Bmuon, p. S8, etc. 
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dynasty of the Persians, and all that we know of 
its architecture, resembling that of Babylon,tends 
to prove that the Persians employed, in the erec- 
tion of their buildings here, the natives of that 
conquered city, and borrowed from them their 
architecture. 

The country to the north of Persia, as far as 
the confines of Media, was wild, and in part al- 
together deserted, filled up in a great measure 
by mountains bordering on tlie Great Salt Desert, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after. This mountainous tract was occupied by 
tribes of robbers, among whom the most consi- 
derable were the Parietaceni, a Median race', 
and next to these, the Cosssei, who possessed 
the mountains bordering on Media. These triljes 
continued to ])reserve their independence, not- 
withstanding their vicinity to the capital, and 
the insecurity they occasioned to travellers ; 
compelling the king of Persia himself to pur- 
chase by a present the liberty of crossing their 
mountains, when he removed with his court in 
the spring of the year to Ecbatana*. Even 
Alexander, who overcame them in battle, and 
reduced their country to a satrapy, experienced 
the difficulty with which they were kept under 
the yoke'. His successors were unable to change 
the habits of these lawless tribes, yet it was prin- 
cipally under thcni that the Parxtaceni became 
somewhat civilized, and applied themselves in 
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a great decree to the cnhifatioB of 
ton**. 

The road tfanmgb the dbcrict of ike 
eend led to another of the giaad diiMu os trf'the 
empire. Media, cme of the most eilnwiie as ipeII 
as most fertile re^joos of Asl In extent it le- 



fembks Spain, ^J™S ^^ under pvettr nearH- 
the same degrees of btitwip- In At time of 
the Persians it was not onhr one of dK most fier- 
tile countries in the world, bat one of the moat 
fai^T cnhiTated ; its inhabitaails had long held 
the rank cf a paramonnt nation. 

A coontrv so extensire, howerer, necessarily 
presented many varieties of sofl and sitnatioii ; 
and accordingly the noTthem or moontainoiis 
part*^ sabsequently called Media Minor or Atro- 
patene% was much more wfld and less fertile than 
the southern (Media Major or Irak-Ajami) whidi 
spreads into spacious plains^ diversfied by gentle 
eminences. In this part, and particulariv in the 

E ■^ M. m 

neighl>ourhood of the city of Xysa, were wide 
tracts of pasture aboimding in the AerAa medica 
of the ancients, probably the same with our 
chver. Here also was found the finest race of 
horses then known in Asia, called, firom the 
name of the city, the Nisaean, and distinguished 



• I'usir, vi,2fff MAnntUT, V, 5/01. 

* Htti'ttf. i, WO; St h A no, p. 796 ; from whom tbe follofrmg puticulan 

** rsilM \ij the modernt Ar^rbijao. 1 he name appears to have a refer- 
enre t/» the r«:lij(iori of /oroa%ter, the worship of fire ; and has been es- 
plairM^l hy Anquelil from the Zend or ancieDt language of tbt coontrj. 
ZtriJumt'i, it, p. 49. 
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no less for the beauty of their coats, which were 
of a pure white, than for their remarkable size, 
speed, and sureness of foot p. They were conse- 
quently in great request among the grandees of 
Persia, and became one of the principal objects 
of their lavish expense. The stock appears to 
be not even yet extinct, and Porter describes the 
shah as mounted, on grand occasions, on a horse 
whose natural coloiu- was white''. As it was the 
custom of the Persian monarchs to exact from 
every province, under the form of tribute, its 
most valuable productions, so in this country 
they kept up a most nuraerous stud of these 
valuable animals, and reserved for them spacious 
pastures, from which a certain niunber were an- 
nually drafted for the king's use. In this man- 
ner Media contributed, m addition to her yearly 
tax in money, not less than three thousand 
horses, four thousand mules, and nearly one 
hundred thousand sheep'. Besides this astonish- 
ing supply of cattle, this country abounded also 
in some of the most valued fruits, not only 
grapes, but every variety of the orange or citron 



r Cunipan Hkrob. vii, 40 ; and ■ roulUlude of oilier plftoes collected 
Ij; Bkimon. p. 175 aad 667. 

^ PoKTKn, i. p. 333. Il appoan la be tbe ume racewbicb we poueu. 
by inporutioD, io (jerniaoy. Ttia plains where Ibeee celalraud pailurw 
wtn litualed appear la bsve Ima between Canin and Tcheian (netl (be 
aocient Ragn) : Mavneht, v, p. )T0. Etca Porter, I 
with Iba grouDdleii nolioa thai ibe Nitsan plaini lay in 
(i, 306;, wa> itrucli with the beauiy ami fleotnau of die bonei nt Ibe 
pUuDi of CaiTui, wben he rode aciow Uiem in tlie luiia of tba crown prioce, 
ALbaiMim. (i.399. 300.) 
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being natives of its soil*. The silphium also was 
found here, a vegetable anciently so highly prized 
that it was sold for its weight in gold ; though 
at the same time that of AMca was thought 
much superior, and large plantations of it were 
formed in the interior of the district of Cyrene, 
on the borders of the great desert'. 

When we recollect that the dress of the Medes 
became by the prevalence of fashion the habit of 
all the grandees of the Persian empire, and was 
recommended also by the fineness of the mate- 
rial and the brilliancy of the colours, we shall 
readily perceive that the natural advantages of 
this fine country were equalled by its manufac- 
tures". Agiiin, if the conjecture I have hazarded 
possess any weight, and these dresses were either 
wholly or in part of silk, we obtain a ghmpse of a 
commerce carried on with the countries on the 
fiirther side of the desert, the illustration of 
which does not belong to the present place. 
Whatever may be the fate of this question, it 
is certain, from modem authorities, that, the 



■ See thf learned diuenatioa of 
hiiuli, i, p. 537 iqq. 

< Ttie lilpbiuro or ihe ancieiiU is 
Auofalida. Without enleting inU 
mtted bj BuDcvB ad Tktoph. y'l, 3 ; 
bwen or AleiBoder fouod silphiuin 
mountaiDi of Kandahar, AnnitN, iii 
funiithnl ua with the best infonnatio 
fcetida growl in Media, as well as in 
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arts of weaving and dying were in a manner in- 
digenous in these countries, and the Persian co- 
lours in particular liave been always celebrated 
by contemporary writers, and only surpassed, in 
public estimation, by those of India'. 

The capita! of this important province was 
Ecbatana, the foundation of which, and its most 
ancient form, have been described by Herodotus''. 
Originally it was rather a fortress than a city, but 
subsequently it became not only the residence 
of the Median kings, but one of the places where 
the sovereigns of Persia were in the habit, at 
fixed periods, of taking up their abode. Thus it 
ranked among the first cities of Asia, and its 
palace was scarcely inferior in wealth and splen- 
dour to those of Susa and Babylon. We are 
enabled to affirm this with the greater certainty 
because an accurate description of it is contained 
in the writings of Polybius ; an author who has 
never been accused of exaggeration ; and whom, 
on this occasion, we have a double reason for 
citing, as his words estabhsh beyond dispute the 
fact of the great abundance of the precious me- 
tals in Asia, even before the Persian period". 

He tells us that the royal palace was situated 
below the citadel, baring a circumference of 
seven stades, and in all its parts dis])laying a 
magnificence which attested the wealth of its 
foimders. Although all the woodwork was of 
cedar or cypress, no part of it was suffered to 
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remain uncovered ; the rafters, roots, and co» 
lumns of the halls and courts being overlaid witb 
plates of gold and silver, and all the tiles being 
of silver. These plates were taken off by Alexan- 
der, Antiochus, and Seleucus Nicanor; never* 
tbeless Antiochus the Great found there so mucli 
silver, that he was able to coin therefrom nearly 
four thousand talents. 

If after two successive spoliations so much 
still remained, what riches must at one time have 
been accumulated here ! and what an idea must 
we not form of the splendour and maguificenoe 
of the ancient monarchs of Media! Ecbatan* 
was situated either on the very site, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood, of the modern Ham^ 
dan, near mount Orontes, now called Elwund' 
But though its situation was never doubtful, the 
merit of having \isited and investigated its pre- 
cise position was reserved for Morier and still 
more for Porter. The ancient city was built on 
a steep emiiience, from which it descended on 
all sides to a fruitful plain, abundantly watered 
by streams which poured down from the lofty 
Orontes. Of the splendid palace of the Median 
and Persian kings nothing now remains, hut the 
travellers above mentioned recognized without 
difficulty the terraces on which it had been con- 
structed, and Porter even detected the holes 
the rock, meant to receive the hinges of the great 
gates, which closed the entrance''. Though 

■ PoniKB. ii, p. lOJ, etc. ; MonitB, ii. p. 267. 
I, p. lOJ, etc. : MoiiiiB, H, p. 267. 





other vestige remained, an important relic was 
discovered by the same traveller in the base and 
shaft of a pillar, bearing evidently the Persepoh- 
tan character. The shaft was fluted, and about 
four inches less in diameter than the great pillars 
at Chehl-Menar, and the ornaments of the ca- 
pital clearly showed the form of the lotus leaf*. 
Morier also discovered, on a rock of the Orontes, 
two tablets or plane surfaces, with inscriptions in 
the arrow-headed character ; each tablet being 
divided into three areas, and thus evidently re- 
sembling those of Persepolis in the threefold re- 
petition of the same inscription. The high rank 
which Ecbatana held among the cities of Asia 
was promoted by a concurrence of almost every 
possible advantage : a fruitful soil, a mild climate, 
the residence of a splendid court, and the vicinity 
of the great commercial high-road which tra- 
versed Asia from east to west, all combining to 
invest it with a degree of splendour, of which 
scarcely any vestiges remain in the modem Ha- 
madan. 

Media formed, under the Persians, a separate 
satrapy, but its limits are verj' difficult to be 
traced, as it was far from being the case that all 
the parts of that great country were given to the 
same government. Besides the Parretaceni men- 
tioned above, (who however were Medcs by de- 
scent,) the inhabitants of the mountainous dis- 
tricts to the south of the Caspian were not in- 
cluded in this satrapy. Among tliese were tlie 

• PoRTiR, ii, I IS i tee tht driwing in Moiiua, ii, 349. 
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Tapyri and Mardi, whose names are in part pre- 
served in those of Taberistan and Mazanderan, 
to which must probably be added the fertile re- 
gion of Ghilan. The Tapyri were subject to the 
Persians, and formed a separate satrapy. On 
the other hand, the Mardi, a Persian race, inha- 
biting a district ahnost inaccessible in conse- 
quence of its mountains, and as poor as they 
were warlike, had found for a long time no con- 
queror bold enough to assafl them, till they were 
subdued by Alexander, who joined their country 
to the satrapy of Taberistan*. They do not ap- 
pear to have joined in the armament of Xerxes ; 
at least they are not enumerated among the na- 
tions which composed it ; both tribes, however, 
are mentioned as having fought on the side of 
Darius at Arbela, the Mardi as bowmen"^; though 
it is very probable that they served for pay, or 
with the hope of plunder. 

Aria, also, lying to the east of Media, properly 
belonged to that countrj% though distinguished 
from it in the catalogue of Persian satrapies. It 
derived its name from the river Arius, the mo- 
dem Heri, and the Arians and Medes were ori- 
ginally the same race, the Medes, according to 
Herodotus, having anciently borne the name 
of Arians \ Either the djTiasty of the Medes 
had already dissolved this union, or the Persians 

' Arrian, iii, 23. 24. «« Ibid.iii, 11. 

• Herod, vii, 62. It is apparent from the same place that what weie 
called the Median habits were not confined to Media Proper, but eiteaded 
to the couDtrieH lying eastward ; and as these touched oo 
caoDot be surprised at the conformity which prevmiled. 
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judged it expedient to weaken a race once so 
powerful by subdividing it, and thus Aria came 
to be formed into a distinct satrapy', and the 
Arians to rank as a separate race". The passage 
from Media into this territory was through the 
Caspian gates (Caspiae Pylse), consisting in a 
strong and narrow strait lying between the two 
countries; a day's journey from the modem Rey 
or Rages, near Teheran ". We learn from se- 
veral instances that the Persians were accus- 
tomed to fortify such positions with walls and 
iron gates, to repress the incursions of predatory 
tribes ; a precaution especially necessary in the 
present instance. 

Aria differed essentially from Media, as it con- 
sisted of in an extensive stqipe, |)artially marked 
by more fertile and better cultivated districts. 
It is the more important to form a correct idea 
of the characteristics of this great country, (em- 
bracing the southern part of Khorassan, the 
northern part of Kerman and Sehestan towards 
the east,) because it helps to determine the 
course of the great commercial highway from 
Eastern to Western Asia. The interior of the 



' Am i* neolwntd u > itpante Minpjr b; Aimiif, iii, 35, uid elie- 
wh«n). He 4oM ooi 'pplj ihe term io Ihe mtricled Miue ia wbicb it ia 
ami bj Sttmbo, bul uui it to comprthcDd pan of Medii. u hr u 
Amcholut. 

^ In the muuntuDout region* larroanding the Cufnan were a multitude 
of inch aaitoir ttreiu, *hich r*cei>ed Ihe gcuol ippellatioD of Cupia 
P]rla, iuaasiucb » Ihejr led Io Ihel tea. 'llw f»s*, howevir. belweeo Aria 
and niedia wa* iinsdninmill]' *o naioed. Siaaan, p. 79G. Autbon ana 
perfuctlj agreed iritfa mpcct to iti poaiuon. 



steppe alluded to fomis a desert connected with 
those of Kerman or Carmania, in which it may 
be said to merge. Its western extremity is so 
impregnated with salt, that the earth appears ta 
be covered with it, and the name of the salt- 
desert has been in consequence bestowed upon it. 
It begins on the further side of the chain of 
moimtains formerly inhabited by the predatory 
tribes already mentioned, and presents nearly the 
appearance of a tract covered with snow. The 
desert extends, however, beyond the portion thus 
covered with salt, stretching, (with partial inter- 
ruptions,) about three hundred and twenty geo- 
graphical miles from east to west, and for the 
most part nearly as far from north to south. To 
the nortli it is bounded by the chain of Tau- 
rus', at the foot of which, between the latitudes 
of thirty-five and thirty-six degrees, run the great 
commercial highways; the desert itself being 
scarcely passable even in the winter months, and 
entirely so during those of summer. To the 
south, the waste is bounded by the mountains oi 
Kerman and Beloochistan, about the thirtieth 
degree of latitude. We have recently obtained 
more accurate information respecting these di^ 
tricts, since two English officers, named Pottinger. 
and Christie, have had the hardihood to traverse 

' The Uige rasp of Kiaoeir, which t use. gives Ibe besl delinettioD «f 
the eoune oF this chain orniaunlaiDi, which itrelchea. with 
derialioiu froiD the direel line, is far » the neighbouthood of Cabul, 
the Caipia Pjrle ) fracn the fiftj.fiiM lo the ■iitf-eighlh degree of long) 
At the liliei point it fini direig^a into minor biittchd eileuling Donk 
■outh, utd fiiliag up the lioundiriei of Elindusun. 
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tltem under the characters of horse-dealers and 
pilgrims. In their interior is situated a consider- 
able lake, called the lake of Zurra ; unquestion- 
ably the Aria paliis of antiquity. A large river, 
anciently bearing the same name, at present cal- 
led the Ilmend, empties itsell' into thi.s inland sea, 
from the deserts to the south-east ; and Christie 
fell in with another stream, further to the north, 
called the Herat, near a town of the same name. 
The banks of this stream are distinguished by a 
high degree of fertility, and verify all that Strabo 
has recorded of Aria : but it must be observed 
that this fertility is confined to the neighbour- 
hood of the river. The banks of the Ilmend, 
says Christie, are well cultivated and fertile ; the 
soil being of a dark colour and well watered. 
The greatest breadth, however, of this fruitfiil dis- 
trict is not above two miles, when the desert with 
high cHffs again appears and continues without 
water or vegetation to the great trading highway 
from Herat to Candahar. The valley also in 
which Herat is situated, even now a city of nearly 
one hundred thousand ijihabitants, is exceedingly 
fertile. Maize, roggen, and fruit, are produced 
in abundance. Numerous villages are scattered 
round the city, which is one of the first trading 
places of Asia, and celebrated for breeding horses 
and camels. 

I consider (with Kinneir) the city of Herat to 
be the same with the ancient Aria, or, as it was 
also called Artacoana ^ ; a city at all times of im- 

* MiNKiiiT, T, p. 98, hii iltwdy shoiTCi idit Aiia am] Aitacnuna ate 



portance, as Ijing on the great commercial high^ 
way leading to Candahar, Cabul, aod the whols 
of Northern India. By following this tract it Wi 
possible to avoid the mountains of Hyrcania, at 
the foot of which the roads in question rau, and 
consequently to avoid the lawless tribes which 
occupied those heights. 

The mountainous districts just mentioiiedy 
Parthia and Hyrcania, (the modem Corcan) 
formed under the Persians a single satr^y, 
which they also continued to do under Alexaiv- 
der'. Parthia, a rude and confined district, was 
one of the poorest provinces of all the empire. 
The Persian monarchs with their countless suit^ 
were in the habit of traversing it with all possible 
speed, it being too poor to subsist their followers 
if they made any halt, little suspecting that this 
rude race of horsemen would eventually descend 
from their mountains to seize, (as their own fore- 
fathers had done,) the empire of all Asia. 

The more fertile Hyrcania (the valleys of which 
were distinguished by luxtuiant vegetation), does 
not appear to have been much better cultivated. 
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The sides of the hills were clothed witli impene- 
trable forests, seemingly intended by Providence 
to supply wood for the navigation of the Caspian, 
tliough the inhabitants of the country appear 
never to have converted them to such a purpose. 
The capital of the country was called Zadracarta, 
which also was once a royal residence" ; and ac- 
cording to Arrian's account must have been situ- 
ated on the great highway at the foot of the 
mountains. 

To the north of these districts, in the sandy 
wastes of Khievan, to the east of the Caspian, 
wandered a mixed multitude of nomad tribes, 
many of which are often mentioned as forming 
part of the Persian armies, hut who still retained 
their character of independent nations, only pay- 
ing a tribute, when compelled by circumstances. 
Of the niunber of these were the Dahie, (whose 
appellation survives in the modern Dahestan,) 
the Paricanii, and others whom we shall have 
occasion to mention in the sequel of this work. 

Adjacent to Aria was Bactriana", one of the 
richest and most considerable satrapies of the 



■■ BomXiia. Anrhh, IoC, cit. I coniuler Zadiancli Id hiTe IrMii 
Btlnalvd in ih* Mighbaarhood of Nuubour. 

■ Between Ann ond Baclriana ihe more receiil Gicek gcographeri place 
the prcvioce of Uugiuu. deiiving iti name from the deieri-itre«ni of iha 
Margiu (Morg). LlDder ihs Peraiam, hawcver, Mirgiani did not htm > 
dittinct lalnpj, but belonged pullj to Ari*. and partlj tu Baclriana. It 
Bnl acquired the name of Margiana when Aniiochut Soler founded here a 
oilj, which he called after hiinielf, when be atamuiided with a wall (lifievo 
handred iladei in circuil). iha ferlila djatrid \fj which it wa< rnviioord, 
where Ihe viaei aie aaid to hate altained a ihichnem in ilia ilcin. etuj to 
"that of ordinary lieei. Stii:i*o, p. 7S&. 
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empire% at present known under the name of 
Balkh. Bactriana was situated to the north of 
India, along the course of the Oxus or Gihoon, 
one of the principal rivers of Asia, which bounded 
it to the north ; dividing it from Sogdiana. This 
advantageous position soon caused it to become 
one of the best cultivated parts of all the con- 
tinent, and its capital was, accordmg to the trar 
ditions of the east, the seat of powerful and in- 
dependent princes long before the dynasty of the 
Persians ; and the satraps by whom it was go- 
verned under the latter frequently sought occa- 
sions of attempting to make themselves indepen- 
dents Nay, even after the overthrow of that 
empire, Bessus assumed there the title of mon- 
arch of all Asia^. The principal city of the same 
name with the territory, was situated on a little 
river which empties itself into the Qxus. It has 
been often identified with Zariaspa, but the fol- 
lowers of Alexander speak of Bactra and Zarias- 
pa as two distinct cities'. In consequence of 
the fertility of its soil and its fortunate position, 
Bactriana was at all times one of the most 
wealthy regions of Asia. It was destined by na- 
ture herself to be the first place of exchange for 
the productions of India, which it piurchased 



^ BactriaDa is frequeDtly meDtioDed as a distinct satrapj. See Abkiax, 
iii, 21, and elsewhere. 

p Ctesias, Peri. cap. 8, etc. Ctesias always speaks of Bactriana as a 
principal province of the Persian empire ; concerning which the remarks 
already made on the ruins of Persepoli.i afford some light. 

'' Ann I AN, iii, 25. 

' See the places in C»llarivs, ii, p. 711. 
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with those of its own climate. The great high- 
ways of communication from east to west, ran, 
as we shall have occasion to show, at the foot of 
the surrounding mountains, and were directed 
towards its capital. The vicinity of the gold 
districts of India rendered it, at the same period, 
the centre of the commerce of the continent, 
and as early as the remotest period of history it 
was illumined hy a degi-ee of mild civihzation 
of which the last reflection may be traced amid 
the ruins of Persepolis. It is greatly to be 
regretted that these general facts are all which 
we can affirm with certainty respecting the 
earlier history of Bactra. Even the followers of 
Alexander have scarcely preserved for us any 
other information than that the conqueror visited 
this country, and left a considerable detachment 
of his army, (fourteen thousand men,) to keep 
possession of if: a sufficient proof of the import- 
ance he attached to its conquest. 

No modem traveller has penetrated as far as 
Baikh, and we are indebted to Mr. Etphinstone 
for a few particulars respecting it, collected in 
Cabul'. 

Balkh, at present subject to the Usbeck Tar- 
tars, is situated to the north of the Hindoo-koh, 
which sinks with a rapid declivity towards the 
Oxus, thus rendering the climate more tempe- 
rate. The city of Balkh enjoys among the Asi- 
atics the reputation of being the most ancient in 

• Aiiiii*)', iv, 33. 
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the world, and the cradle of their kings; for 
which reason it is styled the mother of cities. 
At the present day it is of inconsiderable extent" : 
a part only being inhabited, while its ruins ex- 
tend in every direction, and attest the ancient 
grandeur of the place. The country about it ia 
fertile, being watered by eighteen canals, which 
derive then* water from a great reser\on- among 
the mountains. 

On the further side of the Oxns lay the north- 
ernmost of all the provinces of Persia, Sogdiana". 
It was hounded to the south by the river just 
mentioned, and to the north by another, flowing 
in a parallel direction into the Caspian sea, at 
present called the Sirr-Daria, anciently the Jax- 
artes. Of the latter river, we know that its 
principal branch formerly was the now nearly 
dry channel of the Jan-Daria, towards the south, 
whereas at present it is the northernmost of the 
two branches, which though eight hundred feet 
wide, steals slowly along through forests of 
reeds^ Neither of these rivers at present flow 
into the Caspian, but lose themselves in the sea 
of Aral, a lake not named by the ancients. The 
sandy desert, however, between the Aral and 
the Caspian, still shows traces of their ancient' 
course, though their arms are at present choked 
with mud. The northern portion of Great Bu- 

' KiNKKii, in his Geogtsphy, apealu ol it as caalaioing al prcwiil bow 
til la Mven IhouUDil iababiUnO. 

• Sogditua i> mealioaeil u a dislinet tatrapy by Ahriin, iv, |6. ||^ 
> According (o tlifl account* of Ruiiian (ratellcn rehrtvU to bclew. 
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charia, now represents the ancient Sogdiana, 
but the old appellation is still preserved in that 
of the territory adjacent to the capital Sa- 
marcand, or Maracanda, which is called Al- 



This district is one of high importance in 
history, not only on account of its natural pro- 
ductions, but also for its commerce. It formed, 
as it were, by its very position, the line of de- 
marcation between the agricultural and pastoral 
regions, and consequently has at all times been 
inhabited by tribes belonging to both classes : 
by the wandering hordes which have probably 
broken in from the north of Asia, and have often 
made themselves absolute masters of the coun- 
try; and by those who may be more properly 
termed its inhabitants, occupying established 
seats, and devoting themselves to agriculture 
and commerce. In the same manner as the 
Bucharians are now distinguished in their cha- 
racter and habits from the Usbeck Tartars", so 
in the days of Alexander, the Sogdiani were dis- 
tinct from the wandering hordes of Scythians, 
whose immense bands of horsemen traversed 
the country with their herds and tents, eager to 
avail themselves of every occasion for surprising 
a booty, and prepared, on the approach of supe- 

• MeLLn'iSiinn.luRg Rriu. GcifXichm. Tol.iv, p. 206. Tba Uilwck- 
Tirtui, ind tbeit Kh*D«, are llie loid* of the couDlrj', and fonn, ■■ it 
wcFt, ibl fiebUut , wbile the Bient miu of llie populitioa, (pcHiitp* thiM- 
fouilhi.) coniiit of tfacTaitUlKvs, ui old iLaliiinBrf inhsbilinli, wbohavini 
no than in the |;avon)Rl«nl, devole ttieiuKlve> la camioerce and »fn- 



rior forces, to fly back to their steppes and 
deserts, where no one could follow them'. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
commercial enterprises of the Russians liave 
supplied us with some more accurate data re^ 
specting the present condition of this country ^ 
The caravans of that nation travel from Oren- 
burg to Khieva and Bokhara, and have con- 
tributed to throw light on the steppes of Central 
Asia, as well as of Bucharia, at least towards the 
west. It has, in this manner, become evident 
that the face of this country has in part un- 
dergone important changes ; and the fact of 
the perpetual recession" of the sea of Aralj 
with the circiunstance of a level bed of sand 
lying between it and the Caspian, containing 
smaller salt lakes, leave no reasonable ground 
for doubting that anciently the sea of Aral 
was united with the Caspian ; a suflScient rea^ 
son why the former should not have been 
mentioned by ancient geographers''. The former 
channel of the Oxus also may still be traced to 



■ The beil&ccauDt of Sogdiaaa ii to be round in Aamtri, io1. W, p. 2, 
tic. lie makes D broad distinctloa belweca llw Sogdiani, liting 
and the noTnid Sry(1iiiu),Df whom a liosl, [o ifae Dumber afthiit; 
men, Kere ihen Mattered aver the vuuatry. 

* Pirlicularlj OD occaiion vf the great cajaraD to Bokhara of tbe 
1820, which Dr. Eversmann accompanied as phjiician, and mj rasp 
friend Ibe Col. Baron vod Mejeadotf, ai ooe ui the eicort. The b 
hai publiihed bis Jnurnry frim (hmburg to Bokhara, Berlin, 1B23, ] 
lenilein. To the latter t am indebted for many MS. aolei i to whi 
■hail also hive occaiion lo refer when I come to speak of tb* 
irib». 

c Evibixakn'i RtiM, p. 66. ■> Ibid, pp, 81, 06. 
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the Caspian', and the tradition of the inhabitants 
of the adjacent plains is, that it was first de- 
serted in the sixteenth century, in consequence 
of an earthquake ; and it is even thought not 
impossible to restore the river to its ancient 
course. The country has also suffered the 
greatest changes from the perpetual encroach- 
ment of sand from the nortli and west, which 
no art or power of man has proved able to 
restrain, and which has converted into deserts 
what were once fertile districts. In consequence 
of the thinness of the soil, it is dependent for its 
fertility on arti6cial irrigation, effected by means 
of innumerable watercourses of various sizes; 
owing to which not only the country round 
Bokhara, but the whole territory as far as Sa- 
marcand has been brought into a state of cul- 
tivation resembling that of a garden^ The same 
is the case with the territory of Khieva on the 
Oxus". On the other hand, the northern part 
of this country, as far as the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara, is a waste, and in many places, a com- 
plete desert of sand, extending, under the appel- 
lation of the Red Desert, to the distance of five 
days' journey ^ 

• ThUUabo iffinnad b; lb« Mttinwnj of inotbn cys-wiUtMi, Muia- 
viir, (V«ytg4 n nr»ninu tt i Oliim, 1619, IB20. Piru, 1823,) wha 
mnllal froiD Bacou KrMi th« Cu[ud wi to KhWri, 

f Sm HuR^vitr, loc. ci(. 1 can Kircelj doulit ibit ilia diitncl aboDt 
KliietaU llie lanw with that which IUrodotd* (lii, IIT.) dcMiriliu a> 
anilicullj irrigaud hy waurcounci from tb« Acta (0tiu>i and which 
{aid aa iDDual tiihuU u ihe kin; of Pania. 

» Eoaxiai^.p.63. 



Samarcand, the birth-place in after times of 
the renowned Timour, was in the time of the 
Persians a flourishing city. Anciently it was 
called Maracanda, and ranked as the royal city 
of the Sogdiani, having at one time, though af- 
terwards reduced to the government of a Per- 
sian satrap, been ruled, (it is probable,) like 
many other Asiatic nations, by monarchs of its 
own. The surrounding district was so celebrated 
throughout the east for its fertility, that it ranked 
among the paradises of Asia, and the commerce 
of barter between the productions of India and 
those of this country formed at all times one of 
the most considerable branches of trade'. Ma- 
racanda was m fact what Bokhara now is, one of 
the chief marts for the commerce of all the con- 
tinent''. It is a pity that the route of the Rus- 
sian caravans did not pass through this city ; at 
the same time it appeal's, fi'om information col- 
lected at Bokhara, that Samarcand still possesses 
a population of about fifty thousand inhabitants, 
but without retaining its ancient importance as 
a commercial city, which must be ascribed in 
part to the residence of tliu khan at Balkh, and 
partly to the more difficidt nature of its commu- 
nication with that city, lying as it does across a 
mountainous country ; while the road from the 
latter place to Bokhara runs along a plain. On 

' lliii. Gntn-ol. d« Turi, p. STB; cf. St«*ki, p. 786, 

' KvcRSHiMi, p, 76. elc. 'I he unviDi fiom Cabul, Cuhmir, Cub*. 

Ijir, tirgeiili, and Omnburg all nie«t at BokLui i whicb u also llic pria- 

cipal nail for prccioui ■totiN tnJ indigo. 
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the other hand, in proportion as the traveller 
proceeds from Bokhara to the sea of Aral and 
the Caspian, he discovers a country more and 
more desolate, the haunt of wandering tribes of 
the Turcoman race. In the days of the Per- 
sians these were much more formidable than at 
present, both for strength and numbers ; a fact 
which we can affirm with certainty on the au- 
thority of our faitliful guide Herodotus, who is 
nowhere more copious in information than here. 
He appears, as it were, to be peculiarly at home 
in describing and distinguishing the different 
races of these remote nomad nations, to the ad- 
miration of all succeeding historians. I shall 
however defer for a later portion of my under- 
taking an examination of the evidence he has 
thus afforded us respecting the tribes of Central 
Asia, when I shall have occasion to revert to 
these regions. 

To protect themselves against the incursions 
of these nations, and to fence, as it were, the 
boundaries of their empire, the Persians adopted 
the plan of forming a line of cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, or along the very banks, of the Jax- 
artes. Seven fortified places of this descrip- 
tion were erected', the strongest of which ap- 
pears to have been founded by Cyrus himself, 
whose name it bore"". This was protected by a 



■ It WW cilled bj the Gceeki Cycochau, or Ibe mott ramole cily ot 
Cjroi. Other writen. howevei, hiTe already ihown that lliti wu |>tuhiit>ly 
a comi[itiaD for Corucula or Corcicarta. (the citjr of Cyrui,) like Tign- 
MCWU, etc. Cf. Sikru, dt Vrb. i. v. npou TiU.i{ ot ibi not. 



citadel, and contained a garrison of eight© 
thousand men ; Imt the rest appear to have been I 
places of no great consequence, and calculated, J 
(it is probable,) only to withstand the loose as- I 
saults of predatory hordes, as ajjpears from the I 
fact that Alexander took them all in the course ' 
of a few days, and founded here a new city called 
after his own name. The place was designed 
partly to answer the same purposes with the pre- 
ceding, partly as a point of peaceful intercourse I 
with the nations of Central Asia". Even at the ' 
present day may be discovered on the banks of 
the Jan-Daria", once the principal stream of the 
Jaxartes, hillocks of ruins, the age of which I 
cannot venture to determine with certaintj*. 

We have now reached the limits of the Per- 
sian empire, before crossing which and taking a 
glimpse of the adjacent districts of India, we 
must revert to its southern provinces, extending 
from Persia Proper along the shores of the Per- 
sian gulf and Indian ocean. In proportion as 
the present state of these countries is involved I 
in obscurity, we must be surprised to find that J 
they were anciently illumined by a degree ofi 
light and certainty wliich does not attach to J 
many other regions less remote in their situatioiiS 
and more distinguished in their history. Form 
this we are indebted to the companions of Alex-, 
ander and to the historian Arrian, who has pre-l 
served the information they afforded. Neither] 
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the difficulties nor the dangers with which sucli a 
route is beset could deter the Macedonian con- 
queror from marching across these dreary pro- 
vinces in his return from India, though he knew 
that he was risking the fruits of all his victories 
by exposing his army to the most formidable of 
all adversaries, famine and thirst. If, however, 
there be any point in the history of Alexander 
which more than another proves his inflexible 
adherence to a resolution once adopted, as well 
as the discipline of his army, which was proof 
against the extremities of want, and circum- 
stances little short of desperate, it is this cele- 
brated retreat ; concerning which his more re- 
cent historians have indulged in the most childish 
exaggerations ^ 

Next to Persis came the province of Car- 
mania, (the modern Kerman'') ; divided from 
the former by a river which empties itself into 
the sea, opposite to the island of Catjea or Kais', 
and extending not only along the shores of the 
Persian gulf, but, beyond these, as far as Gedrosia 
or Makran. 

Under the Persians, Carmania formed a sa- 
trapy by itself, the inhabitants of which in 
speech, manners, and arms resemiiled the Per- 
sians*. The flat shore of the Persian gulf was 



1 W« moil be cireful Doi la coaSonni lUi wilb Ibc |>icKut C 

■ •aallwra ful of Aaia Uioor. 

' AanoN, Imlica Op. p. 1S4, ol. Sum. 

• A>iiitt>. lor. cit. ; *im1 in bi* Eipid. ,|1m. f 1. S7. 



only in parts sandy, and sprinkled with the hu 
of a race of fishermen, while in other parts f 
fields extended to the very margin of the i 
among which the beautifiil plain of Onnus, over ' 
against an island of the same name, deserves to 
be specified". At a certain distance from the 
sea, the country swelled into eminences, 
abounded in a variety of natural productionst 
Fruits of every kind, particularly oUves 
grapes, were fouiid there in the greatest pe5 
fection. Tlie beds of the rivers also, which ai 
numerous, are said to have afforded traces < 
the more precious metals, and the followers i 
Alexander have made mention of two moutti 
tains, one of which produced arsenic, and thtt 
other salt'. Further to the north, the countrj 
became less productive, and ended in a spaciouif 
salt desert, extending as far as Panetacene'^ 
with which the travels and researches of Pot* 
tinger have made us better acquainted, 
takes in by far the greater part of Carmania^; 
stretching from the 30° to the 34° of N. lat., aiul 
from the 52" to the 56° of long. ; and according t 
the Umits laid down by Strabo, loses itself in thfl 
steppes of Ariana. In consequence, howeverj 
of the sahiie quality of the soil, it is peculiarhl 
welt adapted for tlie feeding of sheep, and it i 



■ NKRCHvaili AiiHi*N. Ind. p.l9l. ItarmMia, f or ■ DMm 
plato iccouDt *«! the cluptn on ih« Inde ef Ihc IlnbylonUitf, MMiUiBi^ 
•iucripliDD aflhaPcniin gulf, (lol. ii, p. 220, iq.l 

■ Sllo, p. 1067. I St.*«", Ioc. dl. 
> Psttihoir'* TVaitli. f. 339. 
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well known that the modem Kerman produces 
the finest wool, which was anciently supposed 
to be obtained, not by the process of shearing, 
but by that of combing, and by gathering what 
fell off of itself"; an error which the latest tra- 
vellers have corrected '". Kerman, the metro- 
polis, anciently Carmania, is celebrated through- 
out all Asia for its manufacture of shawls, which 
are as fine, but not as soft, as those of Cash- 
mir*. In the time of the Persians Carmania 
was far better cultivated than at present, and it 
is therefore to be supposed, that its ancient in- 
habitants improved the facilities for disposing of 
their wool, afforded them by the manufactures 
of Persia and Babylonia. 

The coast from Kerman to the confines of 
India, at the present day rarely visited and little 
known, was anciently comprehended \nider the 
name of Gedrosia, which is no longer to be 
traced in the modem appellation of Makran. 
This was the most desolate and sterile of all the 
comitries subject to Persia. The coast of the 
Indian ocean, and great part of the interior, 
forms a sandy desert, traversed indeed by many 
watercourses, in their general state without 
water, but after rain has fallen on the mountains 
to the north, swelling into floods, which over- 
spread the whole surrounding district, and cari-y 



• TATtmiiBR.i, p.87. DtoKX'H'i iroorinfcxndi, i, p.476. 

' PortiNaEii, p. 335. hu givea ui une iccuraUi iaformalion tcipecting 
(he nrt of ihMp fouod ihci*. which immadiaiely (ttgenenlei in othci 
reanthM. ' rutiiKom, p. 226. 
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away every thing within their reach"". The 
tricts bordering on India were, in the time 
Alexander, fruitful in aromatic trees and sliruh^ 
particularly the rayn"h and nardus, which here 
flourished in great abundance and perfection 
and the Phcenicians who accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, being well acquainted with 
the value of these commodities, loaded their 
beasts of burden with what they collected' 
These signs of vegetation, however, quickly dis- 
appeared, and as the country stretched further 
and further to the west, it was found to increase 
in sterility, till it ended in an utter desert. The 
traces of a road were often eflaced by the sand 
drifted by the wind, and even the guides weiw 
compelled to trace their course by the stars. 

The interior of the country contains, how- 
ever, a capital named Pnhra, which Alexander 
reached after many difficulties and dangers, by 
a march of sixty days, from the borders of the 
Oritfe'. He was, however, compelled once more 
to commit himself and his anny to the desert»i 
which termbiated only on the confines of Cai^' 
mania. While the king was traversing the inte- 
rior, his fleet, under the command of Nearchu^ 

* AnHIAN.vi, 25. 

' AsRriN, vi. 22, from whoni alto the roltowing particulan kre tikea. 

' I CBQ tcircdj doobt bul this i> Ihe modem Pulira, which PoUiagw 
dsKribet Bi B veiy small but well-buitl I'ity of four huDilnKl hoaie*, io Um 
midst of a wood of date tre«i, ithicli afford its iDhaliiliDU a concidorabta 
rrvEDue. Poltingcc viiited the apol, and bat laid it down la hit tnap m 38* 
nf iBt.. aod 60* 15' lose, ll ii dear from th« arcount of AnRi«>i. IkU 
Alexander penelruletl far into the counliyi for llie purpoie of |iK>rariiig 
tujipliei of vam and dalea, which weic uol la bo oblilned in ihc d 
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followed the sea-coast to the Persian gulf ; and 
that officer has bequeathed us a description of 
those shores, so accurate, that a mariner might, 
even in the present day, safely steer by it*. The 
inhabitants of this sea-coast were savages, hving 
almost entirely on fish, and consequently dis- 
tinguished by the general appellation of Ich- 
thyophagi. " Few of these people," says Near- 
chus", " obtain the fish by fishing, for few of 
them possess the proper boats, or understand 
the art : most of the fish being caught on the 
retreat of the tide. Some, however, have nets 
fit for this purpose, frequently two stades in 
length. These nets are woven out of the bark 
of the date tree, which is twisted after the man- 
ner of flax. When the sea has retreated, and 
the land appears, the dry parts of the shore are 
of course destitute of fish, but wherever the tide 
remains in hollows of the beach, they are found 
in great numbers, some small, otliers large, which 
are taken with nets. Of these, the more tender 
kinds they devour raw, as they take them out of 
the water, the larger and tougher they bake in 
the sun, and when dry, grind into a sort of meal, 
of which they form loaves, while others convert 

■ ^iDce the ap|>«u«D(;e of Uie linl ediiior of tbc pteKiii woik. gml 
light hu been thrown oa llie ie>-coi>t* of Gdlnxu aad Caimaaia, bf 
Ilia Feriplm ot Niahciiui. bir Ui. Vivotm, London. 1796. Tbe IsaitiEd 
anihor hii availed himiclf of (he charli and plani of two oiliceia of Ihe 
Eail India Company, appointed to (iirvey tbex ^hoiei. 'I'hii rumpuiwn 
DttlM accnnnu oflba llritiih raptojni irilh thow of Alexander'! admiial, 
bu provad higblj to tbe advanlagt oF tbe lepulatiua of the littei. We art 
enabled, in foci, ta verify almoal all bi* ttatemeDin. 

k A»<*K.fmJ>c.aiii. 
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the same into a sort of pudding. Even their 
cattle feed in like manner on dried fish, for their 
country is destitute of meadows, and hare of 
grass. They also take, in many places, crabs, 
oysters, and shellfish; and salt is naturally 
formed in their country, firom which they con- 
coct a sort of oil (?). Some of these people inhabit 
desolate situations, destitute of wood, and pro- 
ducing no cultivated crops, and these depend 
entirely on fish for their subsistence. A few, 
however, cultivate some small portion of land, 
and make the bread they obtain a sort of side- 
dish ; fish bemg then- main support. The better 
sort among them construct houses by collect- 
ing the bones of cetaceous fishes cast on shore 
by the ocean, which serve for the firame-work 
of their habitations; the broadest bones being 
converted into doors, while the poorer con- 
struct their huts of the bones of the fish they 
catch." 

The habits of this miserable race continue to 
be the same as they were two thousand years 
ago, the fodder of their cattle not excepted \ 
They turned their fish to every possible account, 
and the rich and poor were distinguished, as 
we have seen, by the size of the bones they col- 
lected, from this grand source of their subsist- 
ence. The people at large are those now deno- 



*» See Niebuhr's Account of Arabia, p. 310; and compare Marco 
Polo, in Ramusio, u, p. 60 ; who gives the same accoant of this race. 
The most recent infomiation we possess, afforded by Mokilr, vol. i, p. 50, 
who visited this coast, confirms this statement. 
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minated Ballooches, and have been rescued from 
obscurity principally by the observations of Pot- 
tinger and Christie. They extend far into the 
interior, and the description of them, which the 
. followers of Alexander have handed dowi\ to us, 
in consequence of their march through their 
territory, is far from attractive. The prisoners, 
we are told, had hairy bodies, and nails resem- 
bling the talons of wild beasts, and were habited 
in the hides of animals taken in the chace, and 
the skins of fish. The Ballooches continue to 
be a race of banditti, practising systematic rob- 
bery. They are distinguished into tivo races, 
differing in speech, origin, and figure : the Bal- 
looches, properly so called, and the Brahoos ; 
which, nevertheless, in consequence of long- 
continued intercourse, have come to regard 
themselves as one nation. Neither race pos- 
sesses any history, but in point of language, as 
well as figure, the Ballooches appear to belong 
to the Persian, and the Brahoos to the Indian 
stock. Their pastoral lives preclude them from 
occupying fixed abodes; and they are subdi- 
vided into a multitude of clans, subject to chief- 
tains, who pay little regard to the authority of 
the monarchs of eastern or western Persia'. 

The desolation which marked the coast ceased 
to prevail in the interior, and a more fertile dis- 
trict commenced with the range of mountains, 
where the pro\'ince of Arachosia (or Arokhage) 
bordered on Gedrosia, and was marked by supe- 

I roTTiHun, p.K).clc.; p.a70,elc 
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nor cultivation and a numerous population\ 
The latter province was united in the same sa- 
trapy with Gredrosia, and continued to be so un- 
der Alexander^ though the Persians a]^>ear to 
have given themselves little concern about that 
desolate coast and its savage inhabitants ; at all 
events the Gredrosians are not enumerated either 
among the nations of which their armies were 
composed^ nor among those which paid them 
tribute. They were protected by their poverty, 
the only effectual protection against the ambition 
of conquerors. 

The territory of the Zarangsei was however 
distinct from this satrapy, and formed a part of 
the modem Sehestan; the ancient appellation 
being still partly preserved in the name of the 
capital, Zarang"". It is an extensive district, for 
the most part level ; bounded to the south by 
Gedrosia, to the north by Bactriana, to the east 
by Arachosia, and to the west by Aria. From 

^ Ren Dell has inserted in his map the name of Arokhagv, which is not 
given in those of Kinneir and Pottinger. I consider it to be the Sanvan 
of Pottinger ; a province of the modem Balloochistan, the capital being 
Kelat; for an account of which we are indebted to Pottinger, (TVatvts, 
p. 264). It continues to be the principal province of Balloochistan. 
When Pottinger attempts to prove that Arachosia lay further to the north, 
in Kandahar, he is undoubtedly in an error. The march of Cratenu, to 
which he refers, cannot have extended so far northward. Arachosia must 
necessarily have bordered upon Gedrosia (Makran) to the south, being 
united with it in the same satrapy. 

* Arrian, vi, 27. 

•» In Kinneir's map it is set down as Dooshak or Zullaba, with the ad- 
dition, however, of the name of Zaranga. It was situated thirty-iix miles 
from Herat, on the Il-mend, in 32<> N. lat. which agrees with what might be 
expected to be its jwsition. Mannert, v, p. 71. We can scarcely err, 
therefore, in supposing this to be the city in (juestion. 
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the latter region it is separated by the mighty 
lake of the desert, the sea of Arius or Zurra, the 
receptacle of all the inferior streams which water 
this and the neighbouring countries. It formed 
under tlie Persians a distinct satrapy", and its 
inhabitants are enumerated not only in the cata- 
logue of the tributaries of Darius, but in that of 
the army of Xerxes. They appear to have been 
one of the more civilized nations, and were dis- 
tinguished in the army of Xerxes by the beauty 
of their coloured vestments", either having ma»- 
nufactures of their own, or obtaining them by the 
course of commerce from India and Persia. At 
the present day also the great caravan road from 
Ispahan to Kandahar passes by their capital.*' 

The countiy of the Zarangffii was bordered to 
the east by the mountains of Kandahar, which, 
under the name of Hindu-koh represent the In- 
dian Caucasus of the Greeks; surrounded by 
several inferior tribes, such as the Drangae and 
Dragogi, through whose territory it was neces- 
sary to pass on the way to Arachotus. It is the 
more necessary to specify these nations, because 
they have been frequently confounded with the 
ZarangEei, from whom, nevertheless, they were 
perfectly distinct''. It is not certain whether 
they were subject to the Persian dominion, or 
lived as a free race of moimtaineers ; their po- 



» Ttvakxitn, i, p. 636, In KiNKEm't map It locliDM Mtnewhil 

m to (he north. 

1 A«Ki*a, iii, 28. Evn ih* mspt of Dmville ar* rwt eiampl Trom ihl* 
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verty, and the inclemency of their native country, 
in which Alexander suffered no less from cold 
and snow than from hunger, appear to have berai 
their protection'*. Their name has so completely 
perished, that, even with the assistance of the 
best modem maps, it would be a hopeless task 
to attempt to identify in detail their places of 
abode. We must not, however, omit to notice 
another inconsiderable tribe in their vicinity, 
styled by the Greeks Evei^etse, or Benefactors, 
but anciently called Agriaspse. These enjoyed 
the privilege of paying no tribute, but on th* 
contrary were permitted in a manner to retain 
their own free constitution '. It is said that this 
immunity was granted in recompense for a ser- 
vice performed to the army of Cyrus, when that 
conqueror, during an expedition against the no- 
mads, fell into great straits for want of provi- 
sions, and this people voluntarily contributed 
thirty thousand waggon-loads of corn ; for which 
they were honoured by the appellation of the 
king's benefactors. Strange as this story may 
appear, it is perfectly in unison u-ith Persian 
manners, among whom wliosoever had the good 
fortune to perform a personal service to the 
monarch obtained the title of the king's bene- 
factor. His name was immediately enrolled by 
the court secretaries in the hst of those thus di^ 
tinguished, together with the service which he 
had rendered. As such he possessed the highest 
claim to the monarch's gratitude, whose honour 
1 AkKtiK, Idc.cil. ' Ibid, ill, p. 27; t(. DtoouNiri, ii, 233, 
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demanded that he should requite the benefit re- 
ceived by some distinguished favour '. Accord- 
ingly, it was consistent with the dignity and 
honoiu" of Cyrus that he should accord to the 
entire nation the appellation of his benefactors ; 
and the reward which accompanied this distinc- 
tion was, in the opinion of the Persians, a ne- 
cessary consequence of such a title. 

ni. PERSIAN INDIA. 



I HAVE now conducted my reader as far as the 
most eastern provinces of the Persian empire, 
and the confines of India; of which country also 
a portion was subject to the great king, and 
composed a separate satrapy. The limits, how- 
ever, of tliis satrapy are lost in uncertainty, and 
it is impossible to throw any light on the subject 
without extending the present researches to the 
whole of Hindustan then known, or which, at 
the fall of the Persian empire, emerged from ob- 
scurity. By Persian India, therefore, we must 
be miderstood to mean, not only the portion 
which was subject to Persia, but all with which 
the Persians were acquainted ; standing as it did 
in a certain relation to that empire, and being 
naturally connected with its geographical and 
statistical survey. We shall reserve for a sepa- 
rate portion of this work our general ol)serva- 
tions on ancient India. 

■ ItiiaioN. |i. 104. lUc CMUnu w nol ciea yd cilLarl, anj lie »hu 
bcingi ggoil tKlingi to llw kiug it outilled to ■ IeIra^l. MuniiB, ii, 103. 



Two observations must, however, be premised, 
without which the following remarks cannot be 
|woperly understood. 

When we speak of ancient India we must not 
be understood to mean the whole of Hindustan, 
but chiefly the northern parts of it, or the coun- 
tries between the Indus and Ganges ; though we 
are far from asserting that the rest of that penin- 
sula, particularly its western coast, was then ut- 
terly unknown. It was from this quarter that 
the Persians and the Greeks, (to whom we are 
indebted for the earUest accounts of India,) in- 
vaded the countrj' ; and this was consequently 
the region which must first have become gene- 
rally known. The countries bordering on the 
Ganges continued to be involved in obscurity; 
the great kingdom of the Prasians excepted, 
which, situated nearly above the modern Bengal, 
was dimly discernible. The nearer we approach 
the Indus, the more clear becomes our knov^ 
ledge of the ancient geography of the country ; 
and it follows, that the districts of which, at the 
present day, we know the least, were anciently 
best known. 

2ndly. The western and northern boundaries 
of India were not then the same as at present 
To the west, it was not then bomided by the 
river Indus, but by a chain of mountains which, 
under the name of Koh, (wlience the Grecian 
appellation of the Indian Caucasus.) extended 
from Bactriana to Rlakran, or Gedrosia, enclosing 
the kingdoms of Kandahar and Cabul. the mo- 
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dem kingdom of Eastern Persia, or Afghanistan. 
These districts anciently formed a part of India, 
as well as, (further to the south,) the less per- 
fectly known counti^ of the Arabi and Haurs, 
bordering on Gedi'osia, and which bore of old 
the same appellations'. Concerning the latter 
districts we have recently obtained more accu- 
rate information from the narrative of Pottinger; 
as the work of Elphinstone has made us better 
acquainted with the former. This western 
boundary continued at all times the same, and 
was removed to the Indus only in consequence 
of the conquests of Nadn--Shah". Nor was an- 
cient India less widely extended towards the 
north. The whole of the mountainous region 
above Cashmir, Badakshan, Bcloor-Land, the 
western boundary momitains of Little Bucharia, 
or Little Thibet, and even the desert of Gobi, 
so far as it was then known, were all considered 
to belong to India. With the latter countries 
our present encjuiries must commence, but it is 
greatly to be regretted that tlie subject continues 
to be involved in an obscurity, which the la- 
bours of modern gcogn"aphers and travellers have 
not been able to disperse. The discovery of 
a passage by sea to tlie coasts of India has con- 
tributed to withdraw from the aljove regions the 
regard of Europeans, and left them in undis- 
turbed obscurity. Even Alexander did not visit 
them ; his road from Bactra to Taxila, or Attock, 
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carrying him further to the south, and it is in vain 
therefore to look to his historians for information 
respecting these countries. Two only of the most 
ancient writers of antiquity were more accurately 
acquainted with them, Herodotus and Ctesias ; 
of whose guidance we shaU avail ourselves. 

The former, after having given us some inform- 
ation respecting the Indians south of the In- 
dus, as &r as Guzerat, whom I shall have occa- 
sion to mention hereafter, adds as follows^: 
''There are other Indians Kvii^ near the city 
Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica, (the city 
and territory of Cabul,) situated to the north of 
the rest of the Indian nation, and resembling 
the Bactrians, their neighbours, in their manner 
of life. These are the most warlike of all the 
Indians, and the people who go to procure the 
gold. For in the neighbourhood of this nation 
is a sandy desert, in which are ants, less in size 
than dogs, but larger than foxes, specimens of 
which are to be seen at the residence of the king 
of Persia, having been brought from that country. 
These creatures make themselves habitations 
under ground, throwing up the sand like the 
ants in Greece, which thev nearlv resemble in 
appearance. The s<ind, however, consists of 
goldnhist. To procure this the Indians make 
incursions into the desert, taking with them 
three camels, a male one on each side, and a 
female in the centre, on which the rider sits, 

taking care to choose one which has recentlv 

• 

« Herod, iii. 10-2. 106. 
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foaled. When, in this manner, they come to 
the place where the ants are, the Indians fill 
their sacks with the sand, and ride back as fast 
as they can, the ants pursuing them, as the 
Persians say, by the scent ; the female camel, 
eager to rejoin her young one, surpassing the 
others in speed and perseverance. It is thus, 
according to the Persians, that the Indians ob- 
tain the greater part of their gold ; at the same 
time that the metal is also found, though in less 
quantities, in mines." 

Herodotus has so accurately marked the situ- 
ation of these auriferous deserts, that it is impos- 
sible to be mistaken. The nation in whose 
neighbourhood tliey are situated " hve near to 
Bactra and Pactyica, to the north of the other 
Indians," and consequently among the moun- 
tains of Little Thibet, or Little Bucharia ; and 
the desert in their vicinity can be no other 
than that of Cobi, which is bounded by the 
mountains of the above countries. 

There is no doubt that the account of the his- 
torian is applicable to this region. We have 
already remarked that the lofty chain of moun- 
tains which limit the desert, is rich in veins of 
gold*; and not only the rivers which flow from it 
westward, througli Great Bucharia, but the de- 
sert-streams which run to the east and lose them- 
selves in the sand, or in inland seas, all carry 
down a quantity of gold-sand. Besides, who 
knows not that the adjacent country of Thibet 

■ Soc above, pp. 43~i5. 




abounds in gold? Nor can we be surprised if, 
the present day, the rivers in question should be 
less abundant than formerly in that metal, as 
must always be the case when it is not obtained 
by the process of mining, but washed down by a 
stream. As late, however, as the last century, 
gold-sand was imported from this country by 
the caravans travelling to Siberia; and under 
Peter the Great this ga^e occasion to abortive 
attempts to discover those supposed El Dorados, 
which were not without some beneficial results 
for the science of geography, though utterly un- 
profitable for the purposes of finance*. 

Even the story of Herodotus about the ants, 
will not appear out of character to any one well 
acquainted with the east. Possibly there may 
have been some historical foundation for this 
fable, which may have taken its rise in the exis- 
tence of some species of animal, which, like the 
Hamster-rat, biurows in the eaith': possibly the 
whole may be pure fiction. Considering our 

r Sb« an excellent and learoal sutemenl of ihese atlempU in Mdlub** 
Samml. Rvii. Geich. i>. p. 1B3. etc. : and compare Bbuci. Unuir, «K. 
p. 176. etc. 

■ That ihoc were nol anta, but a larger specici of aDimst, having • ikia, , 
ii apparent not oaty froni Ihe account of Herodoltu. bat tttm dui df 
MegullMnM ia Arkiah. Indie, Op. p. 179, who uw llicir tkiu, irhichte 
deKribei at being larger Ihui thoie of foiei. The Count vom Vii-TaBi* 
ill hit Sammlung ciiiiger AnfmiKe, vol. ii, p. 368. etc.. hai MaftcJ dw 
ingeiuous iJea ihai tlie slLin* of Ibe Fates, (C'unfi Cnriak, Lian-) fonnd ia 
great abundance in this country were employed in the waihing of gold, 
and which, u they bunow m the earih. may have given iii« to th« fhbh. 
Bold ai tliii cnnjecture may appear, il deurvei lo be remuled, ai il b » 
perlcFl agreement with what we know of the natural liitlory of the coualry. 
The actual observation of freih Iravellen can alone afford ui a tomplela 
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limited acquaintance with the natural history of 
this region, who shall be hardy enough to decide 
between the above suppositions? It may be 
added that Herodotus does not conceal his 
authorities, but repeatedly says that he had his 
information from "the Persians," and by assert- 
ing that the animal in question was to be seen at 
the residence of the Persian monarch, he affords 
an additional reason for adopting the former 
hypothesis. 

Supposing, however, that this was not the case, 
it must be remembered that we are now come 
to the fable-land of the east ; the country of all 
the fabulous animals which we have had occasion 
to consider. A caravan legend, such as are told 
of almost every desert, and have in much more 
recent times been recorded of the very desert 
in question ', cannot (in the regions we are con- 
templating) be regarded as extraordinary. 

The accounts of India preserved by Ctesias, 
refer in like manner princii)ally to this mountain- 
ous region towards the north, as far as Thibet, 
or in other words, to the land of Indian fable, 
comprehending the above. This is the point of 
view in which we ought to regard his relations, if 
we would appreciate them truly. Thus consi- 
dered, they contain data of importance to the 
naturalist and historian, particularly the historian 
of ancient commerce, and it cannot be doubted 
that much of what now appears full of c)l)8curity 

• Soe Ihc urouiiti of Mtiico Pau>, olw Irevellml o>c 
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and exaggeration, will eventually be cleared up 
when a Humboldt or a Pallas shall have visited 
these regions\ I shall find another opportunity 
for recurring to the notices Ctesias has given us 
of the productions of this country, and shall at 
present confine myself to some remarks on its 
gec^raphy and the way of life of its inhabitants. 
That Ctesias is speaking of the countries in 
question is apparent firom the geographical no- 
tices which he has added. The Indians he re- 
fers to are neighbours of the Bactrians^ ; they all 
are inhabitants of elevated mountainous tracts'^ ; 
either in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
sources of the Indus*, or above them'. There 
can, therefore, be no question, that he refers to 
Great and Little Thibet, and the region of Him- 
malaya. I would not, however, by any means be 
understood to affirm that he refers exclusively 
to them, or that all his expressions point to the 
inhabitants of these countries alone ; we merely 
possess some scanty fragments of his Indian his- 
tory, compiled by the patriarch Photius, without 

** It is a delicate task to strip off the mask of exaggeration, antl arrive at 
the truth below ; but sometimes the latter is sufficiently discernible. Au 
instance of this may be found in Wilfo.d's remarks. .Uiatic T?*-*. ix. (i5 sqij. 
respecting some of (apparently) the most silly stories of the east. One ex- 
ample may suffice : who can fail to recognize in the account of Crts, as in 
.-Ll. Hnt, Aniw. iv. 41, respecting the artificial means of procuring sleep, 
presented to the Persian king from India, the earliest notice of the qualities 
of opmm > Several traditions of this kind have been preserved, according 
to >\ii.roRD, in the Puranas. and consequently must be ascriUni to an 
Indian source. For the Indo-Persic names rec'o.ded by Ctlmas. consult 
the /^^tiuir/ciof Tv< HS.N. appendix to vol. ii. 

*- Ctesias. in .Ei.. Hist. Auim. iv, 27. 

" Cr«iA,. /„J. cap. 12. 20. M .. f Ibid. cap. 24. 
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method or arrangement. It is possible, there- 
fore, that some of these ill-assorted remnants, 
may relate to southern Hindustan, at the same 
time that the generality refer to tlie countries 
above indicated. 

These were inhabited by various nations, dif- 
fering in aspect and speech ; some of them 
whites, or nearly approaching the colour of 
whites, of whom Ctesias himself saw some at the 
Persian court, Ave men and two females^ ; others 
again are of a more dusky complexion, according 
to the account of a modem traveller''. 

With respect to the figure, also, of these In- 
dians, we find in Ctesias a multitude of mar- 
vellous stories, as, for instance, respecting pig- 
mies with dogs* heads, tails, etc. ; no doubt 
these are mere legends, hut it is to be remarked 
that they are geniune Indian legends, and recur 
two thousand years after, in the narrative of 
Marco Polo, who visited these countries'. 

The Indians of Ctesias were occupied exclu- 
sively mth the feeding of cattle, particularly of 
sheep ; their sheep and goats being larger than 
those of Europe : of the former a species exists 
among them with large tails, common to all the 



« Ctuixs, InJ. c»p. 9. o Fobitkh, Tr-tctli, etc. p. 327, 

' Compare Ctishs, fnJ.tap. 11, W, etc. »nd Msnco Polo in Romui. 
rol. ji, p. 62. 53. Marco Polo tclU ui that the lodiaDs uaA mautlera of 
the kind rerened to, atuffed, into foreign countriei, to give cooQlBnaoce to 
Ihe tlories res]iectiD([ them. Supposing thai this fraud was practised at a 
more aticicnt petiod, Ihe monslrous figurei which Ihe Greek aulhora assert 
ihcy beheld iu thecollcclion of therersian kingi, are readily aceounled for. 
Respecting Ihe dog*' headx, He WtLroso, lac. cit. 
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east^ With these countless flocks of sheep th« 
whole western side of Paropamisus, over which 
Alexander marched, was covered ; and in this 
neighhourhood was found the silphium, so often 
mentioned in the writings of the ancients, and 
which caused the sheep that fed on it to attain 
such an extraordinary growth'. Respecting this 
plant we are indebted to recent travellers for 
much information". When we reflect that the 
finest wool comes, in the present day, from Thi- 
bet and the mountains bordering on Cashmir, 
we perceive that these accounts possess a two- 
fold degree of interest and importance. 

The value of this wool was enhanced by the 
colours with which it was dyed. Several na- 
tural dyes, particularly the cochineal, were indi- 
genous in the country ; and robes of such ex- 
treme beauty and splendour were ex|K)rted from 
it, tliat they were worn by the kings of Persia 
themselves". 

In these countries are some considerable lakes, 
on the surface of one of which floats a species 1 
of oil, which being skimmed off is used with ] 
victuals'. 

Next to the feeding of sheep, these nations I 
were dependent on hunting for their subsistence, 

« Ct£S(a9, hJ. cap. ly, 22, 24. 

'*ABBiji».iii. 3B. Se« abuve p. 348. | 

■ Dcude* the ooiicu respecting iho AiufiEiida, cantURtd in Ponw 1 
OCR, (tM above, p. 348), com|>are by ill tncioi tboia of EirKiHinwi, I 
(AcamHt i>J'Cahul,f.3(n,) where ii Toutid VI BCcuinta Jccciplian oTllM f 
pltnt, »nd > iWlemenl ofiti impoiUnce ii an ariicle of loilixnroni 

■ Crant.lvd. cap. 21; cf. .Ei.. »»(. jlirria, iv, 4(i. 

• Ibid. Mp. U. 
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in which they employed not dogs but falcons, 
vultures, and eagles ; a custom which has since 
extended over a great part of Asia"*. 

Notwithstanding the marvellous and mon- 
strous account which Ctesias has given us of the 
figiu-es of these Indians, it is to be obser\'ed that 
they are not described as savages, but as the 
most upright, that is, the most ci\ilized, of man- 
kind''. They pursued commerce, partly for the 
puri)0se of disposing of their robes and the pro- 
duce of their flocks ; partly to exchange their 
amber for bread, meal, and garments made from 
the rind of trees. The amber is described as a 
resinous substance, which they collected from the 
trees, on which the insect from which cochineal 
is prepared is found'. They also obtained by 
exchange the swords they used in the chace, as 
well as bows and arrows. They were admirably 
skilled in the use of the bow, and their lofty and 
inaccessible mountains secured them from the 
attempts of any conqueror*. 

Interesting and instructive as these early re- 
cords are, it must still be a matter of surprise 
that, notwithstanding the accurate information 
the ancients appear to have possessed respecting 
this part of India, we do not meet with any 
distinct mention of the vale of Cashmir, so cele- 



> Ctuu*. tnd. dp. 22 ; cf. Mv. loc. cit. W, 26. 

* Ctuui, InJ. c*p, 8. 

' I tm 001 lun tt»lili(lb«URiewilh IhEdKhinvaloflha WeitlaJiei, 

CT. WlLFORD, AlUllic «H. loc. CIU 

■ Ctihii, loc. cit. 33. Far the cochineal ud the other uticles uf lode 
tllndnl to, M« Uie tbipter on the Comrocrcaoflhe Dtbylonitn*. 



brated tliroughout all the east. All that we can 
do 13 to detect some doubtful notices of it in the 
remains of Ctesias, for neither Alexander nor any 
of his followers visited this spot, and Herodotus 
appears not to have even heard of it. It is pos- 
sible tliat what Ctesias relates of Indians of a 
complexion nearly white, may apply to the in- 
habitants of the vale of Cashmir, as well as the 
fabulous account of horses of the size of sheep' 
these animals being used in that countr)-, as well 
as goats, for the purpose of bearing burdens; 
and the same may be the case \vith regard to the 
lake in which oil is found to float, the only lakes 
wliich occur in these parts, Ijing within that 
valley. But what is still more in point, is the 
circumstance of the beautiful robes imported 
from these parts, of such splendid colours and 
brilliancy that they were worn even by the kings 
of Persia. To what can this account be so apUy 
referred as those precious shawls of Cashmir, the 
most highly prized decoration not only of the 
ladies of the west, but much more so of the 
other sex in the east ? The remote antiquity, 
also, claimed for their race by the people of Cash- 
mir, appears to be confirmed by this account". 

The Persian dominion, however, did not ex- 
tend so far, and the position of the Happy 
Valley, as this fairy land is denominated througH. 

* Ctesui, Ind. cnp, 11. For the Tairconipleiiion arth« pMphaf CHb> 

" AccorJiDg 10 ihe Aflu Acbari, tliev trace ihsir lias of kinp Ibr a' 
pnod or (our tliouuiid yetn. 
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out the east, sheltered, for centuries, its peace- 
ful inhahitants from the revolutions which de- 
vastated the rest of Asia". It is environed on 
all sides by a chain of inaccessible moimtains, 
covered with perpetual snow ; and can be ap- 
proached only by two defiles on the banks of 
the Behud, which flows through it. The soil of 
the valley appears to have been deposited by 
this stream, which at some distant period was 
arrested here, and converted the whole valley 
into a lake, till it found at last an exit towards 
the south, in which direction its waters descend 
to join those of the Indus, The mud thus de- 
posited, like that of the Nile, has become a soil 
which abundantly recompenses the labours of 
the husbandman. The height of the surround- 
ing mountains defends the vale of Cashmir 
from the periodical rains which deluge the rest 
of India ; and their lofty peaks are only sur- 
mounted by the lighter and more feathery clouds, 
which float in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, and when thus arrested, descend in gentle 
showers, forming innumerable cascades, which 
precipitate themselves on all sides from the lofty 
and romantic walls of rock which encompass the 
Talley, and contribute to swell the stream by 
which it is divided. Protected by its peculiar 
position, this fortunate valley neither suffers 



■ For Iha following MConnt 
(iIm flnt inlkor wlin g>v« in 



, *ol.H. U.3NS, 
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from the heat which prevails in the flats of Hift- 
dustan, nor feels the cold of the surrounding 
mountains. Its fertile soil produces all the fruits 
known in temperate climes, and enjoys a per- 
petual spring, of which the nations of the nortJi 
know nothing, except in the dreams of poets. 

Although not unknown to the Persians, Casb- 
mir was not subject to their dominion ; but it 
lay at no great distance from the limits of the 
latter. It is certain that the Indians, who paid 
their tribute of gold-dust, were near neighbours 
of Cashmir, and the greatness of this tribute 
(three hundred and sixty talents) enables us to 
comprehend what is told us by Herodotus i 
Ctesias, of the numerous caravans of Indians 
who penetrated with their camels into the d»* 
sert% at that time probably more abundant in 
gold-sand than at present. What we have at 
ready advanced, together with what we shall 
hereafter have occasion to remark, may suffice 
to prove that these regions are no less interest' 
ing to the historian of commerce than to i 
philosophical observer of the progress of civi- 
lization. 

A considerable portion of these northern re- 
gions of India were unquestionably subject to 
the dominion of Persia, and as early as the time 
of Herodotus, we find the north of India de* 

> CteSUI, in Xu*n, Hitl. Anm. iv, W, ipeaka or ihetn » con 
of leveral Ihouiandi. For a furllier invcstigatian i>r the eKlenuoa of (Ug 
commerce, at far ■■ ihe eitleinmiMt parti of Aiia, *cr iha cbapMr on 

tiacie or lli« Dabyloniuis. 
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scribed as a separate satrapy' ; though in after 
times this province was more usually deno- 
minated from the range of Paropamisus, the 
boundary mountains of India, which continued 
to be distinguished by the same name in the 
days of Alexander'. We must not, however, 
expect an accurate line of demarcation, as the 
authority of the Persian king, indifferently re- 
spected in all the mountainous parts of his 
nominal empire, could not have possessed much 
weight in this remote corner of it. 

The countries to the west of the Indus also, 
and stretching downwards from the modern ter- 
ritories of Cabul and Kandahar, as far as the 
mouth of that river, and formerly tliought to 
belong to India, are no less deserving our atten- 
tion. They became first known in the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, who, meditating an expedition 
against these parts, first caused them to be ex- 
plored by a Grecian named Scylax, who was 
instructed to descend the stream of the Indus". 
They were afterwards subjected by the enter- 
prize of Darius, and either formed into a sepa- 
rate satrapy, or attached to that of Northern 
India or Paropamisus'. The want of historical 
records leaves the further relations of Persia 



• HiROo. iii, 94. ■ Amiin. vi, I6iawl slwwhere. 

* HiROD. iv. 44. 

' Himos. ii, cc. Alciinilci laid down u tli« toDtlieni limili el die 
ulrkpjr of raropuniiui, ibe ritei Cophcnci, which empliB iluK inla llie 
lada*. below Allock. Aikiin, iv. 33. 'Iboe may (HolAbljr litivo been 
ihe boundaik* nndei die Peiiitii* ; Iboujh dut i> ■ poioi »hich <rinni>l 
b« uwrUd with coo&tcni't. 

v2 
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with these regions in obscurity; we must o1 
serve, however, that it is inherent in the natui 
of extensive empires, that their extreme pr^ 
vinces should become more or less independen 
and the constant direction of the arms of Persi 
to the west, in consequence of continual wai 
with the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Sci 
thians, can scarcely fail to have withdrawn tl 
attention of that power from its eastern bom 
daries. 

A light begins to dawn on the subject only s 
the downfal of the empire, when Alexand< 
pushed his victories in this direction ^ Tb 

' Notwithstanding the assistance which may be derifed from the ii 
portant work and excellent maps of Elpbin'Stosb. sereral diflScalties rems 
when we come to compare the geography of these countries in detail wi 
the account of Arrian, whose notices of the positions of ancient cities s 
not sufficiently precise and definite. The keys of the whole geographic 
system of these parts are the rivers, which flowing from the west, emp 
themselves into the Indus. Of these the principal is the Cabnl, which ( 
laid down in Elphinstone'smap,) flows from west to east, and falls into tl 
Indus in lat. 34** KT. It receives in its way the Puusbeer, the Togoi 
and the still more considerable Kameh. The streams which flow into tl 
Indus, ftouth of the Cabul, are of no importance. On comparing the a 
count of Arkian, book iv, with the map of Elphiostone, the followii 
conclusions appear to me to be established. In ten days' march, Alexand 
advanced from Bactra to Alexandria, under Paropamisus, across the Indii 
Caucasus, (Koh.; Mannekt, vol. v, p. 23, has already shown that Ale: 
andria cannot be the modern Kandahar, which is at abont doable tl 
distance. It is certain, however, that the Alexandria fn question, lay < 
the southern side of the mountain range ; and, according to Diodoru 
lib. xvii. on the great commercial highway from Media ; conseqaently 
should expect to find it in the modern Cabul or its vicinity, situated at 
disUincc of about two hundred miles from Bactra, and therefore coi 
sider it to l>e tlte Caspatyrus of Herodotus, Alexandria being obvious 
only a more recent ap{)i*Ilation. by no means necessarily betokening 
city of recent erection. Alexander next marched as far as, but not acn>« 
the Cophenes, and there summoned the princes whose dominions lay sou< 
of this rivvr, and among them Taxilas. The Cophenes I consider to 1 
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northern half, as far as the Gurseus, (Kameh,) 
and from the latter stream to the Cophenes, 
(Cabul,) was at that time very populous, inha- 
bited by various Indian tribes, which lived under 
the sway of their native rajahs, either altogether 
independent of the Persians, or allied to them 
only for puqioses of natural defence and pro- 
tection. Herodotus himself mentions the pro- 
vince of Pactyica, and the city of Caspatyrus", 
where Scylax commenced his navigation of the 
Indus', and which I consider to be the same 



tb* Ctbul. A pulofhii irmj hs deipuclieil under HephsstioB, auro&i 
through the lerriloiy of Tuilas, with direclioni to march to 
id prepare a puiage ml Tiiila (Allock.) At the amme lima 
he ippoitiled a salrap or Aleimdiii. and tiaDexed to hU goverDinent all 
the caantiy from Fatopamuus to the Cophenes, while he puraued hi: owd 
match eaitiraid to ihe loouaTaioi, for the purpose of lubduiag Uie lribe« 
and cities there. Id Ibis match he fini fell in with the rivet Choo, which 
appears to be the Puasheei of Elpbinstone, passing through a wild countiy ; 
ud having crossed this liver, reached the KuaspU, (Togow.) and then ad- 
vanced to Ibe great river Uuneus. wbicb was not paued wilbout difficnltj, 
and which appears to be the modern Kanieh. Passing this and the Cabul 
at Ihair point of confluence, he reached the principal cily Maiiaga. in the 
uirilor; of Ihe modern Paishiwur, (where ElphinMooe fonnd Ihe coart,) 
and thence marcbcd b; Peucela. (Pakholy.) lo the Indus; on airiting ai 
which, he found Ihil the neceeiary prepaislioDs for pasting the river had 
been tatde b; Ifepheilion al Taiila. When the materials are so scanty, 
it must aecessanly be the case that opinions should dilTei', I have merely 
stated what appears to me Ibe moit probable coaclusion, after comparing 
Ihe narrative of the historian with the cbarti of Elphiostone, which are the 
beat wepOBseu. The eoune of the tirenof thiscountrr isnot eitBclly liie 
•une k RaOBLL, (see MnwJr (d a Klsp <■/ IfindHiton, etc, p. 65 iqci.) 
who makes the Gutcui (all al once into Ihe Indus al Allock. This 
Deceuarily occasions ceiUin minor discrepancies, which, however, are of 
no conaei|uenra. eicepi u relates to the details of Aleiander's progress. 
Rennell also plarei AleiindriB under Paropamiius in the district of Cabul , 
Morier alone rrmoves it luither lo the wt*l, near Ramian. 
• Hsaon,iv.44. 

■ It is indeed said that C'i.<patyru> lay on ibe Indus, bul lbs ilreims 
which empty themxelves into the Indui on tlie uorlli. ami, in fact, conipoie 
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with Cabul. Of these tribes the Astaceni aA] 
the Assaceni were the most po^verfUl*. 
were not, however, as tall in their persons, 
as courageous in their disposition, nor as d; 
complexioned as those on the fiirther side of 
Indus. Anciently they were subject to the 
Syrians, (Medes ''.) but when tlie Medes bee; 
subject to the Persians, they also paid tribute 
Cyrus''." These nations possessed several str( 
cities, for instance, the capital of the Assaci 
Massaca, a very populous place ; and anotl 
great city, near the Indus, named Peucela, (Pak- 
holy). In the territory of the other nation lay 
Bazira, (Bijore) ; ArigKus, (Iijab) ; and the 
fortified rock of Aornus. In this same regii 
dwelt also another tribe of a different race, tl 
NisEEi, of whom we shall have occasion to spes 
hereafter : these were not subject to a raja 
but Uved under a free government. It is to ] 



it. The opinioQ of I 

rodotui &l>a, (founded oa ilie accouDU of Scylnx,) thai the Indus Sen 
froiD «Bsl to west, (Hebod. iv. 44,) may be thaugbt to confinn this iai 
pieUtioD, which Buppowi that Heiodotui took the Guixus (ot the lodt 
and that Cupaljrnji was situated on Ibe farmer river. Even th 
Pactjica, in vhich territory the city of Caapatytus lay, appears 
•erved in that of Pokua, neai Cabul; couiequeutly I am at 
(with Renuell,) to fiuil Pactyica in Pakholy, (the Peucelioiii of 
Greeka;) nor, as Gatterer doei, in Badakihan ; though 1 would not i 
that the limiU of the aucieni Pattjica, like ihoM of the modeni C>l 
may very well have citended northvracdi as far as Badakshui, and tout 
wardi as far as Pakholy. We have not the means of delermiuiiig 
queatiotis with perfect accuracy ; but it ia sufficient thai we have 
iofoimation which may secure us from any considenihle error. 

( Arhian, i>, 25, etc, from whom the following facta ue tal 
Rennkli., Uimoir lo a Map -f Hinduilan, p. 171, etc. and Una nap. 
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remarked, that all these nations, besides tilling 
their land, occupied themselves with the feeding 
of cattle, of which Alexander carried away two 
hundred thousand head of oxen, of so excellent 
a breed, that he caused a number of them to be 
sent into Macedonia to improve the cattle of 
that country'. 

I abstain from burdening the memory of my 
reader with the names of several smaller tribes 
of Indians, the Aspians, Thurseans, Gurfeans, 
and others in these parts. They appear all to 
have possessed the same character, and to have 
marked the approach to India; their manners 
and customs, no less than the difference of their 
complexion, distinguishing them from the natives 
of Western Asia. Their armies are composed 
principally of infantry ; differing in this respect 
from the armed hordes of the nomad tribes ; and 
we even discover among them the use of ele- 
phants for purposes of state and war, though in 
less numbers than in Southern India" ; the rajahs 
of this region being little distinguished for power 
or opulence compared with their mightier bre- 
thren of the interior. 

The districts in question form at the present 
day the chief part of the territory of the Afghans, 
or Eastern Persia, called also the kingdom of 
Cabul, from the name of the principal city, and 



^ AiiiiH lelli Di (iv, 30) thil AUnandcr himietf ciuHd elepbantt to 
:a b« Ukcn bj men med lo liuni ihcm, anil to be uim»d far tniliUrj Hi' 
lice : a practice which irss continueJ atUiwaiili. 



which the mission of Elphinstone has rescued 
from obscurity. A comparison of his account 
with that of Arrian, proves the acctiracy of the 
latter ; some particulars excepted, which may 
be considered undetermined ; and the nation at 
large, (making allowances for the influence of 
Mohammedanism,) appears to be in pretty nearly 
the same stage of civilization as at the time of 
Alexander's conquest. Some of them occupy 
fixed abodes in cities and villages, others lead a 
pastoral life under the shade of tents ; but even 
in the case of the former their wealth principally 
consists in their cattle : their constitution nearly 
resembling that of the clans of Scotland. The 
whole race is divided into different clans or tribes, 
and though professing a general allegiance to a 
common prhice, they pay a much more implicit 
obedience to their several chieftains, though the 
influence of the latter is always greater or less in 
proportion to the weight of their personal cha- 
racter. The British traveller foimd them a 
people of simple manners, whose pastoral habits 
presented a pleasing picture ; while at the same 
time they were courageous and independent : 
such also they were found to be by Alexander ; 
and we cannot peruse without indignation the 
recital of their severe treatment at his hands, 
for having attempted to defend their cities and 
possessions'. 

' 'i'TciiiRN, t!a»niiirni. Soc. Giitl. Tul. iii. ha* disproved Ihl abiaid bj> 
p«(bei«> which would liBcg Ihe dt^Kcnl of itae Argbans fram lh« AnneDWU 
Of fiDni ibe Jiwi. Thej are uDiiutstioiublf in ocigioil stock. 
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The cultivation and the dense population 
which mark the northern side of the Cophenes 
disappeared on its southern bank. Towards the 
mouths of the Indus the land degenerated to a 
sandy desert inhabited by the Arabitae, who are 
expressly declared to be an Indian race™. To 
the west of these were the Orttse, descended from 
the Gedrosians, or wild Ballooches or Balloges. 
The names of both nations have been preserved 
in their modem appellations- The Arabitse were 
so called from the river Arabius, or Al-Mend, at 
the mouth of which is still found a city named 
Araba, near Dioul, close to Porto dos Ilheos", 
the same river dividing them from the Oritse, 
whose name is still preserved in the city of 
Haur, on the western side of the Mend. They 
were an independent race, who preserved their 
freedom by sacrificing, at the approach of Alex- 
ander's army, all their possessions, and retiring 
into the desert, where the Macedonian victor 
could not follow them". 

Let me be permitted now to carry my reader 
from these boundary nations across the river, 
which gives name to the country, into the inte- 
rior, and to speculate on its condition during the 
existence of the Persian monarchy, and at its 
dowofal, when Alexander, by his Indian expedi- 
tion, opened for Europeans the road to the ex- 
treme east. 



Previously to this event, however, Herodotus 
had described a part of Hindustan, properly so 
called, and his account, (imperfect as it is,) de- 
mands our regard. 

He tells US'' that, " The Indians are the most 
easterly of all the nations of Asia of wliich we 
have any certain knowledge : the country to the 
east of these being a sandy desert. There are 
however various nations of Indians, speaking 
different languages. Some of them lead a no- 
mad life ; others not. Others again live aniid the 
marshes of the river (the Indus) and live on fish, 
which they eat raw, and take by means of ca- 
noes made of canes : a single joint of the cane 
in question being sufficient to form a canoe*. 
Tliese Indians wear dresses made of river plants, 
which they cut and beat, and having woven mat- 
wise, put on hke a corslet." 

The remark that the Indians consist of a va- 
riety of different tribes must at once prepossess 
us in favour of his account, when we reflect on 
the miUtitude of errors which have resulted from 
a contrary opinion. In the next place, he draws 
a distinction between the nomad Indians and 
those who occupy fixed abodes ; and adds to 

r liKBOD.m. 98. 

1 The cane, of which HeRMtututi speaks, I coniidct U) be ihe Bamboo, 
wbirh abaanda in ihoe patti. Thevlhot, ii, p. I&8. Other autlion m 
well U Herodotus have grcatJy eiaggcralcd iti Ihickoeis. Cruiia (IW. 
cap. 6.) gives iDine other marks which perhaps might auist (i bouniu ia 
idcntiljriDg ihc plan! i " The ludina canes arc of Jifleretil Jegrees of Uuck- 
neu : the ihicketl beiog m large thai two men cannot encompus f(, aad 
u high M an oidinar; mail. The plaoti are male and temale, tba malt, 
which i» very ilrong, bkviog no piib. which Ihe female has. 
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these a third class, who subsisted by fishing, and 
whose situation he points out ; telhng us that 
they inhabited tiie marshes of the Indus. We 
must suppose them, therefore, to have been placed 
near the mouths of that river, and near to the 
Arabitje, with whom they are perhaps to be 
identified. Tlie soil in these parts is altogether 
alluvial, and consequently must at a former pe- 
riod liave been a marsh. At present, the insup- 
portable heat and continual drought which pre- 
vail there render this district so unhealthy that 
Europeans abstain from visiting it at all, or con- 
tinue there only for the shortest possible time ; 
which accounts for the little knowledge we pos- 
sess respecting it'. The investigations however 
of some recent English tra\'ellers have tended to 
disperse the obscurity which hung over it, and 
the statements of Pottinger, who accompanied 
Ellis in his mission to the Ilmeers, the modem 
masters of Sinde, confirms the accuracy of Ar- 
rian's account. Under the name of Sinde is 
comprehended not only the Delta of the Indus, 
but all the country above, as far as the inilux of 
the Acesines or Chunaub ; a territory which may 
be compared with the valley of the Nile : the 
climate, the character of the soil, the inundations 
of the Indus, and the irrigation of the soil justify- 
ing the comparison. The mouths of the river 



' Till luclf tbe bat Kcouot wt pixMiMd wu ibsl of Rihxll (M>- 
Mir.elc.p. IB0)uh1Vi>giiit, I'eripltuofNearctiui. etc. Sioc* theitUne 
we pouew the accuniM dociipUoD ol romi>Gt>, {Trnvrli, 342— 3S3) 
■ctonpiDied by ■□ ucellcDt map of Ibe motithi of the lodui. 



at all events appear to have been subject to as 
many changes as those of the Nile, and conse- 
quently we must not expect to find everj' spot 
tally exactly with the descriptions of ancient 
writers. If, however, we suppose with Pottinger, 
that the territory of Musicanus, with whom Alex- 
ander waged war, was Chanduki above the 
Delta, and that Karachi, the principal harbour 
near the mouth of the Indus, is the Crocala of 
Arrian, we shall look for the ancient capital of 
Pattala, not in the site of the modem Tatta, but 
at the very commencement or apex of the Delta, 
in the territory of the modern Hydrabad'. 

Herodotus' continues to tell us that, " other 
Indians, situated to the east of the former, are 
nomad tribes, living on raw flesh, and called 
Padieans. They are said to observe the fol- 
lowing customs. When any is sick among them 
whether man or woman, if a man, the men 
who are his principal associates, put him to deathj 
alleging that by allowing him to linger on, his 
flesh would be spoiled. He denies with all lus 
might that he is sick, but the others, not listen- 
ing to him kill him, and make a feast of him. 
In like manner, if a woman be sick, tlie women 
that are her principal associates do the like by 
lier. Those who happen to attain to old age 
are all killed and eaten, but this is the case with 



■ Arkian oxpresslj lellt m (vi, 17) il.m Palul* was lituated i 
kpei of the Dalu. 1 muii leave il to gcognphen to eiamlM IhU pMM; 
man paiticularl;, and determiae iti details. 

■ HiROD. iii, 99— 101. 
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few ; as the generality fall beforehand into some 
disease which causes them to be put to death. 
Again, there are other Indians who live as fol- 
lows : They neither kill any thing having Ufe, 
nor sow seed, nor possess houses, but live on a 
kind of grain nearly as large as millet, enclosed 
in a husk, and springing up spontaneously, which 
they cook and eat in the husk. If any one 
among these fall into a malady, he retires into 
the desert and is there laid up ; nor does any 
one show tlie least concern about him during 
his sickness, or at his death"." Herodotus also 
tells us that these people live to the south of the 
Persian empire, and pay not the smallest respect 
to the authority of the monarch of that country, 
which sufficiently defines their general position. 
They are evidently Southern Indians, living on 
the further side of the Indus, which was the 
boundary of the dominion of Darius. Conse- 
quently we cannot apply the description to any 
other countries but those whicli flank the Indus 
to the east, near the sea ; the province, namely, 
of Sinde, already mentioned, or the country be- 
tween Multan and Guzerat ; and notwithstand- 
ing the imperfect state of our information re- 
specting these territories, we possess suflScient 
to enable us to illustrate the traditional accoimts 
followed by the father of history. . 

Herodotus has marked the situation of the 



• rrewnlly aflei follown tht i 
■Iteadji rtbiMd la. 



first of these tribes, the Padsei, by adding, 
they live to the east of the Indians who subsist 
by fishing." If" the latter lived near the mouth 
of the Indus, it follows that the former must be 
sought to the east of them, and consequently 
above the district of Guzerat. Tlieir situation 
again leads to a very probable conjecture re- 
specting the origin of their name, which appean 
to have been derived from the river Paddar, on 
the banks of which they fed their flocks. In 
their immediate neighbourhood are extensive 
deserts of sand, extending to Multan, at aU 
times haunted by lawless Indian tribes, with 
whom a large part of the peninsula is filled, al- 
most in a state of savage nature*. In two other 
places Herodotus calls them Calantis, or C»- 
latife' : a name which seems to have been imme- 
diately derived from their Indian appellation ol'. 
Callar, Coolier, or Cooleries'. 

Their disposition to robbery has at all times 
made them formidable to the merchants of Gu- 
zerat, and the imputation attached to them by 
Herodotus, of eating human flesh, has at all times 
adhered to their race, as even Thevenot assures 
us that a little before the time of his visit food 
of this description was exposed for sale in the 
bazaar of Dcbca*. In another place Herodotus 

" Sfbikoel, GfKkichti iln- Marullrn. p. 17—30. 
) HxnoD. iii, 38. 97. rrom wboso accoual it it clear thai tl 
general appellatioa for Ihe Iniliana of these parli. 

' B*BBOt, Dtwdii dn A$ia, p. 298; cf. Spkknoil, G-th. 
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tells us that their custom is to eat their parents'"; 
and, without vouching for the truth of these ac- 
counts, it is clear that the tradition is of genuine 
Indian growth, being repeated almost word for 
word nearly two thousand years after the time 
of Herodotus, by Marco Polo% the earliest Indian 
traveller to whom the nations of modern Europe 
are indebted for more accurate information re- 
specting these countries, as the ancients were to 
Herodotus. 

Nor can we fail to recognize the race of In- 
dians who live on a vegetable diet, and abstain 
from all things having life. The distaste for 
animal food is indeed extremely general among 
the Hindus, but it may also be traced among 
their neighbours whom we at present know un- 
der the name of Mahrattas*', whose ancestors (as 
I shall have occasion to show) have always oc- 
cupied the same districts. Even the species of 
grain on which he tells us they subsist cannot 
remain a question, notwithstanding he has af- 
forded us no complete description of it ; rice, as 
we all know, being the principal diet of these 
tribes, and (so to speak) indigenous in their 
country. What he adds respecting the wild and 
savage character of these tribes is strictly con- 
formable with what we know of their warlike and 
cruel habits, as well as his remark respecting their 



CDUDb. KLrHlMiOM: Mll> D*(p. 3S> that llw tribe of Ih 

hen, tn uvtgti (ml einaibali. 
* Uiaon. iii. 3H. ' MiiRo Polo u Roii'i. ii 

' Srxon*!. Onrh. lUr Marntlni. pitiin. 



complexion, wliicli, especijtlly in the southern 
parts of Hindustan, becomes almost black''. 

These preliminary remarks enable us to re- 
duce the information afforded by Herodotus to 
certain general heads. 

I. The India of Herodotus, embraces also, in 
part, the countries to the north, known hkewise 
to Ctesias, namely. Little Thibet and Cabul, as 
well as the southern districts near the mouths of 
the Indus, and, beyond that river, as far as the 
Paddar and the confines of Guzerat. Of these 
countries he had learned all that a stranger wai 
sure to hear first, (as may be seen by comparing 
the narrative of Marco Polo), namely, the won- 
derful and the marvellous. Nevertheless, there 
is in the most part, a fund of truth at the bottom 
of all his statements, and the historian errs only 
in cases where it was impossible for him to attain 
exact information. 

II. The assertion of Herodotus, that India 
terminated in the east in a sandy desert, admits 
of an easy and satisfactory explanation. This 
notion must appear at first sight the more erro- 
neous, from the fact that even in tlie time of the 
Persians, it is certain, from other authorities, that 
the great kingdoms of Central Hindustan, were 
not unknown to the rest of the world. Never- 
theless, it is certain that both Southern and 
Northern India, as known to Herodotus, actu- 
ally terminated in such deserts : the former in 
the desert of Cobi, the hitter in the sandy waste 

'' PoTTiKom, 7'rawfi, p. 3Tt!. 
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which stretches from Guzerat to Multan, and it 
was, therefore, very natural that the historian 
should fall into the error, that the whole of India 
terminated towards the east in a desert of this 
description'. 

These ideas were of course corrected hy the 
daring expedition of Alexander, which threw a 
new light on the countries into which he pene- 
trated. 

The countries explored by that conqueror, are 
those at present denominated the provinces of 
Lahore and Multan, comprehended under the 
general appellation of the Panjab, or the Land 
of the Five Streams, because, besides the Indus, 
which bounds it to the west, it is watered by five 
rivers, which rise in the boundary-mountains to 
the nortli, and pursue a south-westerly direction 
towards the principal current, to wliich they 
unite themselves. The ancient names of these 
rivers, as recorded by the followers of Alexander, 
appear to be all of Persian origin, and hence we 
miss the resemblance which wc generally find 
between the local names of ancient and modem 
Hindustan. The nearest to the Indus, is the 
Hydaspes or Behut, which falls into the second, 
the Acesines or Chunaub, and both descend into 
the third, the Hydraotes or Rauvee. The con- 
fluence of these rivers takes place in Lahore, and 
they traverse in a single current Multan, situ- 
ated more to the south, and pour their waters 

la RcdmII'i trtol map of H'lnduitin. IhcM iIc>>tU ai« iiulirBleil in all 
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into the Indus, near a city of the same name 
with the province, in lat. 30". 50". Lastly, the 
fourth of these minor streams, the Hyphasis or 
Beyah, as far as whicli Alexander advanced, and 
which receives the Setledge, pursues a course 
nearly parallel with the preceding, forming the 
eastern boimdary of Lahore and Multan, and 
emptying itself into the Indus, vrithout encoun- 
tering the others, in lat. 29". 12". 

This fruitful territory was the scene of Alex- 
ander's victories'', who penetrated as far as the 
banks of the Hj'phasis, but was compelled to 
stop, just in the middle of his triumphant march 
from the Indus to the Ganges, (wliich would 
otherwise have been the proper termination of 
his conquests,) by the mutinous dispositions of 
his troops. He marched homewards by a differ- 
ent direction from that by whicli he had ad- 
vanced, pursuing a southerly direction to the 
mouth of the Indus, through the territory* of 
Multan''. Thence he despatched his fleet along 

' The march of AUiaadac hu been traced Hilh critical 4cc<uw 
Rennsll, i'l liii eicilleni map tUu&lralivB ot I)ie caunuits lituated bM 
Ihe >DUTccs of l).e Gaages and the Caspian sea. ai weil u in hU mi 
appended to the tame, p. 300. Elpbtnilone alM, who ictunted baa 
bul Ibmugh Ihu Panjab, bai throvtii pew light apaii the subject, i Jivuw*, 
p. 601, olc). NotwilUliodiDg Ibe present lameulalila condition of tiM 
Panjib, it appears by the account oF tbe latter. Id b« Mill a fruitful co« 
tboogh nnt equal in that letpect to Bengal and the diitlict of tli* G% 
nhich have at all timei been the richett paru of [liDduslaa. 

( It ii retnarkible howmany evenof the lesa eonstderable iletaila a|bri«4 
by Arrian. have been coalinned by modern tiavellan. FoTTiiiioaa (Tra- 
Vtit, p. 9.) hi* reniaiiied th« eitiaDrdinaiy noiK and turbulanca of Ita 
wave* of the ocean, where they nieei the walen of the Indiu, «hieb 
Bitonii-hed and alarmed the Macedoniaa toldieta. 
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the coast to the Persian gulf, and the mouths of 
the EiiphrRtes, while he himself led his triumph- 
ant forces to Susa and Bahylon, directly across 
the deserts of Gedrosia and Carmania, by a route 
never attempted hy any other regular army of 
Europeans. 

In this manner, at the downfal of the Persian 
empire, a large portion of ancient Hindustan 
emerged from obscurity, and we are entitled to 
consider that the state in which this region was 
found by Alexander, was the same in which it 
had subsisted during the empire of the Persians, 
for it was found by that conqueror in the repose 
of a profound peace, no traces existing of violent 
revolutions, nbr any thing at the most but slight 
matters of dispute between the princes of the 
interior. Consequently, the picture which the 
followers of Alexander have transmitted to us of 
the country, is applicable to its former condition, 
and would on this accoimt deserve our attention, 
even if it did not contain so many interesting 
points of detail. 

The whole of the Panjab appears at that 
period to have been densely inhabited, and ge- 
nerally cultivated: filled with a multitude of 
flourishing states, and various tribes, living under 
different and independent forms of government. 
All, however, were equally warhke, and by the 
testimony of the soldiers of Alexander, the most 
courageous race of Asia, and their obstinate re- 
sistance, and the dread of the still more powerful 
X 2 



nations on the Ganges, had no small share in 
driving the unconciiiered army of the Macedo- 
nian, to the mutinous conduct which put an end 
to his further progress. The complexion of all 
these nations is described as being swarthy, but 
not black like that of the Ethiopians : they were 
not enervated by habits of effeminacy; their sta- 
ture was tall and slender, and they had a propor- 
tionable alertness in their motions''. 

The Panjab, like the rest of India, consisted 
of a number of states of different sizes, mutually 
independent of each other. On the further side 
of the Indus, as far as the Hydaspes or Behut, 
reigned the king or rajah of Taxila or Attock, 
an ally of Alexander, who had purchased the 
favour of that conqueror, by an offering of two 
hundred talents, three thousand oxen, ten thou- 
sand sheep, and thirty elephants. His kingdom 
was the most considerable of all between the 
above-named rivers, and though only accounted 
one of the petty kings of India, the extent of his 
present proves the abundance of cattle within 
his territory, which was bounded on the north 
l)y that of another rajah, Abisarus, who also sub- 
mitted to the conqueror'. 

A much more powerful monarch ruled on the 
further side of the Hydaspes, and opposed a stout 
resistance to the invader. The Grecian historian 
calls him Poms, which, however, may have been 
only a title ; as we find it belonged also to an- 
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other rajah*. This king headed an army of 
thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, and 
two hundred elephants, with three hundred and 
fifty war-chariots, and ranked among the most 
powerful monarchs of India. He had at all times 
been the enemy of Taxilas'; a proof that the 
mutual rivalry of the Indian princes, was no less 
ser\iceable to the cause of Alexander, than 
that of their successors to the English. The 
habits of life and the court establishment of 
these princes, appear to have been much the 
same then aa at present: the rajah appearing 
in public on a state elephant, and his power 
being generally estimated by the number of 
these animals in his service. The general 
dress of the great men, was then as now, gar- 
ments of fine cotton; either wrapped round the 
shoulders, or enveloping the head. Their 
beards are dyed of various colours, white, scar- 
let, or blue, or some dark colour. They are 
adorned with costly earrings of ivory, and the 
more wealthy are distinguished by an umbrella, 
and umbrella-bearer. A difference of rank, is 
also marked by the fashion of their shoes, which 
are high and decorated, in proportion to the rank 
of the wearer"'. 

These, and the like circum.stances, demonstrate 
that the manners, as well as the constitutions of 
the nations of Hindustan were the same then as at 



ABRijtii, *, 9. 31. Id the aoD*]! of ttindudan he i> dcnom 
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present ; but in these same districts we are called 
upon to remark another fact highly deserving 
of our attention. When Alexander had crossed 
the Acesines or Chunaub, and penetrated further 
into the country, he fell in «ith other nations 
not living under the nile of princes, but possess- 
ing a republican constitution. These Indian re- 
pubUcs, of which Nysa, already mentioned, was 
one, occurred in the country between the Aces- 
ines and Hyphasis, (Chunaub and Beyah,) or ia 
the eastern half of the province of Lahore, as 
well as in the southern district of Multan, as tar 
as the Indus. Along the banks of the latter, 
after its junction with the Hyphasis, we again 
meet with nations living under the authority of 
rajahs, like those to the north. In the province 
of Lahore, the Cathaii, the Adraista;, and some 
others, were of this description : in that of Mul- 
tan, the Malli and Oxydraca:, and it is said that 
still more powerful nations, living under the same 
form of government, were to he found on the 
other side of the Hyphasis, in the direction o£ 
the Ganges". 

Republican governments are of much too rare 
occurrence in Asia, to be passed over unobserved, 
especially when discovered in such remote re- 
gions, and at so great a distance of time. It 
shall be our endeavour first of all, carefully to 
collect the scattered notices respecting them pre- 
served in ancient history ; and next, to enquire. 
whether any traces of them may still be dfsco> 

> A»<i.ti.,v,32i *1.6. 14. 
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vered in modern Hindustan, which may lead to 
a better understanding of them. 

The constitution of all these repubhcs was 
unlfonnly aristocratic ; all, without exception, 
being described as under the government of their 
ojitimates. They usually were governed by a 
senate, which in the instance of the city of Nysa, 
already mentioned, consisted of three hundred 
members, in whom the supreme authority re- 
sided". The numbers of the same body in other 
cities has not been given, but they appear to 
have been considerable. The Oxydracae (inha- 
biting Outch, below Multan,) sent one hundred 
and fifty of their aristocracy as deputies to Alex- 
ander*; and the same conqueror demanded as 
hostages from the MaUi, (in Moultan) the most 
powerful of them all, no less than a thousand of 
their principal citizens (^xfarlrnvtmi)". The author- 
ities of these states are denominated either no- 
marchse', or autocrats, (aiTiKfittftf), or, gene- 
rally, magistrates, (rtx^) ; nor is it possible accu- 
ately to define the differences of their respective 
ranks ; only it is to be observed, that the nom- 
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' Tbc Greek! ven m th« hibil of giving the litle ut noinsicha to ihe 
lovcmon ordiitricls oi praiinvn: coniequCDlly Ihey wtre ialerior mij^- 
Mialo. and, u luch. oppoied lo (be aiiroipaTapit. oi the ■uprgme niigi- 
(tnla. DiadoKU mcnliont doI; oae of ibcK cilin, (nuned by hiiu lly. 
■U.J whicb ippeui in il> conililulion to bave reatmbled Spatti. poiteuing 
two race* of betedilary chiefi or kings, whow office it waa Id coDimand 
the doop* a( iha nation in war. The lupieme lulhotily appeatt to liaie 
taaidad in iheir Mnalc. Dmnoai r, ii. p. 341. 



archae aiid autocrats are expressly distinguished 
from one another". 

In the next place, all these nations are de- 
scribed as very waHike, and many of them as very 
populous and powerful ; opposing to Alexander 
an impetuous and courageous resistance, such as 
he had scarcely encountered any where else. His 
victories over them were unifomily purchased at 
a vast price of blood ; and the Macedonians had 
to overcome, not only the usual obstacles of walls 
and ramparts encircling their cities, but also the 
resistance of citadels within. Their encamp- 
ments were often protected by a triple line of 
military waggons and cars; the numbers of which 
are as remarkable as were those of the various 
descriptions of boats and vessels, which the con- 
queror got together in their country. The size 
and populousness of their cities may be gathered 
from the example of Sangola, the capital of the 
Cathsei ; on the capture of which seventeen 
thousand of its inhabitants perished ; seven 
thousand were made prisoners ; as were also five 
hundred horsemen and three hundred chariots'. 
Many tribes, however, deserted their cities, and 
withdrew into the deserts which border Multan 
to the east ; preferring exile to subjugation. 

In the midst of these warHke tribes we meet 
with a race qf Braclimans, or Bramins, who are 
expressly distinguished from them by the histo- 
rian. Mention is made of certain cities exchi- 

• Akhmn, Ioc. lit. ' Ibid. V. 33, 34. 
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sively belonging to the Brahinani", at the same 
time that we also hear of the Brahmans as re- 
siding in other places, and as having been the 
authors of a very formidable insurrection against 
the conqueror*. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that all these 
tribes, according to the Greeks, esteemed their 
free constitutions as an inheritance which luid 
descended to them from Bacchus or Dionysus. 
This tradition is first mentioned in the case of 
Nysa, a city on this side of the Indus, in which 
instance it appears to have received consider- 
able embeUishments from the fancy of the 
Greeks"; but we also find the same story re- 
peated vnih reference to tlie republics of the 
Mali! and Oxydracae, the most powerful of all, 
and seems to have been common to the rest 
also*. 

These few particulars are all that history has 
])re8erved for us respecting these states, and 
these naturally lead, in the first place, to the 
question. What, in general, were these Indian 
tribes ? Do any remains of them still subsist ? 
or have they altogether perished in the lapse of 
centuries ? 

This question the history of India enables us 
to answer with certainty. The countries pos- 
sessed by the nations already described, have in 
all ages been the abode of the warrior-caste of 
Hindustan, the Rasboots, or Rajpoots, of whom 
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tlie renowned Mahrattas, and the Seikbs, 
branches. It was natural tliat the most warUke 
tribe of a mighty nation should be placed on its 
most exposed frontier, (as was the case H-itb- 
those of the Egyptians in Lower Egypt,) and I 
was from this quarter alone that Hindustan < 
accessible to an enemy. It is also clear from" 
Indian history, that these tribes have never been 
completely eradicated from their seats, but at 
the most have been only reduced to the tel 
porary payment of a tribute'. Their country I 
fidl of narrow valleys and defiles, and even the' 
plains wliich occur are encompassed by hills, 
and the approach of a conqueror was moreover 
impeded by a itiultitude of strong holds and 
castles. Even under the Moguls, their sui)- 
jugation appears to have been merely nominal ; 
their fastnesses, indeed, were occasionally taken, 
but the spirit of freedom and independence which 
does not reside in fortresses, nor is cooped up 
by walls, was not so to be overcome, and the 
Rajpoots preferred a retreat into their deserts. 
to subjugation and slavery". 

If we adopt the idea that the military castl 
of Hindustan occupied these districts, we i 
easily understand how Alexander came to i 

■ RtKKiLi., Mnnuir, etc, p. 230. Sfiienoil, GncJ^ifUi <f«r 
p. 16. The name of Ihc Mohranas ■■ of mwlatii origin i lad (i 
to SrniNGtL. p. 40.) tint occun alioul ttie miJdle of tlu 
Ancieatly Uiey were dennminated RajpooU. 

^ AcFordiug to ELrHitTDNm.p. 61, Ihe uppoiclus of ib«: 
th« Pnnjat), ilill conilsli of RajpooU, (he inrrnoi of JiuU. Tl 
■re of low slatun. dark completioD. and uaughlly : lh« HajpoaU, 
rooiraiy, an Iwaniilully ConnEd.wiib aquilio* tWM*. 
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rience a resistance so determined ; and the fact 
is contirmed by their very names. One of the 
most common appellations of tiie caste, in addi- 
tion to that of Rasboots, is Kuttry, or Catry, 
and is often applied to the whole caste% though 
it originally appears to have been only the ap- 
pellation of a particular tribe, situated in the 
eastern part of Multan''. Exactly in the same 
situation we fnid, as early as the days of Alex- 
ander, the republic of the Catheri', which was 
subdued by the Macedonian prince. Any one 
who by comparing modern history with ancient, 
has been led to remark the unchangeableness of 
Indian names, will not consider this proof a 
slight one. 

If we consider it as established that the mo- 
dem Seikhs and Mahrattas are the genuine de- 
scendants of the ancient enemies of Alexander, 
and ocaipy the same districts, however widely 
they may have extended their conquests south 
and north, we may fairly conclude, that in pro- 
portion as we become acquainted with the mo- 
dem races, we advance in information respecting 
their ancestors. The most recent accounts which 
we possess respecting these tribes, tend in a 
striking manner to confirm this expectation. 

• Foinia, Trat*U. etc. p. 180. Rbhniil, Mtmmr, elc, pp. 123, 130. 

* TuntHOT, ii, Ittfc Ttiii u canGrmcd b; Ibe lUlemeot of KLrulH- 
(tana, p. 1&, who tnvcllcd through Mullio, and viiiUil lu principal 
eiljr, which h>i Mill ■ circumfcreocc of lour nuttt. Il i>, *t prawnt. 
esvamad bjr ■ dcpuly of ths kiog of Cabut. 

' Dion. <i. p. 231. Asm—, ». 22. Bj ihe Ullat ibey m «11«d 
Caihai; which raading WnwGnK hu iDJodiciouilj, la ll *ppe(n to mc. 
adopted ialo the tait of Oiodonw. 
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A love of independence continues to charac- 
terize this race, and the republican form of go- 
vernment still subsists, as was found to be the 
case by the Portugueze, when they first became 
acquainted with the Rajpoots, and the countries 
in their possession. The nation was then under 
a republican government of an aristocratical or 
oligarchical character', 

In like manner it is certain that the consti- 
tution of the Seikhs, for a knowledge of which 
we are indebted to contemporary writers*, is 
altogether repubhcan. The nation consists of a 
multitude of military republics, compelled on 
occasion of aggression from without, to Combine 
for their mutual defence ; just as their ancestors 
the M alii, Oxydracae, and others, became united 
on the approach of the Macedonian conqueror, 
as they had done before on the invasion of the 
rajahs to the north, who were, it is probable, as 
little well affected to republics as Alexander him- 



' Barros, Asia, Decas iv, p. 545. Kstes Rasbutos enio da mais nobre 
gente, que senhoreavad aquella terra da Guzerate, e sab homens grandes. 
c nao teni a religiao de Baneanas (the merchant-caste), armados, e em 
bons cavallos dcscem das niontanhas. Governaote os Rasbutos em Repub- 
lich per OS mais velhos, repartidos em Seohorias. 

s See Foustkr's Travels, p. 211 sqq. The Seikhs appear, however, not 
to have been, in their first origin, a distinct race, so much as a religious 
sect, which formed itself among the Hindus in the sixteenth century, 
the founder of which was a prophet named Naaok, A.D. 1539. They 
continued for a considerable space of time a mere sect, under nine suc- 
cessive spiritual heads, till they were compelled by the external violence to 
assume the character of a political party. They became victorious over 
their enemies, tlie Afghans and Moguls ; and, in the last century, eitended 
their dominion over the greater part of the Panjab, and even further towaids 
the Ganges. 



self". " Their constitution," says the British 
traveller', " has, at first sight, the appearance of 
heing aristocratical, but on a nearer inspection, 
it appears to deser\'e rather the name of a de- 
mocracy. No member of the state enjoys any 
title or honorary distinction, the chiefs arc only 
military. In common society, an equality of 
rank prevails, which no class, however rich and 
poweriul, durst venture to abolish. The assem- 
bhes of the people are altogether military ; each 
member has a vote, and the majority decide." 

Pure as this democracy appears to have been, 
it is a])parent fiom the very account of the nar- 
rative, that these assemblies of the nation at 
large were convoked only when the Seikhs were 
menaced by foreign enemies, and have ceased 
since their wars with the Afghans. On the con- 
trary it would seem that an aristocracy was the 
established form of government, modified to a 
more popular constitution, when the necessity 
for a general resistance to a powerful oppres- 
sor, called for such a change. 

However this may be, it is clear, (and I shall 
not press this conclusion further,) that a taste 
for republican institutions has at all times cha- 
racterized these Indian nations, of which the 
Mahrattas, a race allied to the Seikhs, afford 
still stronger proofs. The latter have indeed 
their chiefs or rajahs, yet it is no uncommon 
circumstance for a number of their principal 
men. especially of the Bnihmanical caste, to as- 



sume the supreme authority, and reduce thd 
monarchical to an oligarchical or aristocratia 
form of government". These countries are, i 
deed, the proper seats of the warrior-castes, bat ' 
nevertheless contain, like all the rest of Hin- 
dustan, a large number of Brahnians, and the 
warlike spirit of the country has taken 
seized this caste, no less than those of the s 
culturists and traders. 

" Xhe character of Northern India is ■ 
different from that of the South. In the Panjal 
the peasant is also a soldier fi'om necessity, and 
the Brahman himself scruples not to handle the 
sword ; no one goes out of his house unarmed, 
the merchant as well as the labourer, even whei 
he has to go but a few miles from home, is fiillyi 
accoutred ; and in some districts it is not \ 
usual to see the peasant armed with a : 
while engaged in tilling the ground'." 

Precisely the same plienomena occurred 
the time of Alexander, when, as at the presenl 
the Brahmaus were not only disseminated ov« 
the country, (but as we have had occasion 1 
observe,) had cities of their own, which the] 
defended with no less obstinacy than the rest of 
their countrymen against the Macedonians". It 
even appears to me higlily probable, that the , 
rulers of the states alluded to, (as is at presenl 
the case among the Mahrattas,) were all, or tb 
greater part of them Brahmans. First, becau 
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this hypothesis would tend to explain the extra- 
ordinary tradition that these repubhcan govern- 
ments were an inheritance derived from Dio- 
nysus, or Bacchus, since not only the charac- 
teristics of the Indian Bacchus, as recorded by 
the Greeks, but many particulars of his mytho- 
logical history, appear to prove that his story 
has been engrafted on that of Brahma ; and we 
cannot be sui^jirised that the Brahmanical caste, 
which, besides the privilege of ministering to the 
worship of their deity, claimed the distinction of 
being the civilizers of their country, should have 
assumed the merit also of being their poUtical 
legislators. Secondly, this conjecture is ren- 
dered still more probable by the circumstance, 
that the Brahmans are expressly mentioned as 
the authors of the revolts against Alexander", 
since what cause, (no encroachment being made 
in their national religion,) could so readily lead 
them to such attempts as the desire of regaining 
their lost authority ? If this supposition be well 
founded, we see another proof of the immuta- 
biUty of Indian constitutions, as well as man- 
ners, notwithstanding the number of centuries 
that have elapsed, and the multitude of political 
revolutions to which they have been exposed. 1 
reserve for tlie portion of my work relative to 
India, the observations which I have to make 
on the origin and character of Republicanism 
there. 
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With the above nations terminates the d^ree 
of light which the expedition of Alexander dis- 
seminated over Hindustan. It was reserved for 
his successor, Seleucus Nicator, to penetrate to 
the banks of the Ganges, in all ages the genuine 
abodes of Indian religion and civilization. It 
was only by hearsay that Alexander could gather 
any thing respecting the mighty kingdom of the 
Prasii, the modem Bengal and Oude, and its 
capital Palibothra, near the modem Patna^ which 
has since been often regarded as the metropolis 
of all India**. The reports they heard of the 
innumerable elephants, and mighty armies of 
this nation, so terrified the hitherto unconquered 
Macedonians, that, in opposition to the wiU of 
their commander, they conunenced their retreat 
homewards ; and although Alexander himself 
at first treated these rumours as exaggerations, 
succeeding ages have proved them to be any 
thing but ill-founded. 

^ AiiRiAN. Ind, Op, p. 175. Concerning the site of Palibothrm (Pa- 
telputher,) see my essay De Gracorwn notitia Indie, in the CcmmeKt. Soc, 
Goeit, vol. X, p. 139. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PERSIAN 

EMPIRE. 



I. GENERAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 

Previous to an examination into the state and 
constitution of the Persian empire in later ages^ 
it is indispensable that we should take a survey 
of the early history of the race, their origin and 
connection with their neighbours, — circumstances 
which influenced most of their more recent insti- 
tutions, though modified, indeed, by many acci- 
dents of time and circumstances. 

The Persians are descended from that widely- 
disseminated people, who occupied the countries 
between the Tigris and Indus on one side, and 
between the Oxus and the Indian ocean on the 
other. Their very aspect and complexion dis- 
tinguish them from the Mongols, their neigh- 
bours to the north, as well as from the Hin- 
dus to the south, in a manner too decided to 
admit of our supposing any consanguinity be- 

y 
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tween them; while their language proves them 
to be equally independent of the Semitic or Ara- 
bian tribes to the west; since the fact of a totally 
different speech prevailing on the western bank 
of the Tigris from that spoken on the eastern % 
entitles us to consider the races by whom it was 
used as equally distinct. In like manner, as we 
are enabled, not only by the fragments we pos- 
sess of the language of the race in question, but 
by the express testimony of antiquity, to assert 
that its different dialects were essentially off- 
shoots of the same stock ^ we may £Eurly con- 
clude, that the nations who employed them 
were the descendants of a single race*. This 
proposition must not be interpreted to mean 
that all the inhabitants of those regions belonged 



» Sec above, p. 71. 

i> I assume as proved by the essays in the Appendix to the Zendrnvesta, 
ii, 1, that the Zend, Pehlvi, and Paisee, are all dialects of the same 
language. 

<^ Strabo, p. 1054. 'EntKTtivtrai H rovvofia Ttjc *Ap*afiK MhcP^ 
ftipov^ Ttpoc <^at UtpoCJv, Kai MriSuw xai in t&v npooSpKroy ^axrpi^v, 
Kai ^oySiavufv. £iV( yap wiOQ Kai bfioyXutrroi irapt) ftucpdvm Arianc 
nomen usque ad partem quandam Persamm et Bledomm, et septentri- 
onalium Bactrianonira et Sogdianorum extenditur. Sunteoim fere ejusdem 
ling^se. 

This important passage contains not only a speci£caUon of the coaotries 
comprehended by Strabo under the name of Ariana Clran,) i.e. Persia, Me- 
dia, Bactriana, and Sogdiana, (see p. 137) ; but also bis express testimooj 
that the languages of those countries differed only as dialects. The testimooy 
of Strabo is the more valuable from the circumstance tbathe wms himself bora 
not far from Persia ; and in his great historical work, which has not cent 
down to us. The Continuation of Folt^biui, containing a particular account 
of Parthian history, (cf. Comment, iv. de Fontihus Vitarum Plvtarchi. ) 
must have been necessarily led to touch or these points. Respectang the 
eastern provinces, compare Ki.phinstone, p. 311 ; who considers the Ub> 
guages six>ken there also to be of Persian origin. 
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to this stock. Even previous to the time when 
the Arabs, with the sword in one hand, and the 
Koran in the other, overran and suhdiied Persia, 
they were the more open to settlers from the 
north and east, from the circumstance that Persia 
was situated on the great highway of nations by 
which the human race spread itself from east to 
west All that is meant to be asserted is, that 
the various races who successively had dominion 
in these parts, all belonged to the same original 
stock. 

The most ancient of these ruling nations, are 
recorded to have been the Medes, Bactrians, and 
Persians, but we are expressly told tliat the 
term Medes was apphed not only to the inhabi- 
tants of Media Proper, but that the Arii also 
belonged to the same race*". In like manner 
we are assured by Herodotus that the Arii 
meant, not only the inhabitants of Arii in 
the more restricted sense of the term, but ra- 
ther, all who occupied the extensive regions 
comprised, according to Strabo, under the term 
Ariana, and at present termed Iran". To this 
belonged Bactriana, and the evidence we possess 
of the ancient civilization and prosperity of this 
country, would of itself incline us to the belief 
that the Bactrians belonged to the same race, 
even if their own traditions, as we shall presently 
have occasion to see, did not confirm the fact. 
It is true that Herodotus in his catalogue speaks 

* UtKOD, Til, 63. * Smuo, lor. eil. 
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of the Bactrians, and several other nations, 
being distinct races, but this is the more eaaly 
to be accounted for, inasmuch as we not only 
discover a great similarity in their arms and 
dress^, but Herodotus himself, in other plai 
speaks of some of them as only offshoots of 
same original race^. 

It is no less clear, from the similarity of th( 
language, as well as from their history, that 
must not consider the Persians as being a 
tinct race from the Medes, but as belonging 
the same stock. The case of the mother of 
Cyrus is a famihar instance of what appears 
to have been of frequent occurrence among 
them, the intermarriages even of their sovi 
reigns; and after that these nations had succi 
sively reduced one another to a state of depen- 
dence, it is difficult to believe that on the sub- 
jugation of the Medes, the amalgamation (so to 
express myself) of manners and religion could 
have been so complete, if they had been of 
totally different originals. Accordingly, we sfaall 
venture to consider as the same parent stock, 
the race which bore rule in Iran, compre- 
hending all the inferior races, and which ma] 
be termed in general the Persian or Mi 
Persian''; inasmuch as the countries in its 






■ Such IB the Matdi, ParciBceni, elc. 
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pation were termed, in a wider sense, the land 
of Persia. 

The traditions of this race preserve some very 
important particulars respecting their descent, 
their ancient abodes, and their gradual dissemi- 
nation through the land of Iran. These tradi- 
tions are preser^^ed in the beginning of the Ven- 
didat, the most important, and, it is probable, the 
most ancient of all their sacred books, the col- 
lection of which is styled the Zendavesta, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. The 
two first chapters of this work, entitled Fargarda, 
contain the above traditions, not wrapped up in 
allegory, but so e\'idently historical as to demand 
nothing more than the application of geographi- 
cal knowledge to explain them'. With the ex- 
ception of the Mosaical Scriptures, we are ac- 
quainted with nothing, (the untranslated Vedas 
perhaps excepted), which so plainly wears the 
stamp of remote antiquity, ascending beyond 
the times within which the known empires of 
the east flourished; in which we catch as it 
were the last faint echo of the history of a 
former world, anterior to that gi-eat catastrophe 
of our planet, which is attested in the vicinity of 
of the parent country of these legends, by the 
remains of thf elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
mammoth, and other animals properly belonging 
to the countries of the south. It would be a 
fnutless labour to attempt to assign dates to 

' Sm iIm AppandU 10 tb« follawing toluina. 



these remains, but if the compiler of the Veodt 
dat himself, who was long anterior to the Persiai^ 
and as we shall have occasion to show, probab^ 
also to the Median dynasty, as known to us, 
ceived them as the primeval traditions of his race^ 
our opinion of their importance may be fully ju*. 
tified. 

These legends describe as the original seat 
the race a delicioiK country named Erieae^ 
Veedjo, which enjoyed a climate singularly mild;' 
having seven months siunmer, and fi^e of winter. 
Such was its state at first as created by tl 
power of Ormuzd ; but the author of evil, tl 
death-dealing Ahriman, smote it with the plagiM 
of cold, so that it came to have ten months 
winter and only two of summer. Thus tht 
nation began to desert the Paradise they at fii 
occupied, and Ormuzd successively created foB 
their reception sixteen other places of benedia 
tion and abundance, which are faithfully 
corded in the legend. 

What then was the site of the Eriene referred 
to 1 The editors and commentators on thl 
Zendavesta are incUned to discover it in GeoretB 
or the Caucasian district*, but the opinion nii 
necessarily appear unsatisfactory to any 
who will take into account the whole of ll 
record, and the succession of places there 
tioned as the abodes of the race. On the 



1 whil grouadt Riioui, (p. S3.) hd* ^ 
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trary, we there trace a gradual migration of the 
nation from east to west ; not, as this hypothesis 
would tend to prove, from west to east. The 
first ahode which Ormuzd created for the exiled 
people was Soghdi, whose identity with Sogdiana 
is sufficiently apparent ; next Mfiore, or Maroo, 
in Kliorasan ; then Bakhdi, or Balkh (Bactriana)j 
and so on to Fars itself, and the boundaries of 
Media and India. The original country of 
Eriene must, therefore, lie to the east of Sogd, 
and thus we are led by the course of tradi- 
tion to those regions which we have already re- 
ferred to, as the scene of the traditions and fables 
of the nation, viz. the mountainous tracts on the 
borders of Bucharia, the chain of Mus-tag and 
Beloor-Land, as far as the Paropamisan range on 
the confines of Hindustan, and extending north- 
wards to the neighboiwhood of the Altaic chain. 
This savage and ungenial region enjoys at pre- 
sent only a short summer, at the same time, 
that it contams the reliques of an ancient world, 
which confirm, by positive proof, the legend of 
the Vendidat, that anciently the climate was of 
a totally different character. When the altered 
nature of their original seats compelled the race 
to quit them, Ormuzd prepared for them other 
places of repose and abundance, within the pre- 
cincts of that territory, which has preserved, to 
the present day, the appellation of Iran ; the 
nation carrying with them the name of Eriene, 
which is obviously the same with Iran. How 
does it come to pasw. however, that instead of a 



single spot, sixteen are named as the abodes of 
blessing and abundance ? 

The answer is contained, if I mistake not, in 
the obsen'ations of the preceding part. Iran, or 
Persia, in the more extensive sense of the word, 
is by no means generally fertile ; its fertility de- 
pending, as we have seen, altogether on its irri- 
gation, which is very partial. Though some 
firuitful situations arc scattered over its surface, 
it contains immense deserts incapable of cultiva- 
tion, and this is the account conveyed to us by 
the legend. The abodes which Ormuzd created 
for his people, are described as single and se- 
parate : the intervening or surrounding country 
being passed over ^vithout notice. I leave it to 
the commentators on the Zendavesta to identiiy 
all the sixteen places there recorded ; and the 
more wiUingly, as I would abstain fi'om any thii^ 
like mere conjecture. Even if a few names should 
remain unexplained it is apparent that this chain 
of successive abodes followed the course of the 
great highway of nations which aflenvards be- 
came that of commerce, and led from Sogdiana 
across the Oxus to the west, into Media and 
Persia, and southward by Herat, Cahul, a»d 
Kandahar, to Arachotus, and the confines of 
India. To identify all the places mentioned in 
our authority, would demand a more accurate 
knowledge than we possess of the language of 
Zend, the ancient speech of the original race ; 
hut our present acquaintance with the subject 
fully warrants the above conclusions. 
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When this people quitted their original abodes, 
it appears from their records that they were a 
race of herdsmen and shepherds, acquainted 
with no other species of property than their 
herds of camels, horses, oxen, and sheep. A 
change of residence was, however, necessarily 
accomjianicd by a change of habits. The earh- 
est of their kings or chiefs, Jemshid, is cele- 
brated in the legend as the first who, at the 
command of Ormuzd, introduced into the coun- 
tries he visited, or the land of Iran, a knowledge 
of agriculture, tillage, and cattle-breeding. He 
was also the legislator of his race, having been 
appointed to that office by Ormuzd. 

When Jemshid and his people occupied Iran, 
it was, according to the legend, uninhabited by 
any but wild animals. The nature of the country, 
however, did not admit of all the new settlers 
devoting themselves to the same occupations. 
A comparatively small number gave themselves 
to agriculture, and occupied settled habitations ; 
by far the greater part of the nation continuing 
of necessity to pursue their old pursuits as 
shepherds and herdsmen. In this manner, by 
the variety of their occupations, rather than the 
diversity of their origin, was the nation neces- 
sarily split into a multitude of distinct tribes, of 
wliich some, like the Medes and Bactrians, ac- 
quired by agriculture and the improvement of 
commerce, (the highways of which crossed their 
territory,) riches and power ; while others, shut 
up in steppes and mountains, continued true to 
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their original habits, which their situation in a 
manner prescribed. 

To this latter class belonged the Persians; 
the portion of the race of which we have occa- 
sion to speak at present. One of the first ob- 
sen'ations which must impress itself on the mind 
of the historian must be this, that the constitu- 
tion of their country could not have ^rung up at 
once, but must have been the gradual effect of 
time and circumstances. The question, what 
were their habits and form of government, when 
they effected the conquest of Asia is the first to 
be answered, if we would trace the development 
of their ci\ilization. 

Their original abode may be fixed with cer- 
tainty, the general testimony of all antiquity 
proving them to have been a race of moun- 
taineers« inhabiting the wild and hilly region of 
Fars. or Persia properly so called: Herodotus' 
tells us. that •' The Persians originally occupied 
a small and nig^red coimtr\\ and that it was pro- 
jH^stni in the time of C}tiis that they shoidd ex- 
change this for one more fertile : a plan which 
Cvnis discounurt^i. as likelv to extin^sh their 
harxlv and warlike habirs ! Arrian " from more 
ancient authorities ;i>sures us of the same fact : 
•• That the Persians when, imder Cvnis. thev 
conquenxl all Asia, wen? a poi>r people, inhabit- 
insr a niii^nHi cou!Ur\ :" to whose testimony must 
Iv addtxl the sti*! more t'ull and important evi- 
dence of Plato. w!io uas contemjxfcrary with 




their monarchy. " The Persians," he assures us", 
" were originally a nation of shepherds and 
herdsmen, occupying a nide country, such ua 
naturally fosters a hardy race of people, capable 
of supporting both cold and watching, and, when 
needful, of enduring the toils of war." It will" 
appear, however, from the names of some of their 
tribes that the Persians were not confined to 
Persis properly so called, but extended over the 
steppes of Carmania and to the shores of the 



It is clear from the above authorities that the 
Persians were at the commencement a race of 
shepherds and mountaineers. However much, 
therefore, their own legends may have disguised 
or embellished the truth, any one acquainted with 
the course of Asiatic history in general will have 
no difficulty in detecting the true character of 
the revolution of which they were the authors. 
It was no unusual occurrence in the east for 
mighty empires to arise from similar beginnings. 

Agreeably to what was invariably the case 
among the great nomad races, the Persians were 
subdivided into several hordes or tribes, of which 
Herodotus has given us an excellent account". 
The number of these hordes was ten, and they 
were no less distinguished from one another by 
their differences of rank than by their modes of 
life. 

Three of them were noble; the Pasargadie, the 

■ pLAtn i/f l.'gg. lii. Of. ii. p, S06. A puu;;!: of cUiiical iiii|iin1Kar« 
u f u u raguiU thg ancieiil Tenuui hiiiorj, • lltmaa, i, 126. 
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noblest of them all, the Maraphii, and the Maspu. 
Three other tribes devoted themselves to agri- 
culture, the Panthialsi, the Derusii, and the I 
Gennanii"; while four others, the Dai, Mardi', J 
Dropici, and Sagartii continued to retain their 1 
wandering and nomad habits, but are occ»-| 
sionally mentioned (more especially the last) a 
contributing hardy bands of cavalry to the Per- J 
sian armies*'. The extensive salt deserts which I 
divide Persia from Media, as well as the plaint I 
of Southern Persia, offered inexhaustible pastures 
to the cattle of these hordes, whenever they 
thought proper to descend from their mountains. 
Two principal obsen'ations illustrative of the 
history of Persia naturally flow from these (acts, a 
as recorded by Herodotus: 1st. We must dis-1 
card the idea that the Persian nation, even at] 
the most flourishing epoch of its history, was I 
universally and equally civilized. A part of the I 
nation ruled the remainder, and this portion! 
alone had attained a certain degree of ci\'iliza>1 
tion by its acquaintance with the arts of pei 

<■ Probabl; ihe sime with ihe CtrminiiDi, or inhabiUDta of Rwi 
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laidi ocru|iicd llie niDunlamt W the touth at tbe C 
pian ; Ihe Dai the sanUy plaiiu to the ea 
1 The sUteiDenl of Ibe histariiD ii co 
m«nner hj Ibe iccounti of Uteil I 

on the whule lo be (he ume io modern Penia. Mohieh (i. p. 340) U 
at Ihtl Ibe Per^ixa natioa it tplit into tribes hiving iheic levei&l cbwbi tf I 
head« ; (nd Ihtt looie occupy perrnanent hahitationa. while olbcit c 
to dwell in UDls: the numhen of the iatler cIhh bein);, it ii probabh^l 
greitet than thoK al the a^ruliariats. The tirenglh of the d 
Kinaelt) can>iil> ia Ibe nomad horde* i and he provet Iheit nuinben bf fl 
hit iitalements at p. 45. Ihe mode oF lito which nature henolf haa 









and of luxury. The other tribes continued in 
their original barbarism, and partook but little, 
or not at all, in the improvement of the race. 
Persian history, therefore, as it has come down 
to us, is not so much the history of the whole 
nation as of certain tribes, or possibly even of a 
single tribe, that of the Pasargadae. These com- 
posed the coiu-t, and it appears that, almost with- 
out exception, all that was distinguished among 
the Persians proceeded from them. 

When we contemplate in this point of view 
what Xenophon in the Cyropffidia has told iis of 
the Persians, especially as relates to their na- 
tional education, we are struck by the greater 
degree of probabihty which his account acquires; 
the disciphne which would have been impossible 
in the case of an entire nation, being very prac- 
ticable as applied to a single tribe. 

2ndly. The above particulars would at once 
lead us to conclude that in a country so consti- 
tuted every thing would depend on descent and 
the distinctions of tribe. As the tribes were 
distinguished by a greater or a less degree of 
nobility, so there was a gradation also in the dif- 
ferent famihes of whicli each tribe was com- 
posed. The noblest family of the most noble 
tribe was that of the Achsemenidae, from wliich 
exclusively the kings of Persia were always 
taken'. The same distinction of more or less 
nohle tribes has at all times existed among most 
of the nomad nations of Central and Southern 



Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, and probably hai 
its origin in the military pride of the more war*l 
like, to wliicli the rest were reduced to payT 
homage. The tribes thus distinguished by de-J 
scent are often rendered still more distinct by I 
the different modes of Hfe they pursue, and 1 
hence arises the distinction of castes, which has 
so invariably prevailed among certain nations of 
the east. To judge from the examples of other 
oriental nations, this gradation of ranks prevailed. 
among the Persians at a period anterior to their 
empire', and (though we have no direct evidence 
of it in history) may probably have been an- 
ciently connected w-ith a degree of actual autho- 
rity residing in the superior tribes and families. 
However this may be, the historian who would 
investigate the constitution of a nomad people^ 
establishing itself in permanent abodes and at- 
taining to dominion, ought to give his close at- 
tention to this question, almost to the exclusion 
of all others : namely, how a political constitu- 
tion came to be gradually formed from the meiu 
association of so many tribes? 

The revolt of the Persians against the Mede^ 
a very simple circumstance in itself, and readily^ 
accounted for by the fact that the revolted nar 
tion were tributaries to the other, became by it» 
consequences an event of the highest import- 

• In ihit manner wf hear of ihe goldca hoidc imong ihe CalBiD< 
we find UiRl imoDg the Mongols Ihii dominiOD of liibu <lrgen«ra) 
in their nomtd slale into Ihe mo^I abiotule lytinoy. PiLias, 
ViiktT.i. I8G. 



ance, and the groundwork of numberless ex- 
aggerations and fictions. The legends respect- 
ing the childhood and youth of Cyrus, and the 
causes which led to the revolution achieved by 
him, hke those of Ginghis-Khan, are involved in 
a cloud of fable whicli it would be in vain to at- 
tempt to dissipate, and which, if removed, would 
probably ill repay the labours of the enquirer. 
Accident has frequently been at the bottom of 
such insurrections : a slight and occasional cause 
has often sufficed to set in motion those armed 
and warlike hordes, which, accumulating like a 
mass of snow, presently forms an avalanche, 
crushing kingdoms and empires in its resistless 
descent. 

The only circumstance in this part of ancient 
history which dcser\-es our attention, is the fact 
which Herodotus lias recorded, that previous to 
the revolt, Cyrus prociu-ed himself to be ap- 
pointed generalissimo of all the Persian tribes. 
This is described as having been effected by 
craft, and the Persian conqueror is said to have 
accomphshed his purpose by a method similar 
to that adopted by Ginghis-Khan among the 
Mongols, before he also began his conquering 
career. The method pursued by both is de- 
cidedly characteristic of a rude state of society, 
when men were to be wrought upon only by ap- 
peals to their senses'. 

■ ■' WhcD tb* UMinbtcd thbei," uyi )Uiiai>oT«i (i, 116). ■' in »d- 
rormil; wUh hu lublle ilaign, wliich ha pralendcd to coofirm by ctbiUling 
I fatitioili wrilUn order, » it (roin Iht Mediui king, ■ppoinling him gori- 



As general of the armies of Persia, Cyrus i 
sumed the name or title by which he is 
stantly known and designated in liistory, 
which betokens the sun"; his original uame ' 
having been Agradates". It has been the inva- 
riable custom of princes of the east to change 
the names of their birth for surnames or titles 
of honour, as Ginghis-Khan from the time of htg 
elevation to the throne received the appelladoo. 
of Temugin''; and we have had occasion to i 
mark that this has continued to be the custoni 
of Persia, down to the most recent time*. 

mandet in Mef, immcdialely recogniifd him as sarh. he onlCTcd d 
attend on the folloning <lsj \a a field overfroon'wilh thistles, eacb p 
with a leaping •hook. Accordinglj, tbereroie, w 
gethet. he Bel ihein to work the whole day in clearing llie Geld ; wben tbrf 
had eiecuted llieii laak. they were desired to nuend the rollowiug da; U 
feast and make meray. Foi [his pntpose Cjrui collected and slew sU tb« 
goats, sheep, and oxen, nhich were the property of hi» filher ; lod fanfa« 
to promote Ihe enlenainment of the Fenians he added rich msMi aal 
abundance of delicacies. The neit day, nhen they were iriRt, ha dtaii«4 
them to recline on Ibe grass and enjoy themselves. M heo Hay mn 
wtisEedi he inquired of them vihich day's fare delighted them the noM: 
They replied, the conitait betwixt the two was strong indeed, as on tke 
first day they bad nothing but whit was had, on the second CTny ibiag 
that was good. On receiving this answer, Cyms no longer hedtMnl M 
explain the purpose which he had ia view : ■ Men of Persia,* he cirlainwJ. 
' you are the arbiters of your owu rartane; if you obey toe, jou will ujOf 
these and greater advantages, without any servile toils: if you ■>« hoatfla 
to my projects, you must prepare 10 encounter worse hardship* tliAn (Imh 
□f yesterday. My voice is the voice of freedom ; F[olidetic« KppMn M 
have reserved me to be the instrumeol ofyour prosperity; you ai«, dotibllea^ 
equal lo the Medet in every thing, and most umrcdly ■(« as btttnl**H 
Compare the account of the elevation of Ginghis-Khan 
geoeral-in-chiefof theKlongoliin LtcnoK, Hiil.diGwghit.KhaM.f.7 

• CiisMs, apud I'liT. in Art.x.«xi, Op. i. p. 1012; Khar | 
Parsee signifiei the sun. 

« Stribo, p. 1060, as corrected hy P.i.mshivs. 

' LiOROii, Hill. d. CinfAii-A'Aan, p. 77, 

> See above, p. 88. 
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We have already analyzed the course of the 
conquests of Cyrus, who overcame ail the king- 
doms of Asia : his course, hke that of all the 
other great nomad incursions being from east to 
west. His host, as was generally the case in 
Asia, consisted principally of cavalry, perpetually 
accumulating fresh recruits from the conquered 
nations, (which also took place \vith later Per- 
sian armaments,) and thus his wars resemhled in 
some sense the mirations of an entire people, 
who, for a time at least, were transplanted fr«jm 
their origuial seats to other countries. The sieges 
of cities were the operation which, as requiring 
the greatest degree of skill, was the most formid- 
able to these warlike wanderers ; and if art had 
not come in to succour force, it is possible that 
the walls of Babylon might have opposed a con- 
tinual barrier to their huther progress. As yet, 
they were unacquainted with any other method 
of vanquishing such obstacles than that of throw- 
ing up an agger equal to the height of the wall, 
and from this assaihng the ramparts of the city'. 

The expeditions of Cyrus, however, are of less 
importance than his institutions for the admi- 
nistration, and at the same time for retaining 
possession of the conquered countries. 

Little as history has recorded of these institu- 
tions, that little is in close accordance with what 
we might have been led to anticipate ; being ex- 
actly of that simple character which must at all 
times mark the system of a conquering naticni 
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like the Persians, and being, in fact, precisely 
similar to those of the Mongols under Ginghis- 
Khan. The conquered provinces were left in 
the occupation of armies commanded by ge- 
nerals charged with the duty of keeping them 
in subjection, and answerable for the security of 
the conquest. Associated with these were the 
receivers of the king's tribute, whose office was 
to levy, and remit it to the royal exchequer, 
while the commanders of the garrisons of the 
several cities remained independent of both ; the 
secure possession of the conquered cities being 
important in the same degree as their conquest 
had been difficult*. These were precisely the 
regulations adopted by the first great Mongol 
conqueror, when his conquering hordes overran 
the very countries which had been subdued by 
Cyrus. 

The tributes to be collected were never accu- 
rately defined by the Persian government. The 
whole of the conquered country, with all its in- 
habitants, was looked upon as their absolute 
property ; of which they might appropriate what- 
ever they preferred*. The sums levied were de- 
nominated presents *" ; but it would be a false in- 
ference to conclude from the use of this temi 
any thing in favour of the mildness or forbear- 
ance of the administration. The obstinate re- 

* See the account of Cyrus's arrangements in Lydia, where Maucus wti 
commander-in-chief, Tatalus governor of Sardes, and the traitor Pactvu 
receiver-general of the treasury, Herod, i, 163 — 156 ; and compare thoec 
of Ginghis-Khan, in Lacroix, ]list. de Ginghis'Khan, p. 276 sq. 

> Herod, ix, 116. *> Ibid, iii, 89. 



sistance which most of the Grecian colonies of 
Asia Minor had opposed to the generals of 
Cyrus, and their despair, which drove many of 
them to plan, and some to execute, a complete 
abandonment of their native country, are ample 
proofs of the contrary ^ In the case, indeed, 
of undefined arbitrary imposts, every thing must 
of course depend on the character of the so- 
vereign for the time being, and the clemency at- 
tributed by his subjects to Cyrus is easily ex- 
plained by the harshness and oppression of his 
successors". 

Various methods have been at different times 
adopted for the maintenance of dominion ac- 
quired by conquest, and it cannot be without its 
use to enquire into the nature of the plans, 
(some of them highly remarkable,) which were 
devised by infant despotism for the permanent 
subjugation of mankind. 

The most natural and simple of these was the 
plan of keeping on foot standing armies, in the 
conquered <hstricts, composed in part of hordes 
of the conquerors, and in part (especially at a 
later period) of mercenary troops. A miUtary 
government was thus established, and that at the 
cost of the vanquished, who, as we shall show, 
were compelled to be at the whole expense of 
maintaining their conquerors. 



• Hid 



i, 164. 



* MiiiiiiK (i, 337} ibowt thit pKicnu is ih« cut %n, to ihi» cUy, a 
i)i« mint opprMiitc defchplion ; in fact. iribuU uiidcr aaoiher mum 
Tbt whole burdia, hovSTct, uttimilclj hlli on Ibe inFcrioi 1indhclil«t>. 

z2 
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A second^ and no less common method, was 
the transplanting^ as it were^ of such conquered 
nations^ as, after having been once overcome, 
had proved refractory. Instances of this occur 
previous to the Persian monarchy, and are femi- 
Uar to all, from the Jewish records of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The Persians, however, not 
only retained but extended this practice. Ex-* 
amples occiu: in almost every reign, and occa- 
sionly we meet with the remains of nations for* 
cibly transported from Eiu*ope or Africa, into the 
very heart of Asia**. In the case of islanders, it 
was even their custom to make a swe^ of the 
inhabitants. The army of the conquerors wa3 
formed in a line, extending across th^ island, 
and drove before it every thing which bore the 
human form, leaving a desert behind' ! ^* It 13 
the characteristic of despotism, (says Montes* 
quieu,) to cut down the tree in order to get at 
the fruit »•" The most usual situations appointed 
for such exiles, were the islands of the Persian 
gulf, and the Indian ocean ; and, as examples 
had occurred of entire nations, impelled by long* 
ing for their native land, escaping, in spite of a 
hundred dangei-s, from their places of exile, it 

« I have no doubt that the celebrated colony of Egyptians, which IIero> 
dolus visited at Colchis, was the effect of some such timmpUntatioo of the 
race, by Nebuchadnezzar or some other of the Asiatic monarchs wlio pene- 
trated into Egypt. See Herod, ii, 104, 105. In like manner a colony of 
six thousand Egyptians was transported to Susa on the conquest of that 
country by Cambyses. Ctes. Pers. cap. 9. 

f The Greeks called this sort of chace very appropriately (r4yi|v«v««i'. to 
sweep with a drag-net. llLnoD. vi, 31 i cf. Brisson, p. 781, ^tc, 

t Esprit des Loix, vi, 9. 
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was the design of the conquerors to select spots 
from which flight was impossible**. Such trans*- 
planted nations (styled by Herodotus SuKiurtd^oC), 
gradually appeared to constitute, as it were, a 
new nation, and are occasionally mentioned in 
connection with the expeditions of the Persians*. 

A third and perhaps still more extraordinary 
method adopted for the same end, was that of 
compelling by positive laws, certain powerftd and 
warlike nations to adopt habits of luxury and 
effeminacy. In this manner the Lydians were 
constrained by Cyrus to deliver up their arms, 
to clothe themselves in effeminate apparel, and 
to train up their youth in habits of gaming and 
drinking*. In this way, from the most warlike 
people of Asia, they soon became the most ef- 
feminate : a lot, which, within a short time, was 
shared by their conquerors also, uncompelled by 
any legal enforcement of luxury. 

Such are some of the featiu*es which charac- 
terize the Persian empire on its first establish- 
ment ; but the rude victors very soon adopted 
much of the manners, the modes of life, and even 
the religion of the vanquished ; as was the case, 
also, with other nations resembling them in cir- 
cumstances, and the degree of civilization they 

^ For instance the Poeoniant in Herod, t, 98. 

* HsmoD. vii, 80; cf. BmasoH, p. 58. These islands, howerer^can only 
have been devoted to the above purpose from the time of Darius Hystaspb, 
because the Persians then first became masters of them. See Herod. 
iv, 44. 

''It must be remarked, however, that Cyrus adopted this plan at the 
suggestion of Crcesus, who thus saved his people from the doom of trans* 
portation. Hbrod. i, 136. 
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had attained. In the arts of luxury and habits 
of effeminacy, the Persians became the pupils of 
the Medes, the Babylonians, and Lydians ; just 
as the Mongols who overthrew the Chinese em- 
pire, adopted the manners of the Chinese. It 
has been already remarked, that nomad tribes 
are pecuharly prone to adopt such changes^ ow- 
ing to their unsettled mode of life, and because 
the desire of sensual gratifications is the only 
motive which spurs them to conquest. The 
Persians, however, showed such a peculiar apt- 
ness in this particular, that Herodotus himself 
makes the remark*, " that no nation in the world 
was so ready to adopt foreign customs,'' and even 
as early as the time of Cyrus, that conqueror, as 
we have already remarked™, was obliged to bind 
them to their native land by national institu- 
tions, foreseeing the pernicious consequences 
which would follow upon their desertion of it. 

The records both of the Greeks and Jews, 
prove that the Medes, hitherto the ruling na- 
tion, were the principal instructors of the Per- 
sians, not only in the manners and habits of do- 
mestic life, but as respected their public institu- 
tions, the consanguinity of the two races contri- 
buting to produce this effect. The new monar- 
chy is usually denominated the Medo-Persian, 
the Jewish chroniclers commonly mention to- 
gether the laws of the Medes and Persians", and 
while the Persians assumed the rank of the so- 

' Herod, i, 135. ■" See above, p. 330. 

" Book of Esther, i, 18, 19 : Daniel, vi, 8, etc. 
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vereign race, it is no less certain that the Medes 
came next to them in importance. It must not, 
however, be forgotten, that the name of Media 
embraced other nations besides that properly so 
called ; comprising the more civilized regions of 
Eastern Asia, and, in particular, Bactriana. The 
customs of Media were, therefore, those also of 
Eastern Asia in general, and the remarks above 
made on the remains of Persepolis, tend to show 
how much had been adopted from those of the 
Bactrians. 

There is no question that the whole system of 
the court, and particularly the seraglio, or harem, 
of the king and the grandees, as well as the 
dress and manners of private life, were borrowed 
from the Medes ; but together with these they 
adopted the religion of that nation, with all its 
ceremonies, political and religious. The caste 
of the Magi, to which had been committed by 
Zoroaster the conservation of these ordinances, 
originally of Median descent % became the priest- 
caste of the Persians, and, as such, possessed 
great influence in the government. In the next 
section I shall endeavour to analyze the spirit of 
this reUgious legislation, and at the same time to 
defend the position I have laid down, (in opposi- 
tion to the common belief,) that its origin dates 
further back than the commencement of the Per- 
sian dynasty. At present I would only entreat 
my reader to guard against the erroneous opinion 
that all the Persians at once adopted the man- 

« Herod, i, 101. 
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ners and religion of the conquered. It is appa- 
rent from what has been said, and will be still 
more certain from the sequel^ that this change 
took place only in a part of the nation^ namely, 
in the ruling tribe or race ; and even in the case 
of these, it is self-evident, even if we were not 
able to adduce express evidence, that such an 
alteration could not have taken place at once in 
the opinions, the manners, and the customs of 
the victors ; and that the change could not have 
been a complete one, but rather that an admix- 
ture must have taken place of the manners of 
the two nations, which may be still distinctly 
recognized in its eflfectsP, 

The disposition of his empire which Cyrus 
made before his death is worthy of observation, 
and completely in character with the spirit erf 
the great Asiatic conquerors. He divided it be- 
tween his two sons, ordaining, however, that the 
younger, to whom he bequeathed Bactriana and 
the adjacent countries, though not a tributary, 
should be dependent on the elder**. 

The internal constitution of Persia, appears to 
have received little development under the reign 
of his successor Cambyses. Like his father, he 
also was a conqueror, and, by the concmrent 
testimony of Ctesias and Herodotus, achieved 
the conquest of Egypt. In estimating the cha- 

P The illustrations of the remains of Pcrscpolis must have already af- 
forded sufficient proofs of this. Compare, however, the obsenratioat of 
H. D. Klevkkr, in the Appendix to the Zetidavtitaf u, iii, p. 13, etc. 

'J Ctesias (Pers. 8.) calls the younger brother Tanyoxances : Hen>- 
(lotus names him Smerdis. 
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racter of this prince, however, as given by Hero- 
dotus, great allowance must be made for tlie ha- 
tred borue him by the Egyptian priests, who 
could never forgive him the humiliation and loss 
of dignity to which he had subjected them, and 
were thus led to represent iiim as brain-sick and 
epileptical. He is described in a less odious 
light by Ctesias', except that tlie murder of liis 
brother, whom he suspected of a design to sup- 
plant him in his authority, leaves him with a 
stain, which is of too frequent and almost uni- 
form occurrence on a change of reign in the 
Asiatic monarchies. The continual wars which, 
like his father, he waged at a distance from his 
own country, and his consequent absence from 
the seat of government, were little favourable to 
the advancement of civihzation at home. Ne- 
vertheless, the foundation of the principal cities 
of Persia, and the adoption in the court at that 
early period of the Median system of education, 
prove that a great alteration had already taken 
place in the manners of at least the principal 
tribe'. 

The events, however, which followed upon 
the death of Cambyses, the two revolutions of 
the pretended Smerdis and of Darius Hystaspis, 
deserve our observation in the highest degree. 

' Ctuui, cip. 9. 

■ Thii remaik U ulininblf developed bj PUto. He trace* the diurdcn 
vhicb occBfrtd during ths reign «od •Aet Ibe Jei'eajiu uf Cambjiw, w ibi 
■dopliop by ib« Penan kiogofltac M*dun cuilom ol connnitting lb* »U- 
ntioD of Ihe heir to ihe throne to Ibc wanen aad euuucbi ol tb* MngUo. 
Pt,<TO. Op. ii, p. 096. 



The first of these events was a revolution 
concocted within the seragUo. It is usual to 
consider it as an attempt of the Magians to get 
possession of the sovereign authority, because 
the principal conspirator belonged to that caste ; 
but by the express evidence of the most credible 
authorities, the conspiracy had a higher object^ 
namely, the re-establishment of the monarchy 
of the Medes'. The Magians, as we have oh* 
served, were a Median race ; and it was natural 
for the Medes, when the true stock of Cym* 
had ended in Cambyses, to aun at a resumption 
of their ancient sway. The commotions which 
ensued were so vast as to be felt throughout aO 
Asia"; but it is well known that the attempt 
was rendered abortive by the assassination of tfas 
pretended Smerdis by tlie seven Persian chie^ 
among whom was Darius Hystaspis, who aAe9^ 
wards succeeded to the throne". < 

The history of this conspiracy, as detailed tq 

■ " Camlifset," uyi Plalo (toe. ctt.). " wai foi bii debaDcbny tai 
madnou deprived of his empire bj ihe Medei, b; meaos of the eODDdM, 
but Dariui reitored Ihe kingdom lo Ihe Peniani." " Shall we tli«| na 
Pcniuis endure lo bt governed by a MedeV demuidi GiAtj»» «( ih« 
olbat conipiralon, Herou, til, 73. See especiatJj iLe lail ipeech of Ca»> 
bjtet. Hid. iii, 65. 

■ HinOD. iir. 126. The Magian pretender bad remitted Iho ii 
Ihrae jeara, which vera afterwardb ts be callecled by h: 



le greil empire' 
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i, 67. 
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templed a few yean lines in Chins, were certain BoniM uadnlosk i 
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du Ktamt Kirrtimgnehithlf, B, ii, p. 3 
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Herodotus, contains much that is interesting as 
well as surprising, for one engaged in the study 
of the state and constitution of Persia. The 
question which we are told was agitated, after 
the assassination of the usurper, whether Persia 
should thenceforward be governed by a mon- 
archy, aristocracy, or democracy, is so singular 
B phenomenon in Asiatic history, that, even in 
the time of Herodotus himself, many of the 
Greeks were disposed to disbeheve it*. The 
historian, however, expressly asserts the fact ; 
which is sufficient to prove that it cannot have 
been a mere fictiou of his own'. It is much 
more probable that there existed some founda- 
tion for the iian-ative of Herodotus, though all 
acquainted with the usages of the east will 
readily be convinced that the fact has been dis- 
guised by a Grecian dress. If the historian had 
named his authorities, we miglit indeed have 
formed a more certain opinion ; in the absence 
of these we are reduced to reason upon analogies 
drawn from the practises of other nations, pos- 
sessing the same constitution with that of ancient 
Persia. With such nations it is not an unusual 
occurrence for the lieads of various tribes or 
famihes to meet for the purpose of discussing 
the claims of a successor to the throne"; and 

I Herod, iii, 80. 

• Hi«OD. loc. cit. He cepeaU bis BaKTtion, vi, 43, 

■ Cotnpace th« ucouBt of ihe coavention of the faeails at tribeiof the 
MoDgoIi, and theic deliberalioa respecting the clioice of Mangu-Khan. the 
third ia luccetuioa fiDm Gmgh^.Khan, A.U. 1250, ili.l, dn Tatlarei, 
p. 377, elc. 
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all that we know of the seven conspirators tends 
to prove, that either they were the heads of 
the tribes of Persia, or that they belonged to 
the race of the Pasargadse. By the express 
testimony of historians, they were of the num- 
ber of the most illustrious among the Persians : 
Darius himself being the son of the governor of 
the province of Persia, and belonging to the 
family of the AchsemenideB^. Their dignity was 
so considerable that, as the narrative proves, 
they were allowed to approach directly the per- 
son of the monarch, without being stopped by 
his guards. All this appears to put it beyond 
question that they were the chiefs of Persian 
tribes. Supposing this to be the case, we may 
readily perceive, that it is no improbable cir- 
cumstance that an aristocracy of this sort, con- 
sisting of the heads of tribes, should be pro- 
posed and discussed. The proposal of a demo- 
cracy would appear, on the same grounds, to be 
nothing more than a preeminence accorded to 
the principal tribe, as is the case with the "gol- 
den horde" among the Mongols. Such a sup- 
position, though it be impossible to establish it 
by positive proof, appears to be the only one in 
accordance with the known usuages and temper 
of oriental nations. 

The reign of Darius Hystaspis is unqestion- 
ably that whicli possesses most interest for the 
student of the ancient i^ersian constitution. It 

** Herod, iii, 70 ; cf. fii, 11, which places prove the family of Darias to 
have been a branch of that of the Achxmenids. 
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was to this monarch that the empire owed the 
commencement of what might be called its '* in- 
ternal organization," having previously consisted 
of nothing more than an incongruous union of 
conquered nations. It was in his time that the 
crisis occurred, which necessarily takes place in 
the history of every nomad nation, which has 
attained a dominion by conquest, when the sint- 
pie institutions of a constitution of tribes are ex*' 
changed for those of a regular state, although 
traces of the former are allowed to renuiin. 
Darius himself, as well as Cyrus and Cambyses, 
was of the ruling family of the Achaemenidas ; 
yet we find that he esteemed it essential to the 
confirmation of his title to take in marriage a 
daughter of Cyrus ^ The nation looked up for 
a monarch to this family, and although in Asiatic 
kingdoms the rule of primogeniture does not 
necessarily determine the right of successi(H]t» 
yet the idea is very general that the monarch 
must be taken fi*om the reigning family. 

The services which Darius rendered his coun- 
try by improving its internal organization were 
of more than one description. In the first 
place, it is certain that he first established the 
royal residence in certain fixed situations, and 
thus led the way to a change in the habits of the 
ruling tribe, from a nomad life to one more 
stationary ; although, as we shall have occasion 
to see hereafter, the domestic manners of the 

c Hbkod. vii| 11. 



Persian kings themselves continued to reta 
somewhat of their ancient character. Cyi 
and Cambyses were almost constantly eng: 
in wars at a distance from their country ; 
from the time of Darius, who was himself a c 
queror, Susa appears to have been the customaj 
residence of the king, though occasionally ec 
changed for that of Babylon or Ecbatana : . 
(as we have had occasion to see,) part of t 
monuments of Persepolis were of his e 

The principal step, however, which was ma4 
in the reign of Darius, towards a better internal 
administration of the country, was "the division 
of the empire into satrapies." An accurate divi-_ 
sion into departments is the first thing necess 
to the organization of an empire of great e 
whatever may be its form of government ; 
in despotic states, in particular, is the 
method by which the absolute authority of t 
monarch can be extended through all the { 
dations of his subjects, and thereby more 
ually consolidated. Imperfect as was the ■ 
partmental division of the empire, being rathd 
ethnical than geographical\ yet the bencficia 
effects which resulted were considerable, 
regular nomination of governors was a necessi 
consequence, as well as a regular collection t 
the tribute, which was the original object of t 
plan'; and the former of these institutions! 
to that of an established civil administn 
which was the more certainly and speedily 
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fected, because, as we shall show, it was kept 
distinct from the military government. 

The long reign of Darius sufficed to bring to 
maturity his plans, and under his successor Xer- 
xes, the Persian empire assumes tlie appearance 
of an internally organized country. It is to be 
regretted that Herodotus is principally engaged 
with the details of the wars of this prince, and 
the remains of Ctesias are in no one point so 
defective as where they bear upon the history of 
this reign. Nevertheless, even these records suf- 
fice to prove that, as the internal constitution of 
the empire was first established in the reigns of 
these princes, so also the seeds were then sown 
of those abuses, which in the sequel proved fatal 
to the existence of the empire. 

Even in the time of Darius began those mighty 
armaments against Europe which led to all the 
fatal effects subsequently developed. Not only 
did the prodigious efforts, and boundless ex- 
pense, which these expeditions demanded, drain 
the empire of men and exhaust its resources, 
but the Persians soon perceived, to their cost, 
that they could effect little with those undis- 
ciplined hordes, compelled to march into an- 
other quarter of the globe, against a people who, 
besides their courage and jiatriotism, were pos- 
sessed of military discipline; and who were in- 
spirited by their past successes to assume an 
offensive attitude. These circumstances brought 
about a revolution in the military system of tlie 
Persians, who saw themselves compelled to main- 



tain by anus the domiuion they had forcibly: 
acquired ; aiid who, with the most important- 
results to themselves, lost their own military 
character, and fell the faster into an almost ii>.. 
credible excess of hLvury and effeminacy'. In. 
the armament of Xerxes, the Persians are still 
cited as the most valiant nation, but with their 
defeat they lost this distinction, and it became 
the practice to compose the body of their amue*. 
of mercenary soldiers, especially Grecians, though 
the nomad tribes of Central Asia are often men- 
tioned as having served in the pay, of Persia. 
The consequence was, that even in his time Xe» 
nophon confesses that the Persian troops wero 
scarcely of any use, and his own history prove* 
that the fate of a battle was usually decided by 
the Greek auxiharies. Historians have not yet 
fully developed all the evil consequences to tbft 
character of both nations which flowed from thi«. 
practice, and influenced the history of the world 
at large. Bands of men, governed by no motiva 
but their individual interests, and selling thent< . 
selves without scruple to the highest bidder,. 
cannot but degenerate into hordes of banditti, 
among whom, as the history of Xenophon atone 
may suffice to show, it must have been impossible 
to maintain discipline. The faciUty witli which 
such armies were got together, contributed in 
an especial manner to augment the frequency 
of wars; and in consequence of the general inse- 

' Sec Ihe caniparitoD. which Xenophon ilriivj. of (lie feriian cvUo^ 
of hi! diM, with IhoM of Ml uitiu pciiod, CyiojMrf'a. •■».>•. 



curity which ensued, it frequently happens that 
the times subsequent to a war, proved more 
disastrous than the war itself. The abolition of 
this practice has been one good effect of our 
standing armies ; and notwithstanding all the 
abuses which the latter institution may entail, 
the enlightened philanthropist will not overlook 
the disastrous consequences which would follow 
upon an exchange of the present system for that 
established of old. 

Another cause of the internal decomposition 
of the Persian empire, must be sought in the 
refractory conduct and fretpient revolts of the 
satraps. It had been attempted to guard against 
this by separating the civil and military powers ; 
but the great extent of the satrapies must neces- 
sarily have had the effect of allo^vlng these two 
distinct authorities to counteract and reverse 
their several operations. As an empire increases 
in extent, it becomes necessarj' that it should be 
subdivided into a number of small, and conse- 
quently feeble, provinces, in order to prevent 
the rebellion and usiupation of more powerful 
satraps. Tlie princes of Persia, however, were 
guilty of the folly, not only of neglecting to di- 
minish, in any degree, the extent of the pro- 
vinces, but even of entrusting several govern- 
ments to the same individual, more especially 
when the satrap in question belonged directly 
to the family of the king, being a brother or 
other near kinsman'. So far was this practice 

' Thi* vvu ihs OK Willi thi yaungrr Cyra; (.fiinh. I. Op. p, 243>. 



from preventing rebellion, that it directly encou- 
raged it, as we leani by the example of the 
younger Cyrus, and the more so, as it was a 
frequent custom to nominate the governor of 
the province to tlie conmiand of the army, and 
commit the civil and military authorities to the 
same person. Such revolts of the satraps began 
in the time of Artaxerxes I, the successor of 
Xerxes, and gi'andson of Darius'', and were pro- 
moted by the relations in which Persia stood 
to Greece and Egypt, the vpestern countries of 
Asia — Asia Minor and Syria being the usual 
theatres where they were enacted. The inve- 
terate hatred which the Egyptians bore to their 
conquerors, and the constant dissensions of 
Greece, rendered it no difiicidt matter for a 
volted subject to obtain succour from one or 
other of those countries' ; and in this respect 
those remote provinces acquired a high degreff 
of importance in tlie eyes of the government, 
and became the principal objects of their policy^ 
while, in spite of all the precautions tliat wert 
taken, the evil continually gained ground, espe- 
cially after the revolt of the younger Cyrus. H« 



Anotber eunple ii furniibed by Xfkqphon, Hiti. Gr. Op. p. i 
note a the cue at ihe prennl dajr in niadeni Penia. 

^ Comparo Crrsits, Prrt. cap. 33. Scarcclj aay oo« 
to (bit «Acl ihan MegabyiBi, ihe sabap of Syria, irlio w 
to Ml tbe example, aod who. DolwithilaDding hia icrccw 
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■ During the latter hair of tlie period ol Ihe renian dynuiy, ocea 

the Peloponuesiaii war. which afforded continual ei 
tlie faelioni into which Greece wm split. 
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had been joined by several satraps of Asia Minor, 
and this gave occasion to leagues formed among 
the satraps themselves, of which frequent in- 
stances occur in the subsequent history of Per- 
sia'. Without the assistance of a party among 
them, how could the Spartan king, Agesilaus, 
with a handful of his countrymen, have defied 
the whole power of Persia, and shake the throne 
of the great king in Asia ? 

Lastly, the monstrous corruption of the court, 
or rather of the harem, was another no less 
powerful cause of the decay of the empire. 
Every thing was here subject to the influence of 
eunuchs, of the reigning queen, or, still more, of 
the queen-motlier. It is necessary to have studied, 
in the court-history of Ctesias, the character 
and violent actions of an Amytis or Amistris, or, 
still more, a Parysatis, to form an adequate idea 
of the nature of such a harem-government. The 
gratification of the passions, the thirst for ven- 
geance, and the impidsc of hatred, no less than 
voluptuousness and pride, were the springs which 
moved every thing in this comipted circle ; pas- 
sions which acquire a force in proportion to the 
narrowness of the circle in which they are exer- 
ctsed. None of the Persian kings, (with the 
single exception perhaps of Canibyscs,) appears 
to have had an innate proneness to cruelty ; but 
the furious effects of female hatred and ven- 
geance were not, on that account, a whit the 



less formidable ; and it is impossible to read, 
without shuddering, the descriptions of the hor- 
rible and premeditated punishments which were 
executed at the command of the females of the 
royal family, when the sanction of the monarch 
had been obtained"". 

These causes combined to prepare the down- 
fal of the Persian monarchy, in the second cen- 
tury of its existence : resembling, in this re- 
spect, other great despotic dynasties, which, al 
first, collapse in their internal structure, and on 
an impulse from without, are shaken to pieces. 
We behold, in the present day, a similar empire, 
which possibly may not even require the re- 
verses of three defeats, to afford on the banks of 
the Hellespont, the same spectacle which fol- 
lowed the success of Alexander on the Granicxis, 
at Issus, and at Arbela. 



II. POWER AND PRIVILEGES OF THE MONARCH. hUO* 
TATIONS IMPOSED BY THE fODE OF ZOROASTEB." 
COURT, HAREM, AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE KING 

In the great empires of Asia, tlie person of the 
monarch is the central point around which even 
thing else revolves : according to the notions 
of the east he is regarded not merely as ! 
ruler, but rather as the master and proprietor of 
the lands and lives of all. On this leadutf 
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principle were founded all the institutions of 
that continent, and these were frequently 
stretched to a length, which to civilized Euro- 
peans, living in the undisturbed possession of 
personal freedom and the rights of property, 
appears either incomprehensible or ridiculous". 

The monarchs of Persia present themselves 
to the historian of antiquity precisely in the 
same attitude, and invested with the same splen- 
dor which usually characterizes the despots of 
the east. At the same time the justice of this 
idea has iieen questioned, and several authors 
have even described them as possessing a limited 
authority". The cause, however, of this discre- 
pancy appears to lie not so much in a real con- 
tradiction as in a misapprehension, which can 
only be removed by a right understanding of the 
nature of despotic governments in general, and 
in an especial manner those of the east. An 
examination into this question will lead us to 
discuss another respecting the legal institutions 
of the east, and those especially which were pe- 
culiar to the Persians. 

Since the time of Locke and Montesquieu, it 
has been constantly the aim of political writers 
to carry still further the distinctions drawn by 
them, respecting the different forms of govern- 
ment, but as long as these theorists adhered to 



" iriMoogDl ploeki kDDlher by 'he lufl of hiit on hiibcad, he u liibla 
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the threefold division handed down from the 
days of Aristotle, of the monarchical, aristc^ 
cratic, and democratic governments, it was im- 
possible that much progress should be made in 
such speculations. It was impossible that any 
satisfactory result should be obtained so long 
men assumed, as an essential division, a distinc- 
tion which respected merely the number of the 
rulers, and not the nature of the governmenL 
The only solid distinction must arise out of the 
relations in which the governing part of the 
community, whether consisting of a single, or 
many members, stands to the governed. The 
differences belonging to such relations, can aJone 
afford a principle, according to which the dif- 
ferent forms of civil government may be classed. 
The essential character of a republican form aC 
government is, that the possessor of the exe- 
cutive authority is responsible and subordinate to 
the people, as their magistrate : while in mo 
narchies tlie executive, residing in the person of 
tlie sovereign, is exalted above the rest of the 
community. In the former case the supreme 
power resides %vith the people ; in tlie latter with 
the kingp. The monarchical form, however, 
leaves room for three different relations between 
the rulers and the ruled ; according as the mass 
of the community may stand in the situation of 
vassals, subjects, or citizens. By vassals, I mean 
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such as are not possessed of personal freedom, 
nor the free use of tlieir private will ; their ruler 
is a despot, and these relations are the found- 
ation of what are called despotic governments. 
By subjects we must be understood to mean 
such as are possessed, indeed, of personal free- 
dom, but have no share in the pubhc councils, 
nor any ci\'il freedom ; and in such relations ori- 
ginate what are called autocratic forms of go- 
vernment, or, as they are commonly termed, 
unlimited monarchies. Lastly, by citizens, we 
mean such as not only possess private freedom, 
but through the medium of public assemblies, 
conventions of the States-General, or represent- 
atives chosen by themselves, participate in the 
public councils, and enjoy aUke personal and 
civil liberty. The ruler of such a nation con- 
tinues to be a prince or sovereif^n so long as the 
popular assembhes cannot be holden without his 
consent, nor estabhsh any ordinance without his 
concurrence. 

This last class presupposes, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, the existence of that division of 
powers which is generally designated by the ex- 
ecutive and legislative authorities, since it is this 
participation in the legislative functions, whether 
personal and direct, or by means of deputies, 
which implies an interest in the public councils. 
Such constitutions, however, with all their im- 
mense results to the cause of civilization and 
human happiness, flourish only under the climate 
of Europe : it is only in Europe that, in the 



proper sense of the term, there lias ever existed. 
a constitutional monarchy. 

If we apply these theoretical principles to the 
great Asiatic kingdoms, (with which alone, and 
not with any isolated states or small communt 
ties, like those in Phoenicia, or India, we have to 
do,) it is easy to perceive that they all belong to> 
the class first described. In none of these i 
the legislative power lodged in the hands of the 
people, nor was the idea of such a state of thingp 
ever even started among them. On the coib- 
trary, not only did both the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers reside in the hands of the mo- 
narch, but to these was also added the supreme 
judicial autliority ; and history even asserts that 
in some cases the regal office grew out of the 
exercise of the latter '' ; and it must he observed* 
that next to the causes which have been en* 
merated in the Introduction, as tending to create 
the despotic governments of the east, there ^ 
none which was calculated to produce that i 
feet so much as this sort of origin of the sovft 
reign power. From the want of a civil and cti 
minal code, every thing was left to the judgment 
or caprice of the judge, and a way prepared bj 
which he might readily make himself master < ' 
the hves and properties of those under his jurist 
diction. The oppressions which result from ani 
abuse of the judicial authority, are pecutiarh 
galhng, and the first attempts at legislation on 

'' tierwiotui «ipreHly sayi this of the Mpdei and ilicir fill! kiu I'rjgrm 
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the part of tlie people are generally directed to 
the reformation of abuses in this department; 
especially with a view to the prevention of cor- 
ruption. Recent political writers have even as- 
sumed, as the characteristic distinction between 
despotic and limited monarchies, that tiie courts 
of justice in the latter are independent of the 
control of the government. 

This concentration of all the powers of the 
state in the person of the king, makes it impos- 
sible to suppose that our ideas of a limited mon- 
archy, like those which exist in Europe, could 
in any degree apply to the kingdoms of the 
east: the leading principle of which, whether 
formally recognized or tacitly admitted, was this, 
that the sovereign was not only an irresponsible 
autocrat, but the master also of the hves and 
fortunes of his subjects. Consequently the notion 
of the rights of free citizenship, in the Euro- 
pean sense of the term, was utterly unknown ; 
all, from the highest to the lowest, being looked 
upon as the vassals of the monarch, and the 
monarch's right of disposing of any individual 
without any personal and formal servitude on 
his part, according to liis good pleasitfe, was 
never contested on the part of the nation'. 

Unlimited as such a system of despotism must 
be pronounced to have been, according to Eiiro- 
pean principles of government, it nevertheless 

■ On thii lubject, compara Mobkr, i. p. 312, in nfennce to tlic 
raodcni I'cnUiu. 8c« alia v^^u we htvc ramirked ibave, {p. 38, note.) 
of the procoi Shkh of Pania. 
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was not without its restraints, imposed by other 
circumstances. The very nature of things made 
it necessarily less exorbitant in practice than in 
theory. The despot can tyrannize only within 
the narrow circle of those by whom he is sui<>a 
rounded. Accordingly, the iron sceptre of oii 
ental despotism fell immediately on the heads of ' 
the great and tlie poweriul who were in the ser- 
vice of the king ; and the punishment of satraps 
and pashas, on the smallest shadow of suspicion,! 
has ever, in the east, been one of the most op> 
dinary occurrences. The mass of the people, ' 
on the other hand, have at all times been re- 
moved by distance from tlie observation of the 
monarch ; and self-interest has made it a maxiia 
with the latter to oljserve rigid justice towards 
the great body of the people. The avarice am 
partiality of the satraps, however, and of their im 
feriors, suffice to grind do\vn the commons ; 
it is for this reason that we constantly find, 
the case of all the Asiatic kingdoms, that it i 
not the gentleness and clemency of the sovereig! 
but his severity and inexorable rigour against i 
injustice, which are cited as the proofs and tnci 
sure of the goodness of his government. AVTien" 
we reflect that the power of the king was equally 
absolute to promote good as to inflict evil, i 
cannot be surprised at the picture wliich is pre 
sented to us in oriental history of the flourishin 
condition at certain periods of several of thin 
monarchies". The evil lies in tliis, that it i 

* Sea Lho kdminbla picture pita by Cimrdin. iii, p. 368. Tbi 
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left to chance whether a furious tyraut like 
Nadir-Shah, or an Acbar the Great, should ascend 
the throne. If it had pleased Providence to 
afford to mankind an oracle by which the wisest 
and best individual might always be appointed 
to the supreme power, even a philosopher need 
not perhaps have blushed to proclaim himself 
the partisan of imliraited authority. 

This hmitation to the exercise of the king's 
despotic authority, imposed by the very nature 
of things, was not however the only one. The 
human mind devised in those countries another 
way of attaining to something hke tlie same end, 
which has been accompUshed in Europe by more 
direct means. The idea of legislation was not 
altogether unknown to the kingdoms of the east, 
but it had its origin in a different source, and was 
differently modified, from any thing which has 
existed among the civilized nations of Europe. 
What was here the effect of philosophy and po- 
litical science, was there, under the pressure of 
despotic power, achieved by religion. On reU- 
gion were raised their rude essays at legislation ; 
the priests were the conservators and expositors 
of such laws; and it was rehgion which fiir- 
nished the motives for obedience. 

The ideas of legislation and religion are con- 
sequently inseparably connected in the east ; i)ut 

pidil; of the uuapi of the eati, aod iheir ialcrion, cDutet the eirecU of u 
Hgrd or iodoleot admiDiMnlioa of jnilice oa the part of llie mooirrh to be 
iocooccirabl; npid and (tiikiog. A mete chuge of tovereign, by which an 
iohnt ii placed on the tbrooe. MlEce*, in > few jroan, lo convrit inlodeseili 
th« mott brtila proTinee*. KoiiiTia'i Tractli, p. 150. 
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it is obvious tliat a legal system of this kind 
must necessarily possess a character peculiar to 
itself. Inasmuch as the laws thus enjoined were 
not enacted hy the nation, nor assured to it any 
share in the legislative prerogative, they were 
incapahle of seciuing the rights of the people: 
one description of men alone, the priestly cast^ 
assumed an attitude more independent of the 
monarch, uor has any legislator of the east ever 
conceived the idea of a limited monarchy Uka 
those of Europe. None of them ever ventured 
to attack the persuasion, that the lives and fo^ 
tunes of the subject were at the disposal of thcr 
monarch, and so to convert the subject into i 
citizen. We are thus led to make the follow 
general observations : 

In the first jilace, the legislative systems c 
the east were designed to soften the rudeness a 
the nation, by placing a restraint on the prevail 
ing vices, and therefore enforcing the penalties a 
crime. Consequently they can only be said tff 
oppose limits to the arbitraiy exercise of judicia 
authority; and it cannot be pretended that thei 
gave occasion to any regidar constitution, b^ 
which the prerogatives of the ruler and his r^l* 
tions to the governed were defined. Notw)tb< 
standing the degree of good which they ma] 
have effected, hy restraining the arbitrary procei 
dures of the inferior judges, yet the instances i 
barbarous punishments inflicted by the Asiatu 
monarchs are so abundant, as to prove that 1 
degree of deference paid to such restraints b] 
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the functionary, must have been always depen- 
dent on his personal character. Faith is the only 
principle on which a priesthood can erect their 
ordinances, and this sanction must necessarily 
be extremely indeterminate, inasmuch as every 
thing depends on the individual. 

Secondly, as religious and political systems, 
(the legislative codes of the east have been at all 
times connected with a religious ceremonial,) 
making reUgion to consist less in doctrines than 
in rites, the observance of which (the more im- 
portant because it compelled to certain pre- 
scribed forms) was looked upon as a religious 
obligation, early inculcated, and which, as the in- 
dividual could be induced to fulfil them only by 
moral motives, gave to the priesthood a great 
influence in forming the personal character of 
the king. Such religions necessarily partook of 
the character of a religious court-ceremonial, 
and at the same tune gave to the ])riesthood a 
share of authority, by elevating them to the rank 
of chief ministers of their worship ; giving occa^ 
sion, within their own order, to the establish- 
ment of an hierarcliy consisting of many grada- 
tions of ranks. Such an hierarchy in some de- 
gree compensated for the imperfect rights of the 
nation at large, and the pretended ministers of the 
deity stood in something like the position of the 
representatives of the nation. 

These general observations are of importance 
before entering on an account of the constitu- 
tion and legislative system of the Persians. The 
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different questions respecting tlie degree of 
niited or absolute nuthority enjoyed by tl 
princes of Persia become in this manner 
capable of solution, and our way is cleared to- 
wards a better perception of the character of the 
doctrines and laws of Zoroaster, which were the 
established code of the nation. I ha%'e alread] 
had occasion in two several places to refer 
reader to the present disquisition, which 
braces a topic of great interest as regarding a 
religion which, like that of Mohamnied, was <U»- 
seminated over a large portion of the world, and 
retained for centuries its predominance. Not- 
was it in the power of persecution, nor of ci^il 
religious revolutions, effectually to eradicate tl 
creed ; the adherents of which preferred e?dle 
apostacy, and sought in the deserts of Kermi 
and Hindustan places of refiige and tolerati 
for themselves and their sacred records. It 
only in our own days that the latter have hem 
rescued from obscurity and presented to Euroj 
a fact which has mainly contributed to improve 
and extend oiu* acquaintance with ancient on* 
ental history, and we are enabled to speak wfTth 
the greater certainty on this subject, as few t»: 
mains of antiquity have undergone such attentlYtk 
examination as the books of the Zendav 
This criticism has, however, turned o»it to thdr' 
advantage: the genuineness of the principal cook 
positions, particularly the Vendidat and Izeshr^ 
as religious books of the ancient Persians, hai 
been demonstrated ; and we may consider as 
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completely ascertained all that regards the rank 
of each book of the Zendavesta'. 

With respect, however, to another question, 
which also demands a previous enquiry, the age 
in whicli Zoroaster first appeared as a religious 
reformer, and the reign in which he floiuished, 
opinions continue to be divided. Did he pro- 
mulgate his laws in the time of the Persian, or 
rather of the Median empire 7 or at a period of 
still more remote antiquity ? Was his religion 
first addressed to the Persians, or was it only 
adopted by them? It is easy to perceive that 
these enquiries are of the highest interest, not 
only for the antiquarian in general, but in par- 
ticular for the student of Persian history. 

It is the almost universal opinion, promul- 
gated by Hyde", and defended by tlie editor of 
the Zendavesta*, that the prophet was contem- 
porary with Darius Hystaspis, and that conse- 
quently his laws were promulgated under the 
empire of the Persians; while another hypothesis 

■ A faraignar hid the hoaour of first prewntiDg Ibe ZinJatfila lo ttie 
MUtana of Enrope, but the GcnuaD literati wire the Bnl lo eiuainc it 
critic*!);. The superficial rcmaiks of lome Eoglithinenaic u far from uUi- 
factoiy, u the divinisitioDi of ADcjuetil, nha od many poinU of impottuiM 
hu itnick into an nroDooui path. The researcha of Kleaker, and ilill 
■note tlioM of Rhode, havu placed Ibii obicuTe lubject in the proper llgbl. 
Tht Utlei, ID hii eicclleni introtluction. ihowi obal we must uailenUod 
In Ihe aBlhenlicIly of the Ztnda^'a^a ; namely, Ihal Ihii colleclion contBint 
cilher all oi mo^l of Ihe eompoailiont which ended before tbu deitiuctian 
of the I'eraiaa empire by Aleiaoder. He hu euuniaed with iciupuJoui 
criliciim all Ihe booki of the callection ; but while we admit the gineial 
accuracy of hi* cooclutioDi wc may b« allowed lo differ oo poiaU of dclaiJ, 
at 001 re»ar1[i on Ihe ruini of Penepolii have proved. 

" Hiot. D, Filig. Veitr. (>m..r. 303. 312— 335. 

■ Ztndavala of Kliuitm, Appendii 1. 1 etc.; cf. p. 327. *lc. 




can-ies them back to the dynasty of the Medes, 
and the reign of Cyaxares the first : about 
seventy years before Cyrus*. Rhode, howevw, 
has laboured to prove that they are considerat 
more ancient even than this date. 

Notwithstanding the general adoption of 
first hj-pothesis, it could hardly have been sug- 
gested, had not all tlie first commentators pur- 
sued a wrong course. The chronological dato< 
afforded by the later Grecian authors were ci 
pared — these were thought to tally with 
date of Darius Hystaspis — and it was considered 
a decided confirmation of this supposition, that 
the name Hystaspis tallies with that of Gustasp, 
to whom Zoroaster generally addresses his Aoo^ 
trines. It would surely have been a more natn- 
ral mode of proceeding, without the assumption 
of any such hypothesis, to have endea^'-oxired to 
collect from the writings of Zoroaster himself the 
place and time of his appearance, and afterward* 
to apply the information so obtained towards 
supporting or in\'alidating the very iraperfed 
data afforded by Grecian wTiters, without allow- 
ing too much importance to the name of Gus- 
tasp, which was no uncommon appellation or 
title in the east, and which consequently of it- 
self proves nothing. It may be added that the 
Persepolitan inscriptions show that Darius did 
not himself assume this as his proper name. 

) Tlii> opinion hat Ueen full; demlopcd ia IhiTrealitc of tS. Tm«D. 
Dt RtligiBnum ZiTnatirienrum apufi itlrm gmln wnigiit ^ in Camm^. 
Sue. CtMtl. vol. XI, p. 113. «tc. 
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If this method be adopted, the data of inore 
recent authors neglected, and the Zendavesta 
studied by itself, tlie hypothesis referred to must 
fall to the ground; being indeed utterly destitute 
of any foundation, except the resemblance of the 
name Gustasp, and contradicted by the most de- 
cisive evidence". 

The works of Zoroaster abound in details 
relating to his own person, as well as the coiui- 
tries and kingdom which were the first scene of 
his career as a religious reformer. He proves, 
by the clearest geogi-aphical data, that his native 
country was Northern Media, A2erbijan, or the 
territory between the rivers Kur, or Cyrus, and 
the Araxes ; both of which empty themselves 
into the Caspian. Here he first appeared as a 
legislator and reformer ; but soon quitting this 
district he passed into tlie countries east of the 
Caspian, to Bactra, the residence of king Gus- 
tasp, who became his disciple and a<imirer, 
The original scat, therefore, of liis new religion 
or doctrine was Bactra, whence, (under the pro- 
tection of Gustasp.) it was disseminated over 
Iran. 

The writings of Zoroaster, we thus perceive, 
lead us to conclude that the kingdom in which 
he first appeared as a reformer was a Bactrian 
monarchy. Might not, however, the Persian 



■ It u t.1 be obMrved ihal icforcnte ii hoie mule imlj lo the nio»l 
BDCicnl pirti of the ZendRveiU, puliculiil; tbo t'ruItJnl 4Dil lutlmr. 
Del Ui the Batrndtlirth, oliich a > merc cammennry.appcruiaiDg inilie 



empire be understood to answer this descriptioi 
the above-named countries being important pro 
vinces of its dominion ? and might not Dariui 
Hystaspis have made Bactra, for a time at least 
the place of his residence ? 

Zoroaster has himself so accurately describee 
the extent and partitions of the kingdom iq 
which he Uved, that this hj-pothesis cannot 1 
maintained. The opening of his Vendidat con 
tains a catalogue of the provinces and principi 
cities of that kingdom ; and this record, so in 
valuable to the historian, is so clear and cono 
plete as to leave no room for doubt". The chi( 
provinces and places, sixteen in number, an 
registered according to their oriental apellationi 
and for the most part are easily to be recognized 
We learn hence that, except Azerbtjan to thi 
west of the Caspian, all the countries east of tlw| 
same, as far as Northern Hindustan, were, toge- 
ther with the latter country, subject to kin 
Gustasp, at whose court the sage resided, 
whole of Khorasaii is here enumerated, with thi 
several provinces of which it is composed. Baoj 
triana and Sogdiana, Aria or Sehestan, Cabi4 
Arokhage, the confines of Hindustan, and I 
nally, Lahore in the Panjab, are all successivd 
mentioned. Nothing, however, is said of the t 
chief provinces of the Persian empire, Pei 
and Susiana, nor of their capitals, Persepolis i 
Susa, nor of Babylon ; which, nevertheless, wel 



the customary residences of the kings of Persia, 
and, in particular, of Darius Hystaspis. Can it, 
then, be supposed that it was under this king 
that Zoroaster hved, and that his laws were 
digested for his dominions? Is it to be imagined 
that in a catalogue of all the principal cities and 
provinces of his patron's empire he should have 
omitted to mention the very chiefcst of all, 
livbig as lie did at the court of tlie monarch ? 
To make Zoroaster contemporary with Darius 
Hystas-pis is not only to vitiate all historical 
probability, but to make Zoroaster contradict 
liimself. 

What, however, must we say to the chrono- 
logical notices of the Greeks, which phice him in 
this era? Supposing them to have been much 
more authentic than they are, they cannot be 
admitted as destructive of undeniable data, 
drawn from the writings of Zoroaster himself: 
the genuineness of the latter having been once 
estahhshed. The contrary, however, is the fact: 
it is only in the third, fourtli, and following cen- 
turies that any authors speak of Zoroaster as 
living in the reign of Darius Hystaspis; while 
no trace of any such assertion is to be discovered 
in the remains of ivriters contemporary with 
that monarch, who alone would be competent 
witnesses of the truth. Neither Herodotus, 
Ctesias, nor Xenophon, who make such frequent 
mention of the Magi, and the former of whom 
relates their unsuccessful attempt to regain their 
[lower in the person of the pretended Smerdis, 
Bb2 
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as well as the reign of Darius which followed, 
none of these historians say a word of Zoroaster, 
who is supposed to have appeared at that time. 
Even Plato, the first Grecian writer who men- 
tions Zoroaster, speaks of him as a sage of re- 
mote antiquity ; and the same is established by 
the evidence of Hermippus and Eudoxus, which 
Pliny has preserved^. 

We may therefore assume it as proved, that 
the reformation effected by Zoroaster took place, 
not in the time of Darius Hystaspis, but antece- 
dently to the commencement of the Persian dy- 
nasty. What then was the date of its occur- 
rence? a question perfectly distinct from that 
which we have been considering, and much 
more difficult to answer. From Zoroaster him- 
self we can only learn that it took place durii^ 
the Bactro-Median empire, under a king named 
Gustasp, of the dynasty of the Keanides^ By 
a comparison of different authorities it has been 
thought probable that this monarch was the 
same with the Median king Cyaxares the first, 
who, according to Herodotus, reigned about a 
hundred years before Darius Hystaspis**. Of 

^ Consult a collection and critical statement of the accouQts given bj 
different Grecian authors of Zoroaster, Kleuker's Anhang zum Zendat^ttt^ 
ii, iii, p. 90 : besides the proofs alleged and examined with gremt abihty 
by my friend M. Tychsrn, in his treatise already referred to. 

^ Zendaveita, ii, p. 142. 

*• This hypothesis was first proposed by Fouciier, who, however. 
adopted the idea that there were two Zoroasters. His treatises are trans- 
lated in the Anhatig zum Zfndavesta, i, ii, p. 51, etc. The lecoiid Zoroas- 
ter, supposed by Foucher to have flourished under Darius Hyttaspi'^. i» 
the mere figment of some later Grecian authors of little credit. 
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the two hypotheses alleged the latter is un- 
doubtedly the more plausible, but even this is 
open to many objections S The kingdom in 
which Gustasp is described as reigning, and in 
which Zoroaster appeared, was not Media, pro- 
perly so called, but Bactriana. The very name 
of Medes and Persians, as distinct nations, are 
not even mentioned ; the nation subject to the 
monarch in question, is styled the people of Or- 
muzd. It cannot even be shown that Media 
was among his tributary kingdoms, and it is cer- 
tain that it was not the principal kingdom, the 
seat of the empire. On the whole, we are com- 
pelled to caiTy back Zoroaster to the period 
when Bactriana was an independent monarchy, 
a period anterior to the very commencement of 
the Median empire, as related by Herodotus, 
ascending beyond the eighth century before the 
Christian era. Whether we must refer him to 
a still more ancient epoch, prior to the Assyrian 
monarchy, (as is the opinion of Rhode,) must 
remain a qnestion, Jis we have no certain know- 
ledge whether Bactriana formed a part of the 
empire of the Assyrians : or whether it consti- 
tuted a contemporary and independent kingdom. 
The chronological notices we have already given 
are all that can be aHbrded, except we be pre- 
pared to transport the sage beyond the utmost 
limits of recorded history. 



Sec ihe diiquHilion of Itiiini. Iliilif ^j-< 
■Dteriot to tlw AMjtiu iDDUrchy. 
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These preliminary observations were indLspi 
sable to the solution of the two questions wil 
which, on the present occasion, we are 
concerned, namely: what was the religion 
Zoroaster under the Medes, and what under 
Persian dynasty ? 

It is not without anxiety that 1 prepare 
answer these queries, not only on account of 
difficulties with which they are encumbered, 
because I feel how hard it is to transport 
reader to a point of \iev/ which may enable h 
(and which alone can do so,) to view this system 
of laws in its true light and proportions. Zoro- 
aster made his appearance in the heart of Asia, 
among a people whose constitution, religion; 
manners, are completely different from our o' 
His doctrines, however, like those of every re^ 
former, were occasioned by present circum- 
stances, and adapted to the times in which he 
flourished ; and consequently, we form a ji 
estimate of his character only by conteniph 
him with a reference to his age. We must ft 
get that we are Europeans, and, together 
our more advanced knowledge, lay aside 
prejudices also. It is no objection to his la' 
that they contain much that is strange, or evi 
absurd, nay, this very circimistance rather ci 
firms their authenticity, being precisely wl 
was to be expected in a legislative system, 
longing to so remote an age and country. 

In several parts of his writings, Zoroi 
speaks of himself as a subject of one of 
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great despotic governments, whicli have always 
abounded in Asia', and consequently was more 
sensible than an European can be, of tlie advan- 
tages and evils which attend such a fonu of 
government in a civilized country. He could 
not be blind to the beneficial effects of agricul- 
ture, and the other peaceful arts, which flourish 
only under the shelter of civil society, and his 
sense of these a<lvantages must have been height- 
ened by the contrast of the lawless and wander- 
ing hordes by which his country was overrun. 
The evnls, also, which generally attend despotic 
governments, must have been no less strikingly 
presented to his observation : the intolerable op- 
pression of satraps and their subalterns ; luxury 
and debauchery, with the maladies and physical 
aiHictions of another kind, which he himself enu- 
merates and bewails*, had so generally crept in, 
as to excite in him the desire to restore by his 
religious reform more fortunate and better days. 
The picture which an Asiatic forms to himself 
of such happier days, is different from that which 
an European would conceive. Bowed down 
from his youth beneatli the yoke of absolute au- 
thority, he does not presume to emancipate him- 
self, even in idea ; but takes another way of com- 
pensating his present grievances. He pictures 
to himself a despotic government in the hands, 
not of a tyrant, but a father of his people ; under 



^^ 
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which every class of men and every individual 
might have his appropriate sphere of action, to 
which he confined himself, and the duties of 
which he fulfilled ; under whom the peaceful arts 
of agriculture, tending of flocks, and conmierce, 
were supposed to flourish, riches to increase and 
abound, as if the hands of the monarch, like 
those of a divinity, showered blessings on his 
people. 

Such a government and such a sovereign, are 
recorded in the Cyropaedia itself: and their 
image has survived through all the periods of 
Asiatic history, still continuing to form, as it 
were, the central point of oriental tradition, and 
vividly impressed on the code of Zoroaster. Ac- 
cording to that sage, the era of Jemshid, the 
ancient sovereign of Iran'', was the golden age of 
his country. " Jemshid the father of his peo- 
ple, the most glorious of mortals whom the sun 
ever beheld. In his days animals perished not : 
there was no want either of water*, or of fruit- 
bearing trees, or of animals fit for the food of 
mankind. During the light of his reign there 
was neither frost nor burning heat, nor death, 
nor unbridled passions, the work of the Deevs. 
Man appeared to retain the age of fifteen^ ; the 

^ Iran, the oriental name for the countries of higher Asia, as f ar as tfat 
Indus, and also applied to the country in which Zoroaster resided. In tkc 
language of Zend it is called Kriene. See above, p. 137. 

' As the fertility of the soil depended in those countries on a pkntifui 
supply of water, the latter circumstance is perpetually mentioned bv Zoro- 
aster as denoting the fonner. 

^ That is to say, they enjoyed a perpetual youth. In those wann coun- 
tries the age of puberty is accelerated. 
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children grew up in safety, as long as Jemshid 
reigned, the father of his people *." 

The restoration of such a golden age was the 
end of the legislation of Zoroaster, who, how- 
ever, built his code on a religious foundation, 
agreeably to the practice of the east ; and the 
multifarious ceremonies he prescribed, had all 
reference to certain doctrines intimately associ- 
ated with his political dogmata ; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to bear in mind this alliance if 
we would not do injustice to one part or other 
of his system. 

The philosophical system of Zoroaster set out 
with those speculations with which philosophy 
in the infancy of nations, is apt to commence 
her career, being' impelled thereto in the most 
lively and powerful manner, namely, with discus- 
sions respecting the origin of evil, which in so 
many forms oppresses human nature. It is in- 
different to us, whether he was himself the first 
propounder of the doctrines he maintained on 
this subject, or whether he borrowed them from 
more ancient traditions of the east. It is suffi- 

' ZenJavetta, i, 14. Jemihid ii generally described as the founder of 
civil society, by introducing the art of agriculture. See the beautiful my- 
thui in the Vendidat, Ztndav, n, 304. A recent author has made it ap- 
pear probable that the above name conceals the Achaemenes of the Greeks, 
the reputed head of the royal family of Cyrus. See Wahl, Atlgemeine Bet' 
chreib. des Persischen Reichi, p. 209. I confess that this hypothesis appears 
to me extremely probable. Besides the similarity of the names, which will 
be immediately recognized if we take away the Greek termination enes, and 
the Persian thid ; it is perfectly in harmony with the practice of the orien- 
tals, that the more recent dynasty of the descendants of Cyrus should se«k 
to engraft their genealogy on the ancient Median stock which sprang from 
Jemshid. 
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cient that in this respect he assumed such high 
ground that all obscurity which involved the 
subject seemed to disappear^ as long as no clouds 
of metaphysics obscured the horizon. The doc- 
trine of a good and evil principle, the sources of 
all good and ill, is the foundation-stone of the 
whole structure, both of his religious and politcal 
philosophy. 

This leading idea, was, however, modilfied by 
the character which its author assumed of a le- 
gislator. He asserted the existence of a king- 
dom of light, and a kingdom of darkness : in the 
former reigns Ormuzd, the author and giver of 
all good ; in the latter, Ahriman, the source of 
all evil, moral as well as physical. The throne 
of Ormuzd is surrounded by the seven Amshas- 
pands, the princes of light, of whom the sage 
himself was the first. Subordinate to these are 
the Izeds, the genii of good, of whatever kind. 
The kingdom of darkness subject to Ahriman, 
contains the same sort of hierarchy ; his throne 
being surrounded by the seven superior Deevs, 
the princes of evil, while an infinite number of 
inferior Deevs are subordinate to the former, as 
the Izeds to the Amsliaspands. The kingdoms 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman are eternally opposed 
to each other, but at a future period Ahriman 
shall be overthrown, and the powers of darkness 
destroyed ; the domhiion of Ormuzd shall be- 
come luiiversal, and the kingdom of light alone 
shall subsist and embrace the imiverse™. 

'" Ztudait'itn, i, j). 4, etc. 
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It is apparent that this ideal system was copied 
from the constitutions of the oriental monarchies, 
and conversely, the forms of the first were ap- 
plied to the latter : the whole being obviously 
adapted to the place and circumstances of time 
in which the legislator appeared. He hved in 
a country situated on the borders of the nomad 
tribes ", where he had opportunities of com- 
paring the advantages of civil society with the 
striking contrast presented by the wandering and 
lawless hordes, which incessantly laid waste his 
native land. He beheld, as it were, his kingdoms 
of light and of darkness realized on the earth : 
Iran, the Medo-Bactrian kingdom, subject to 
Gustasp, being the image of the kingdom of Or- 
muzd, and the monarch, of Ormuzd himself; 
while Tiu-an, the land of the nomad nations to 
the north, of which Afrasiab was king, was the 
picture of the kingdom of darkness under the 
rule of Ahriman. The leading ideas, originally 
distinct, have been so intimately mixed up to- 
gether, that if not absolutely confounded, at all 
events many of the subordinate images have been 
transferred from one to the other. For instance, 
as Turan lay to the north of Iran, the kingdom 
of Ahriman is made to occupy the same relative 
position ; thence descend the Deevs, which at 
all times intlict infinite mischiefs on Iran. As 
the inhabitants of Turan led a lawless unsettled 
life, causing continual mischief by their incur- 
sions, so the Deevs wander in all directions from 

• SeallHive, p. IT, 10. 
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their abodes in the north, and seek occasions of 
inflicting mischief everywhere. Nevertheless, as 
Ahriman shall eventually be overcome^ and his 
kingdom annihilated, so shall the power of the 
chiefs of the Turanians be broken ; the laws of 
Zoroaster prevail, and the golden age of Jemshid 
return **. 

Such are the principal ideas on which the 
system of Zoroaster turns. He did not however 
confine himself to generalities, but applied his 
principles to the different species of created 
beings. All that exists appertains either to the 
kingdom of Ormuzd or to that of Ahriman, 
whether rational or irrational, animate or inani- 
mate. There are pure men, pure animals, pure 
vegetables ; (all these the creation of Ormuzd) : 
and again, there are impure men, impure ani- 
mals, impure vegetables, subject to the dominion 
of the Deevs, and appertaining to the kingdom 
of Ahriman. 

All men are accounted impure, (JcharfasterC; 
who by thought, word, or deed, despise the laws 
of Zoroaster ; all poisonous and pernicious ani- 
mals or reptiles, (which in the countries border- 
ing on Media are much more abundant and 
fonnidable than in Europe,) with all plants and 
vegetables i)ossessing the same qualities. On 
the other hand, in the country where the law of 
Zoroaster is revered, every thing is pure, evor\ 
thing is holy : so that his precepts extend their 

' lindavt\^\u, I, p. 11(5, 1(50. 
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influence not only over the human race, but 
even to the brute and inanimate creation. It is 
the duty of the servant of Ormuzd (Mazdryes- 
nan) to foster every thing in nature which is 
pure and holy, as all sucli things are the crea- 
tions of Ormuzd, at the same time that the enmity 
he has vowed against Ahiiman and his creation, 
make it incumbent on him to attack and destroy 
all impure animals. On these principles Zo- 
roaster built his laws for the improvement of the 
soil by means of agriculture, by tending of cattle 
and gardening, which he perpetually inculcates, 
as if he could not sufficiently impress his disci- 
ples with a sense of their importance''. 

In the internal organization of his kingdom, 
Zoroaster continued faithfully to copy the cha- 
racter pecuUar to the despotic governments of 
the east. The whole system reposed on a four- 
fold division of castes : that of the priests, the 
warriors, the agriculturists, and the artificers 
of whatever denomination". This is the order 
in which they are enumerated, hut the legislator 
omits no opportunity of elevating and dignifying 
that of the agriculturists. These extract plenty 
from the earth ; their hands wield the blade of 
Jemshid with which he clove the ground, and 
drew forth the treasures of abundance'. It is 
to he observed, however, that this division into 
castes is not described as an institution of Zoro- 
aster, but as having existed from the era of 



Jemshid; an institution which the legislatt 
not originate but merely maintained. 

The gi'adatio)! of ranks is conformable to th#' 
liierarchy of the kingdom of Omiuzd. We hear^ 
of rulers of petty towns, rulers of streets, (of 
portions of cities,) rulers of cities, and rulers ot.' 
provinces; the head of all these potentates being 
the king. AH, as subjects of Ormuzd, are sup- 
posed good and upright, especially the highest 
of all, the monarch. He is the soul of all, oo 
whom all depend, and around whom the whoh' 
system revolves. His commands are absolute, 
and irrevocable, but the religion of Omiuzd fi»>, 
bids him to ordain any tiling but what is ji 
and good'. 

These are the principal characteristics of 
kingdom sketched by Zoroaster ; the picture rf 
a despotic government on the principles of the 
customs of the oast. To this he added precepts 
calculated to advance the moral improvement of 
his people ; nor did it escape his obser\atioii 
that on the liabits of the nation, and in particih 
lar on their domestic virtues, must be founded 
public constitution. Hence his laws for the 
theranco of marriage, his praises of fruitfidness 
in women, and his condemnation of the unjw- 
tiyal vices which aljounded in the countries 
where he dwelt'. He did not, however, ventii 
to proclaim himself' a patron of Monogamy, 
ther because he himself had not been convini 

■ Zndavtaa, i, 72, etc. 

' Sec Uia preceptt of Um Vandidit, Farganl v — i 
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of its expediency ; or because his countrymen 
were too firmly attached to their existing prac- 
tices. 

The conservation of his ordinances was en- 
trusted to the priestly caste, the Magians", who, 
under the Medes, formed one of their original 
tribes, to whom was committed the preservatiun 
of such sciences as were known among tht-m, 
and the performance of the offices of public de- 
votion. Herodotus expressly names them as a 
distinct tribe of the Medes*, and this arrange- 
ment, peculiar to the east, with which the Jewish 
annals have made us familiar, is fiulher illus- 
trated by the observations already offered re- 
specting the priest-caste of the Egyjitians. The 
reform of Zoroaster also addressed itself to these. 
According to his own professions he was only 
the restorer of the doctrine which Ormuzd him- 
self had promulgated in the days of Jemshid : 
this doctrine, however, had been misrepresented, 
a false and delusive Magia, the work of Deevs, 
had crept in, which was first to be extinguished 
in order to restore the pure laws of Ormuzd*'. 
He composed the first and best of his treatises, 
the Vendidat, at a period wlien his doctrines had 
only begun to obtain the ascendancy, and when 
the false Magians, the worshippers of the Deevs, 
withstood him ; hence the maledictions winch 
he continually heaps upon them'. We know 

■ The noma of Migisn ii ilctived ttota ihc Pclilvi diiUct: Uag and 
Ui>g in Ihil luiguaire ligni^ing a pricit. ZtHdmcua. Anhaiig iii, p. 17. 

■ KtaoD, i, IDl. ' Zend-mH". i, p. 43. * tbid. ii, 171, Mc. 
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from history that in the end his reformation tri- 
umphed, though we are not enabled to trace its 
progress in detail. 

Zoroaster, therefore, must not be considered 
as the founder, but only the reformer of the 
caste of Magians, and to him must therefore be 
ascribed the internal constitution of this caste, 
though it may have subsequently received some 
further development. The three orders of Her- 
beds (disciples), Mobeds (masters), and Destur 
Mobeds (complete masters), into which they were 
divided, occur in his works*. They alone were 
entitled to perform the offices of religion, they 
alone possessed the sacred formularies or litur- 
gies by which Ormuzd was to be addressed, and 
were acquainted with the ceremonies by which 
the offering of prayers and sacrifice was to be 
accompanied. This was their peculiar know- 
ledge and their study, and it was only by them 
that prayers and sacrifice could be presented to 
the deity ^ In this manner they came to be 
considered the only interlocutors between God 
and man ; it was to them alone that Ormiizd re- 
vealed his will, they alone contemplated the fu- 
ture, and had the power of revealing it to such 
as encjuired into it through them. 

On these foundations was reared, both among 
the Persians and the Modes, the dignity of the 
priestly caste. The general belief in predictions. 
especially as derived from observation of the 

* Zemiumt'i, II, 'Zt)\. ^ Herod.!, 13*2. 
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heavenly bodies, and the custom of undertaking 
no enterprize of moment without consulting 
those who were supposed acquainted with such 
oracles, as well as the blind confidence reposed 
in such pretenders, all conspired to give this 
class of men the highest influence, not only in 
the relations of private life, but also over pubhc 
undertakings. In the days of Zoroaster, as at 
present, it was esteemed necessary to the dignity 
as well as the exigencies of an Asiatic coiut, that 
the person of the king should be surrounded by 
a multitude of soothsayers, wise men, and priests, 
who formed a part of his council. The origin 
of this persuasion, which has so universally and 
invariably prevailed in the east, may be left for 
others to discuss, but the extraordinary influence 
which it has exercised over the manners of pri- 
vate hfe and the constitution of the state at large, 
deserves the closest attention of every one who 
interests himself in the history of nations and 
their manners. 

If we take these things into the account, and 
assume it as proved that Zoroaster flomished 
under the Median dynasty, we cannot be sur- 
prised by. the fact, that on the downfal of that 
monarchy its hereditary religion was adopted 
by the conquerors. Supposing, (what I am not 
prepared either to assert or deny), that up to 
that period these doctrines were unknown to the 
Persians, yet from the nature of things, their re- 
ception was an almost necessary consequence of 
a fact which is indisputable, the adoption by the 

c c 
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Persian monarchs of the court^ceremonial of the 
Medes. The latter had been defined and pre- 
scribed by the mixed political and religious code 
of that nation^ and was inseparable from the au- 
thority on which it rested. The Magians and 
wise men formed the most dignified portion of 
the coiut; they surrounded the king^s person, 
aiid were indispensable to him as soothsayers 
and diviners. They were distinguished also by 
their dress ; their girdle (costi), which was not 
passed over the shoulder like the cord of the 
Brahmans in the manner of a scarf; the sacred 
cup havatiy used for Ubations ; and th^ barsam, a 
bundle of twigs held together by a band^ Be- 
sides^ the question was not whether a new reli- 
gion should be adopted by the mass of the 
people (the doctrines of Zoroaster being the 
exclusive inheritance and science of the priest- 
caste) but only respecting the observance of cer- 
tain religious forms and modes of worship which 
were left for the priests to administer. 

The above observations will, I trust, enable 
us to reply with somewhat greater acciuracy to 
the second question, respecting the time when 
the doctrines of Zoroaster was adopted by the 
Persians, the extent to which they were received, 

c I should be disposed to consider the fan, already mentioDed p. 178. 
and borne, together with an umbrella, by an attendant on the person of 
the king, as the sacred instrument called barsom, if it were carried by the 
monarch himself, and not (as is the case) by an inferior. If, after all, it 
be the barsom, it must be understood as denoting the priestly authority, is 
the umbrella docs the secular. For the sacred utensils of the Magi, sec 
Ze nda vesta , iii, 204. 
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and the influence they had on the national con- 
stitution. 

It is certain from history that the Median 
priest-caste became established among the Per- 
sians as early as the foundation of their mon- 
archy by Cyrus. Not only do Herodotus and 
Ctesias describe them as an order of priests im- 
der the first Persian princes ^ but the express 
testimony of Xenophon in the Cyropaedia leaves 
no further question, possessing as it does an his- 
torical value from an observation appended by 
the author. Having described the etiquette of 
the Persian coiut as copied from that of the 
Medes, he adds : " Cyrus also first appointed 
the Magi to chaimt sacred hymns at the rising 
of the sun, (the Ha's,) and to oflTer daily sacrifices 
to the deities, to whom it was enjoined by their 
law. This state of things continues to be main- 
tained by each successive monarch ; and the rest 
of the Persian nation followed the example of 
their prince, conceiving that they should in the 
same way be more likely to prosper, if they wor- 
shipped the gods as their monarch did*." 

Thus the first consequence of their appoint- 
ment was the introduction of a certain religious 
ceremonial in the court of Persia. It by no 
means, however, follows from this that the Per- 
sians at once laid aside the manners and customs 
of their forefathers, and, as it were, suddenly be- 
came converted into Medes, but rather, that a 

' In hit account of the uiurpation of tho protended Sroerdis. 
" Xbmopb. CtfTop, viii. Op. p. 204. 

cc 2 
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mixture and union of their ancient and newly- 
adopted opinions and customs took place. The 
laws of the Persians, in consequence, came to 
be cited in connection with those of the Medes ; 
their national deities were still reverenced as be- 
fore'; and in his time Herodotus remarks cer- 
tain diversities observable in the ceremonies of 
the Persians as compared with those of the Ma- 
gians*^. We must not therefore be surprised at 
not finding a complete correspondence between 
the precepts of the Zendavesta and the customs 
of the Persians ; on the contrary, this very di- 
versity is one mark of the genuineness of that 
composition. 

Nor are we authorized to conclude from the 
expressions of Xenophon that the whole Persian 
nation at once adopted the Magian religion. 
This appears to be sufficiently contradicted by 
the totally different way of life of the various 
Persian tribes ; besides, as we have already had 
occasion to remark *", and shall presently see con- 
firmed, by the Persians Xenophon means the 
nobler tribes, and possibly only that of the Pa- 
sargadae. Far less are we entitled to suppose 
that the creed of Zoroaster was at once intro- 
duced in the conquered countries as the uni- 
versal religion of the state ; for although strongly 
marked by the character of intolerance, this re- 

' He frequently Dames the 9(oi irarptfoi : see the places collected br 
Brisson, de Reg. Penar, imperio, p. 347. 

f For instance, in their treatment of the dead, which the Magi, prerioui 
to interment, suffered to be torn by a dog or bird of prey. HsRoo. i, 140. 

»» Sec alK)ve, p. 333. 
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ligion appears never, like that of Mohammed, to 
have been propagated by fire and sword ; its au- 
thor was himself neither a conqueror nor a war- 
rior, nor did the princes who embraced it esteem 
it a duty to provide for its dissemination by the 
power of the sword. 

It is much nearer to the truth to suppose that 
the reception of this religion was at first con- 
fined to the court, of which the caste of Magi, 
as priests, as soothsayers, and as councillors of 
the king, formed an important part, and next 
to the wives and eunuchs of the monarch, had 
nearest access to his person. It was a principal 
part of the education of the monarch to be in- 
structed in tlie lore of the Magi', a privilege 
communicated to very few personages besides, 
and those highly favoured*. This doctrine of 
the Magi, mixed up with the hereditary opinions 
of the Persians, was designated as the law of the 
Medes and Persians, and embraced a knowledge 
of all the sacred customs, precepts, and usages 
which concerned, not only the worship of the 
deity, but the whole private life of every wor- 
sliippcr of Ormuzd, respecting the duties which 
he was bound to perform, and the penalties 
which he would incur by transgressing them. 
In proportion as the rituid prescribed was ex- 
tensive and multifarious, so was it open to cases 
of doubtful interpretation, when the counsel of 

■ Cie. di I>icm. I. 33, *Dd olhci pitugM ia IlRitton. p. 304. 
^ A> [Dtui>uncc u Thcmiiloclu dunng liii retitUiKV ii Ibe Penun 
. FLVTiaca. IB T>n>tn.O]>.i, p. IZe. 



the Magi was needed, and consequently was I 
neglected. From a comparison of several \ 
sages, it appears probable that they compost 
the council of the king's judges, of which mei 
tion is made as early as the time of C'ambyses' 
The very notion of a religious legislation, 
as we have described, implies that the priests 
should be also judges, and the individual cases 
which have been recorded as brought before this 
tribmial appear to fortify such a conjecture- 
This court of judicature consisted of men distin- 
guished for their wisdom no less tlian their jus- 
tice, possessing their places for life, unless proved 
guilty of some act of injustice. When this hap- 
pened, they were punished not only with strict- 
ness, but with a cruelty such as despotism alone 
can either de\iBe or execute". Examples, how- 
ever, are not wanting to prove that although it 
was esteemed a duty by the monarcli to take the 
opinion of this council, yet he was by no means 
necessarily bound to abide by their sentence. 
Cambyses demanded whether it was lavvful for 
him to marry his sister, and the council, know* 
ing that it was his purpose to do so, rephed that 
there was no law which permitted it, hut thai 
there did exist a law which made it allowable 

' Compare EatHtH, i, 13. with Hehoo. iii, 3) ; vii, 194, Tlie oikr 
places which bear on (bis point are In be fouad in DniMOH, p. 189. 

■" In this maaner Datiua caused one oS them to be cnicified, but oa ib*- 
covering Ibat he bad beoefiied mora IhftD be hut iDJuicd the nij«l baoR. 
he coiamuided him to b« akca down from (he crou. CantiTm t^ 
manded aoothei In be flajrtd alive ; and hii skin «pieul orer th« jodf^M- 
Kal on which bii (OH and luccetWT wu to «it. II ■ hod. vii, ){M. Vmt 
limilueiunplg of modem Penlao juilice. Me Uuitin, U, 103. 
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for the king of the Persians to do what seemed 
him good". Notwithstanding, therefore, the ap- 
parent limitation set to the royal authority by 
the separation of the judicial power from the 
administrative % the answer of this high tribunal 
makes it plain that the authority of the kings of 
Persia was as imlimited as that of any other 
oriental despot at any period. 

In like manner, the idea which has been 
adopted by several eminent modern authors, 
that the Persian constitution was modelled after 
the hierarchy of the kingdom of Ormuzd, ap- 
pears, at all events, to require strong limitations. 
Appeal is continually made to the seven princes 
who stood about the throne of the king, in like 
manner as the Amshaspands surrounded the 
throne of Ormuzd; as well as to other less 
striking analogies p. But, at the most, this ana- 
logy applied only to the economy of the court, 
and did not extend to the kingdom at large : of 
the former the Magi composed an important 
part, and it is very possible that this may have 
influenced the character of the whole. When, 

■ HiROD. iii, 31. 

o The want of such a lepanitioii has been often felt in the east In the 
Turkish empire, as in the Persian, the cadi, or judge, is not subject to 
the pasha ; but as all critaiinal jurisdiction, as well as that of the police, is 
nevertheless in the hands of the ruler and his officers, little good is effected 
bj a nominal separation. 

P The number seven is continually found in all the public institutions of 
the Persians, where a plurality of persons were required, and accordingly 
would appear to have been long esteemed by them a sacred number. 
Something similar is to be remarked in the cases of some other Asiatic 
races, for instance, the Mongols, who esteem the number nine to be holy. 
Pallas, i, 198. 
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however, we come to compare the picture which 
Zoroaster has sketched of the constitution of the 
kingdom in which he lived with that of Persia, 
we remark similarities which exist in all great 
despotic governments: a prince, whose man- 
dates are irrevocable, a division of the empire 
into provinces, and a departmental administra- 
tion by satraps ; while we discover at the same 
time some striking dissimilitudes. The general 
distinction of castes, on which the legislative 
system of Zoroaster is foimded, was never com- 
pletely established among the Persians^ although 
the foundation of such a system was laid in the 
diversity of occupations and modes of life pur- 
sued by the different tribes. We find among 
them the tribes of nobles or warriors, and of 
agriculturists, but none of artizans, which in- 
deed could hardly exist among a race of con- 
querors; nor is it certain that in the cases of 
the former their occupations were necessarily 
restricted to individuals of that tribe. 

If we take into account these and some minor 
differences, which have been already touched 
upon by others, between the law of Zoroaster 
and the institutions of the Persians, we shall see 
in them a confirmation of the remark that Zoro- 
aster was not contemporary with the Persian 
monarchy, but that his doctrines were received 
at the same time with the order of priests, to 
whom they were committed, without bein^' 
adopted by the nation at large or literally com- 
plied with by all. 
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The further information which has been pre- 
served to us respecting the court and household 
of the Persian monarch, I would fain compress 
in some general remarks relative to the mform- 
ation afforded by Xenophon in the eighth 
book of the Cyropaedia, which has all the weight 
of historical testimony, in consequence of the 
repeated assertion of the author, that the same 
state of things subsisted m his own time \ 

First. Agreeably to the customs of all the 
great despotic princes of the east, the court 
consisted not only of the king's servants, but 
also of a numerous army, principally cavalry, 
which surrounded the person of the king, and 
formed part of his retinue. This body of ca- 
valry was divided into corps of ten-thousands ; 
according to the nations of which it was com- 
posed ^ The most distinguished were the Per- 
sians ; the rest succeeded in a fixed gradation. 
To these were attached the nmnerous body- 
guards posted at the gates of the palace, of 
whom we have already had occasion to speak in 
the description of Persepolis. If we compare 
with these the descriptions of the household 
troops of the kings of modem Persia, or the 
Mongol princes in Hindustan and China, we 
shall perceive that the court establishment of 
the monarchs of the east is precisely what it 
was in the days of Cyrus '. 

< Xenoph. Cyrap, Op, p. 202 — 216. 

' Xenoph. loc. cit. p. 215. Next to the Fenians came the Medes, 
then the Armenians, the Hyrcanians, tlie Cadusians, and the Sace. 
• Chardin, iv, p. 370, etc. Birnish, Voyage aux Indes, ii, p. 218, etc. 
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Secondly. It was a natural consequence of 
the increasing luxury of the Persians^ that the 
number of courtiers should be augmented, when 
the rule had once been estabUshed, that for all, 
even the most trivial duties, special officers were 
necessary*. 

As all these officers were supported free of 
expense, there were daily fed at the king's table, 
according to Ctesias, fifteen thousand persons °, 
and Xenophon assures us that a considerable 
body of men was required only to make the 
king's bed''. These^ inferior attendants on the 
court were marshalled in the same manner as 
the army, and divided into tens and hundreds ^ 
Courtiers, however, of a superior rank, were also 
very numerous, distinguished by the general ap- 
pellations of the friends, the kinsmen, or the 
servants of the king, titles which under every 
despotic government are understood to confer a 
high degree of importance. It is unnecessary 
to enter largely on particulars respecting them 
in the present place, as the remarks already 
made on the remains of Persepohs, must have 
conveyed a distinct idea of their characters *. 

Lastly. Not only from the analogy which 
prevails in other courts of the east, but from 
a comparison of different passages in ancient 

' Xenoph. loc. cit. p. 209. 

** Ctesias, in Athen. iv, p. 146. Where are also collected maoT 
other details respecting the luxury of the Persian court. 

■ Xknoph. p. 241. 

' Xenoph. p. 203. 

' A number of passages bearing on this point have been collected hy 
Bri88on, p. 279, etc. 
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writers, it appears probable that the household of 
the Persian monarch was originally composed 
of the ruling tribe or horde, namely, that of the 
Pasargadae, and especially of the family of the 
AchaemenidsB*. For this reason the courtiers of 
superior rank bore the appellation of the king's 
kinsmen ^ and almost every page of Persian his- 
tory proves that every trust of importance was 
confided if not to this fitmily at all events to this 
tribe. The great body of the inferior attendants 
of the court was, as Xenophon expressly informs 
us, gradually filled up with the warlike followers 
of the king ^ 

The very name Pasargadse, as we have had 
occasion to remark, betokens that the household 
of the court was made up of this race^ and 
though it cannot be ascertained to what extent 
in the end the other noble tribes were gradually 
admitted to the same privileges, it is certain that 
the majority of the comt at all times was taken 
from this. The student of Persian antiquity 
will, accordingly, find reason to adopt the con- 
jecture, that the Grecian authors in general 

* This view of the matter receives considerable confirmation from a sim- 
ilar economj prevalent at the present day in the court of Eastern Persia. 
The tribe of the Darauni* there sUnds in exactly the same relation to the 
king, that the Pasargads did to the monarchs of ancient Persia. This 
tribe is distinguished above all the rest, and furnishes satraps or governors 
for the provinces. Elphinstons, p. 522, 532. In Western Persia also* the 
body-guard is described as twelve thousand men strong, taken principally 
from the tribes allied to the reigning shah. Moriir, i, p. 242. 

^ They were distinguished by peculiar marks of honour, a purple garment,, 
and an ornament of gold. Jos. Ant. Jud, ziii, 5, 4. 
' Xenoph. Op. p. 242. 

* See above p. 333. 
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meant by " the Persians," not the entire nation, 
but only, or principally, the tribe of the Pasar- 
gadae ; and this hypothesis applies (as has been 
already remarked) with especial propriety to the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon. The details which he 
affords us, in the commencement of his work, 
respecting the education and institutions of the 
Persians, cannot be referred to the whole nation, 
but only to the ruling tribe, or the king^s house- 
hold, as is proved by the notices of place which 
he adjoins. If we adopt this principle of inter- 
pretation, the whole picture presents itself under 
a totally different aspect, and it is no longer ne- 
cessary to consider it as a romance. It is a 
description of the education and habits of life 
which, in compliance with custom, the noblesse 
of the nation, or the portion of it which com- 
posed the household of the king, were obliged 
to observe ; and the very strictness of the disci- 
pline prescribed is perfectly in harmony with 
the customs of oriental courts, where every 
thing is regulated by an exact ceremonial. Ac- 
cordingly, it must not be looked upon as an ac- 
count of the national system of education, nor of 
the manners of the people at large, but the court- 
education, and court-ceremonial; and in pro- 
portion as these are strict under all despotic 
and especially under all oriental governments, 
it becomes necessary to accustom to them from 
their very youth such as are destined to obser>e 
them \ 

* That this hypothesis is coircct will be apparent to aiiy one who will 
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The economy of the harem of the Persian 
monarchs appears to have been precisely the 
same with the present customs, in that respect, 
of the Asiatic nations. It was peopled from the 
different provinces of the empire, and the sur- 
veillance of the whole committed to eunuchs, of 
whom we find traces, long before the Persian 
monarchy, in the courts of the Median kings, a 
consequence of the practice of polygamy. His 
eunuchs and his wives encircled the person of 
the monarch, and thus easily attained an influ- 
ence, which, under a weak monarch who felt 
himself unable to shake off the yoke, often be- 
came a species of protectorship, by which they 
were enabled to sway the hehn of state, and, in 
the end, to exercise dominion over the throne 
itself. 

The interior of these gynaecea is best described 
in the narrative of the book of Esther, while the 
account of a court intrigue in the reign of Xerxes, 
recorded in the last book of Herodotus, throws 
great additional light on their history'. The 
harem was divided into two sets of apartments, 
and the new comers were transferred from the 
first to the second on having been admitted to 



compare the beginning of the Cyropediaf with the eighth book of the lame 
work. Xenopbon here expressly declares that the education of the Persian 
court continued to his own time, but had been much loosened by the 
luxury which had crept in. Op. p. 240. In another place, when the same 
author puts the whole number of the Persians at one hundred and twenty 
thousand ( Op. p. T.) it is evident that he can only be speaking of the 
ruling tribe. 
' Herod, ix, 110, etc. 
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the king's chamber ». Unbounded luxury^ which 
in the end degenerates into wearisome etiquette, 
imposes of itself a restraint on the passions of ar- 
bitrary despots. It is far from being the case 
that, at the present day, the sultan of Constan- 
tinople can select the object of his desire accord- 
ing to his own pleasure ; and Persian etiquette 
demanded that a whole year should be spent in 
purification by means of aromatics and costly 
perftmies, before the noviciate beauty was 
thought worthy of approaching the presence of 
the despot^. The niunber of concubines must 
therefore have been sufficiently great to present 
a new victim for every day*. The passions of 
hatred and jealousy, which are apt to become 
intense in proportion as their sphere is limited, 
attained in the harem of Persia a degree of ran- 
cour which our imaginations can hardly picture. 
When Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, succeeded 
at last in getting into her power her sister-in-law, 
whom she suspected as her rival, she caused her 
to be mutilated in a manner so horrible that I 
dare not even lay the recital of it before my 
reader*". 

The legitimate wives of the king stood^ how- 
ever, on a totally different footing from his con- 

ff Esther, ii, 12 — 14. 

^ Esther, and elsewhere. Each was brought onlj once into the kiDf *t 
presence, except he should expressly command them to be prewntMl agiiii. 

' Darius Hystaspis had three hundred and sixty concubio<i : m nnnbcr 
proportioned to that of the days of the year, according to the eonpatttioii 
of the Persians. Dion, ii, p. 220. Many other details rdatiTC to the 
economy of the Persian harem may be found in Brisson, p. 163» e%c. 

^ Herod, loc. cit. 
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cubines ; a distinction which prevailed also in the 
inferior conditions of hfe'. As every thing in 
tlie constitution of the country depended on the 
distinctions of tribe, the consort was chosen from 
the family of Cyrus, or that of the AchKnienidBe"; 
though tlie example of Esther appears to prove, 
that occasionally concubines were elevated to 
the same rank. In that case they were invested 
with the insignia of royalty, the diadem and the 
other regalia". The mode of Ufe, however, of 
the queen-consort, was no less rigidly prescribed 
and Umited than that of the concubines ; and it 
is mentioned as a remarkable instance, that Sta- 
tira so far overstepped that burdensome system 
of etiquette as to appear in public without a 
veil'. 

Uncertainty of succession is an inseparable 
consequence of a harem administration. It is 
true that illegitimate children were altogether 
excluded from inheriting by the customs of Per- 
sia'' ; but the intrigues of their mothers, and the 
treachery of eunuchs, with the help of poison, 
often prepared the way for them to the throne''. 
Of legitimate sons the rule was, that the eldest 
should inherit, especially if he was bom when 
his father was king'. The selection was, how- 



I HuoD. i, 136. » Ibid, iii, m. Ctui», Pm.cap. 30. 

■ Saa (he puugei collacled lij DRiaioN, p. 158, ate. 

• Plutaich. ia Ai>T.iitKXK, Op. i. p. 1013. ■• IJiloo. ut, 3. 

1 A> in ihe cuei at Diriiu Notbui, ukd Dariiu Codomaiknu*. C(. 
CruK*, A*-, Aimti.i'.'u. M. 

' HmoD. lii, 3. In Tenia, u ia «II olhtr dwpolic raunltie*, tttry 
cbaD[« of mga w*) gaiMitUj tiuiwd with blood. Such u wen nwpMUd 
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ever, left to the monarch, and as his decisions 
were commonly influenced by his queen, the 
power of the queen-mother became still more 
considerable among the Persians than among 
the Turks. As the education of the heir to the 
crown was mainly entrusted to his mother, she 
did not fail early to instil a spirit of dependence 
on her wishes, from which the Aiture king was 
rarely able to emancipate himself. The narra- 
tives of Herodotus and Ctesias respecting the 
tyrannical influence exercised by Parysatis, 
Amestris, and others, bear ample testimony to 
the fact. 

Another necessary consequence of such a sys- 
tem is the insignificance of any thing which 
could be properly called a council of state. Af- 
fairs of public importance are discussed in the 
interior of the seraglio, under the influence of 
the queen-mother, the favourite wife, and the 
eunuchs*. It was only on occasions of some great 
expeditions being meditated, or the like, that 
councils were held for any length of time, to 
which the satraps, the tributary princes, and the 
commanders of the forces were invited*. The 
principal question was, however, for the most 

of aspiring to the crown were either put to death, or had their eyes put oat, 
(Herou. vii. 18,) which latter custom has descended to later periods of 
Persian history. Ciiakdin. ii, 89, 90; iii, 297. The same UQcertaiatr 
respecting the succesion to the throne prevails also among the Mongols ; 
see Hist, GcneaL de$ Tortures, p. 342, 381 ; and compare La Csoix, Hist^ 
de Genghiskan, 350, etc. 

• Ctksias, /Vr5. 8, 10, 39, etc. The same system prevails in moderi 
Persia, see Ciiahdin, iii, p. 20(3. 

» Hlrod. vii, 8 ; viii, 67; cf. 13ris30n, p. 49. 
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part already settled, and the debate respected 
only the means of carrying it into execution. 
Even in this point, however, the despotic cha- 
racter of the government manifested itself ; since 
he who gave any advice, was obUged to answer 
for its issue ; and in case of ill success, the pe- 
nalty fell on his own head. 

All the other circumstances of the king's pri- 
vate hfe, bore traces of the original condition of 
the race, and presented the picture of a nomad 
state of existence carried to the highest excess 
of luxury. Even after these monarchs had oc- 
cupied permanent residences, the signs of this 
did not altogether disappear, especially in their 
annual migrations from one abode to another, at 
fixed seasons of the year. Like the chiefs of 
nomad hordes, the kings of Persia removed with 
their household at certain seasons, from one 
chief city of their empire to another. The three 
capitals, of Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana, each 
enjoyed every year the privilege of being for a 
certain period the residence of the monarch". 
The spring was spent at Ecbatana, the three 
smnmer months at Susa, the autumn and winter 
in Babylon. The great diversity of cUmate in 
so extensive an empire, (a diversity which for 
several reasons is still more perceptible in Asia 
than in Eiurope,) was the source of enjoyments, 
which, in our quarter of the globe, we can 
scarcely appreciate. These removals took place 

* XiNOFH. Cyrop. viii, Op, p. 233. A number of other patsaget have 
betn coUecitd by BiitaoN, p. 88, etc. 

Dd 
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with such a multitude of followers, that the suiM 
of the court resembled an army", and for this 
reason tlie poorer provinces were spared a viail- 
ation, which would have exposed them to the 
horrors of famine \ A niimerous attendance of 
armed followers constitutes at the present day 
a permanent part of the household of the gr«il 
men of the east ; and in the cases of their kiiip 
these amounted to the numbers of a re-fuiai 
army. The same system is retained unaltcrtJ 
by the rulers of modem Asia, and the accounts 
of travellers respecting this particular, can hardly 
he read without astonishment*. 

The traces of the same nomad mode of fife 
may also he detected in the arrangement of the 
king's palaces and pleasure-houses. These woe 
universally surrounded with spacious parks, at 
as the Persians denominated them, paradises; 
forming domains sufficiently extensive to allow 
armies to be reviewed in them, or to assemlde 
for the pursuit of game, of which great numbeB 
and in every variety were collected. Such es- 
tablishments existed, not only in the three citph 
tals already named, but in several other countries 

■ We *re iadebUd (or to sccontte picture of iha inlemml anrnnc^aM 
of the royll bouiehold on time occaiiool to XERorn. Cyrop, nxu. Of. 
p. 226. 

> Strabo makos this obMrvatinD with ttspecl to Pkithia, p. 783, ni 
MoniER obierves the lune of modem Fenii. ii. 374. The king ud to 
Buiie are the guetu of ihecounirji through »hich iboy make tbeir jiiimixi 
and the pravincei sad townt are compelled to supply cvet^ neccuafj. 

' ^ee especially Be r Men for an account of tbe progreues of tin Gnu 
Mongol, lovagr, ii, SIB, elc.i and Cqiudin, foi thoM of tlk« tb*hi oJ 
modern Fcraia. iii, p. 393. 
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of Asia, in wliich the king was accustomed to 
spend a part of his time, or in which his satraps 
resided'. 

The king's palace was styled among the an- 
cient Persians also, as in modem Constantinople, 
the Porte ^ Agreeably to the customs of other 
despots of the east, the kings of Persia resided 
in the interior of their palaces, seldom appearing 
in public, and guarding all means of access to 
their persons. The crowd of ministers and 
courtiers were consequently obliged to take 
their stations, according to their degrees of rank, 
in the court without, or before the gate or porte 
of the palace ; and respect for the monarch pre- 
scribed, especially in his actual presence, a rigid 
system of etiquette, the discipline of which com- 
menced with the early youth of those who were 
compelled to observe it*'. The niunber of coiur- 
tiers, masters of ceremonies, guards, and others, 
was endless. It was through them alone that 
access could be gained to the monarch ; and they 
were consequently invested with titles which be- 
tokened their relation to him, being styled the 
king^s ears, the king's eyes, etc., because no one 



* Sm Xsnofb. (Eeanom, Op. p. 8. 29 ; Plutarch, in Artaxerxt, Op, ii, p. 
lOM; mad Mvend oUmt pasMgei collected by Brimon, p. 107, etc. On 
mitifi/llmg AUtioiiary abodet instead of a nomad life, it is common for the 
ifeMl M MCk hordes to establish their residences in spots which had been 
tfei fliCit of ODcanpiDent of their tribes, and which are thus gradually 
•MMrted into groat cities. See the volume on the Babylonians. 

^ Tht eaprwitoB ai wHKat frequently occurs in the Cyropgdia, see p. 



.fjtm9ifmmtf.99l^i md compare Daniel, i, 3, etc. 
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without permission, or without their interven- 
tion, could approach his presence '". 

The king's table also was regulated by a sys- 
tem of etiquette no less absolute, which, while it 
aimed at securing the highest enjoyment, neces- 
sarily became in the end more burdensome to 
the despot himself than to his guests. 

As lord and owner of the whole empire, it was 
thought unworthy of him to taste any but the 
best and most costly productions of his domi- 
nions' ; no water was fit to be drank by him but 
that of the Choaspes, which accordingly was 
conveyed in silver vessels on a multitude of wag- 
gons wherever he might journey^ His very 
salt was brought from the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Jupiter Amnion in the centre of the 
African desert^; his wine from Chalybon in 
Syria '■ ; the wheat, of which his bread was made, 
from ^olia', and so forth. Hence arose the cus- 
tom that on his progresses the best of the fruits 
of each country should be presented to the 
monarch, and on the testimony of Xenophon, 
there were bodies of men destined to the sole 
purpose of searching through liis spacious domi- 
nions for whatever might add to the luxury of 
the royal table*. 

Lastly. Among the pleasures of the court was 

* Xekopb. Cynp. Inc. cit. Man; other pluet hive beeo eoUe«Md by 
BaiiBOK, p. 364. The ume ippcllatiDti* wtrt eumnt >lu anwDg dw 
Medta, H»oD. i, 114. 

• AiiitN. p. 6S3. tx Dinonc. ' Hood. i. IM. 

t athoc. n, p, 67. » ma. i, p. as. 

> StiiiBO, IT, p. 1061. k \ttiorn.\ii Agail. Of. f.Vtl. 



accounted the chace, which was not only es- 
teemed the highest of all amusements, but a suit- 
able preparation for the toils of war'. In the end 
whole armies were devoted to the pursuit, and 
such expeditions resembled those occasionally 
adopted by the monarchs of continental Europe. 
The Persians were originally a race of hmiters 
as well as shepherds, and one entire tribe among 
them, the Sagartians, who adhered to their pas- 
toral habits in the time of Herodotus, practised 
in war the arts of hunting, casting a lasso round 
the neck of a flying enemy, as of an animal of 
the chace'". In their more advanced stage of 
civilization, the Persians are still characterized 
by their fondness for the same pursuits, and the 
manner in which of old they prosecuted this 
amusement, precisely resembled that adopted by 
the Mongol princes". A distinction was made 
between the chace as carried on in the park, and 
which constituted the favourite recreation of the 
monarchs and grandees of Persia, and in the 
open country, wliich was a nobler species of 
amusement", and usually pursued in the districts 
abounding with game of Northern Media and 
Hyrcania. 

111. ADMINISTRATION OF THK PROVIXCES. FINANCIAI. 
BYSTEM. SATRAPS. 

As our preceding observations have been con- 
fined to the court and person of the king, it is 

Xr^afu, Cyrnp. Op. p. 6. " HmoD, vii, 85. 

■ CompuE BcRHiEH, loc. cil. ° Xrvorit. Op. p. 6. 6. 



now time to extend our regard to the conquered 
countries and the provinces of the empire. The 
division of these, as estahhshed in the latter half 
of the Persian monarchy has been already dis- 
cussed in the first chapter : but the question 
still remains; What was their internal condition, 
and the nature of their administration.' It may 
be hoped, however, that the reader has already 
received some information on these heads from 
the foregouig pages. If we reflect upon the 
original circumstances of the Persians, we must 
acknowledge that their ideas on the subjects of 
administration and finance could not have been 
very refined ; and the primitive condition of the 
race continued to give a tinge to their institu- 
tions, notmthstanding their gradual refinement 
and the development of their first constitution. 
The forms of European government and finance 
could have no place in an empire founded by a 
nomad people ; notwithstanding the difficulty 
which many authors, of great pretensions to an 
intimate knowledge of the east, have shown in 
Uberating themselves from their European pre- 
conceptions. 

" The Persians," says Herodotus, " look upon 
all Asia as theirs, and as the property of each 
successive king of Persia ^" These few words 
contain the leading idea, on which all the fol- 
lowing discussion must be grounded. 

A rude people of conquerors naturally look 
upon the conquered countries, with all they 
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contain, as their own ; and Asiatic liistory pre- 
sents several instances of such nations, in order 
to their own peaceable occupation, entirely de- 
populating their conquered possessions. The 
Persians did not fail to adopt the same plan, 
when no other appeared likely to answer the 
purpose of repressing their vassals^ ; but when 
their conquests became very extensive this was 
impracticable, and they were compelled to devise 
other means of securing their dominion. 

We have already explained how and when 
these institutions were first adopted ^ The con- 
quered nations were compelled to pay a tribute, 
at first arbitrarily imposed, but under Darius re- 
duced to an annual and regular tax, of which 
Herodotus has given us a full statement*. 

Important as this document is, it has never- 
theless given occasion to many misapprehen- 
sions. The tribute in money has been treated 
as the only, or, at all events, the principal re- 
venue which the monarch derived from his em- 
pire; and (with the customs of Europe before 
their eyes) authors have imagined the existence 
of a public exchequer, out of which the expenses 
of the state were paid, the armies maintained, 
and the public officers remunerated, etc'. Such 
a mode of proceeding was, however, utterly un- 
known in the east. The Persian public officers 

"■ Cmnplre ihe conduct of the Ptnian* on (be conqueit of lonii. 
HtBDn.>i.32. ' Sm tlwte. p. 339. • Hibod. iii. 20. etc. 

' Even ■ r«c«Dt luthoc who dnigtu to ^Te to ■ccosnt of ths ilatiiUci 
of Pirui adhctvi to lliii apiDUm. How elm codU he ugoe igainit (he 
vcrKitjp of Hcrodoiui fnm the fxl ihii ilie irouury of Xenec woiiM lie 
iiiule()a>te lo muatain hit forces 1 M'*ul, Gtichichl* Ptn. Einlril. f. 12. 
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received no appointments in the European sense 
of the word ; the tribute in question furnished 
nothing more than the private revenue of the 
king, and, besides his own expenses, was applied 
to no public piuposes whatever, unless, perhaps, 
to that of conferring presents. 

As the end of a financial system adopted by a 
nation of conquerors must be different from that 
of all others, so also must the internal regula- 
tions belonging to such a system. 

The end in question is no other than that of 
obUging the conquered nations (whose land is 
esteemed the property of the conquerors) to pay 
for every thing, and provide for the maintenance 
of the king, the court, and, in some sense, of all 
the nation. 

Herodotus tells us that, independently of the 
tribute, the whole Persian empire was divided 
into portions for the support of the king and his 
army, or his suite; each district being obhged 
to provide for a certain period". In conse- 
quence of this arrangement the payments from 
the provinces were principally made in the fruits 
and natural productions of the earth ; exacted 
with a reference to the fertility of each soil, and 
its natural advantages. The best of every coun- 
try was considered as the property of the king, 
and was delivered to him by the rulers of the 
provinces "" ; and as by these means provisions of 
all sorts were accumulated at the royal residence 

" Herod, i, 192. 

* Xknoph. Op, p. 202 ; compare St r a bo, p. 1086. The paymenU ia 
money appear to have been usually collected from the mantime states. 
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from every quarter of the empire, there neces- 
sarily reigned there an abundance and luxury 
which corrupted the morals of the court, and 
introduced those habits of waste and sensuality 
for which the Persians were so notorious. 

Not only, however, was the king's court to be 
maintained, but also those of the satraps of each 
pro%'ince, which were modelled on that of their 
master : their suite was often no less numerous, 
and they kept up a state which often exceeded 
their income ; and as the wants of the monarch 
were supplied from all parts of his empire, so 
were theirs from every part of each department. 
Particular spots were ajipointed to provide par- 
ticular necessaries or luxuries, and Herodotus 
tells us that Masistius, satrap of Babylon, re- 
served no less than four considerable villages of 
Babylonia for the support of his Indian hounds''. 

To these burdens was added the maintenance 
of the king's troops, which were quartered in 
large corps through all the provinces, and which, 
(as will be shown iu tlie next section), were 
paid, not out of the king's private chest, or from 
the provincial tribute, but by the provinces they 
occupied. 

With these contributions in kind were reckon- 
ed the payments in specie, or rather the tributes 
in imcoined gold and silver, of which Herodo- 

wlnla thoK id kind wen made rrom (he [lIOvit]<^Vt of tha interior. In Ibii 
W4J Madii ilona conltibuled ■nnuilljr one huodrHl ttioutiod >ltee|i, four 
ifaoiuand horK>, etc. ; lod tlie UBie ii related of Cilicia, ArmeDii, toA 
olher rounliies. Cr. Sth.so. p. 797 > llisoo. iii. 90 ) Xehofh. Aiuib. 
Up. p. 333. > UiHOD. I.e. 
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tus has afforded us his well-known stat 
Whether these were collected by way ol 
tax, or an income-tax, or in whatei'er oth 
the historian does not inl'orm iis, but he 
us that they amounted annually to f 
thousand five himdred talents. The gi 
silver thus collected (the Indians alone 
their tribute in gold) was stored up in in, 
which the king made use as he found occ 

We may, however, readily suppose tl 
siuns set down by Herodotus did not 
continue the same. The mighty armame 
dertaken by the Persian government, es[ 
imder Xerxes, called for extraordinary ei] 
and necessitated an augmentation of the ii 
as is expressly mentioned^ When mei 
troops came to be a part of the Persiai 
blisliment, an augmentation of the tribute 
necessary consequence. 

Nor were the sums of which the i 
drained the provinces comprehended iu 
already enumerated. The satrap of B; 
alone received every day more than an 
niedimnus full of silver % which on a mo 

■ HiHOD. iii, 20, etc. 

■ [Lid. iii. 96. Itcfore the tine at D(rii» H7»t»ipii tlie Ptt 
na coioBge of their awD ; and the daricut fint itruck bjr luu 
jrarly a medal (Herod, iv. IG6), of the fiaeit gold. Such tint 
□rigiaarihe gold coinage of ihe Soliiof the later Peman eiopire. C 
ii, p. 127. when the darics became currenl, eipecialljt after the n 
Iniops were paid io them, their tiumbcra must have been greatly au. 
Yet Strabo »«urei a* that coin was bjr no meant abuadaiii u 
Peniana, and iheit gold wa< nilher employed io decoiatioQ than 
calsting medium. Strabo, p. 1068. 

" HsROD. irii, 7 ; Sthadd, Ioc. cil. " UiHon. i. 
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computation made up a revenue of more than 
^100, 000 sterling, and the sura paid to the king 
from the same province amounted to about 
twice as much. 

The conclusion deducible from all this is, that 
' the sums enumerated by Herodotus by no means 
comprehended all that the provinces had to fur- 
nish, but only what the satraps paid over to the 
king's exchequer. 

These imposts were extended over the whole 
empire, Persis alone excepted ■" : immunity from 
tribute being a natural privilege of the victorious 
nation. 

To these principal sources of public revenue 
were added others, founded partly in the pecu- 
liar character of the country, partly in the na- 
ture of its constitution. 

To the first class belongs the revenue derived 
from the rights of irrigation. Persia is a very 
arid country, and with the finest climate, its fer- 
tility depends in consequence on the supply of 
water. In ancient, as well as modern times, this 
has fiimished its rulers with a pretext for exact- 
ing contributions from their subjects ', of which 
Herodotus records a remarkable example. One 
of the most fertile portions of the country was 
divided by the river Aces, into five distinct 
branches or arms, which extended up into the 
mountains ; among these mountains the kings 
of Persia caused to be erected mighty embank- 

' HuoD, iii, 97. 

• See the uconot gvitu by CuiiitDiH, u, 346. 



merits, in order to keep in their own power tin 
water of the river, and employed this power tl 
extract from their suhjects an additional tribute' 

Another source of revenue to the royal 
sury was the right of fishing in the canal whii 
connects the lake Mceris with the Nile. Diirii 
the six months that the water flowed into t] 
lake, the revenue amounted to a talent each day 
during the remaining six, to twenty minae*. 

In addition to these the confiscations of tl 
property of satraps and other grandees was 
considerable source of revenue ; in Persia, as 
all despotic states, the loss of life being acc< 
panied by the forfeiture of property*". 

The free-will offerings, however, as they weie 
styled, which were presented to the king, were 
probably still more considerable. It was the 
universal custom of the east for none to present 
himself before a superior, more especially the 
king, without a present. The grandees of the 
court, (the satraps for instance,) sought in this 
manner to purchase or retain the king's favour, 
hut on certain solemnities, (particularly on 
king's birthday,) such offerings flowed in from 
parts of the empire'. These consisted not so 
much in money, as in rarities and valuables of 
every description, such as are delineated on the 
the ruins of Persepolis. What treasures musk 



■ UBSOD-iii, IIT. We bate Jilrcoily rciuarked ihai iiii> appMn u 
tbe modain KlueTa. i JlEnnu. ii, 149. 

>< An eiample occun in lbs puulthmeDl of Ororlci, llmoc. iii, m, 
Plito. Op. ii. p. 131. Codipars whil hu bcCD ilrudy oficnd 
tpKtiag the tclievot it PerMpolii. 
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on such an occasion have been accumulated out 
of the immense empire of Persia ! 

Such an arrangement with respect to the 
public revenue shows at the outset that the ex- 
penditure also must have been no less peculiar. 

We have already remarked, that we must 
dismiss the idea of any thing like a public trea- 
sury, out of which the servants of the state were 
regularly paid, an arrangement equally unknown 
in ancient as in modem Persia. 

All the expenses which could be characterized 
as public, such as the maintenance of armies, 
etc. are not met by the resources of the king's 
exchequer, but previously provided for in the 
provinces. The king's treasure remains a private 
chest for his personal use, from which he takes 
what he wants for the purpose of making pre- 
sents, not in coin, but in ingots, or in vessels of 
gold''; even the expenses of the court and 
household not being provided for out of it, but 
defrayed in the two following ways. 

AU the inferior attendants in the court, in- 
cluding the body-guard, which in Europe would 
receive pay, were not paid in specie at the court 
of Persia, but in produce^ ; and to this purpose 

^ HiROD, iii, 130. 

I The principtl passage on this sabject is in Atbinjeus, iv, 146, taken 
from an ancient author, Hbsaclides of Cumc. The reader may not be dis- 
pleased to find it here entire, though onlj the last words have reference to 
the present chapter. 

'* Those who wait on the king at table, being always freshly washed and 
handsomely dressed, pass nearly half the day in preparing his repast. As 
for the king's guests, some of them dine without, in a place where all may 
see them, others in the interior of the palace in his presence. Even these, 



were devoted the provisions of which such abm 
dance was transmitted from the different prt 
vinces, and which more than sufficed for 
consumption of the court. 

On the other hand, all of a more elevat« 
rank, the great officers of the coint, the frieni 
or kinsmen of the king, who on account of thd 
birth or offices might aspire to favours or ] 
sions, did not receive any thing in money, I 
were rather in assignments of to\vns or citie% 
which the king disposed of at his pleasure, IB 
virtue of his title as sole proprietor of t^ 
chattels and Uves of his subjects ; as the auti 
crat of all the Russias, was in the habit j 

however, do not prapetlj dine with him, for tliere ate two ipaitmeDd ai 
itgainst uiis anather. in one of which dine* ihe king, and in die olher 1 
guesti. The king leiis thetn ihrough Ihe curuin il the door, bnl 4 
cannot see the king. On solemti Decisions, ihey Hmetines dine all I 
getiier in Ihe great hill. When the king gi«es a baoquel (whicb bi 
TreiiueallfJ only twelve gueits &ra invited. When ihe king mod his 
provide serecMy theit own dinners, the latter are called in b; u ei 
and when Ihe; are all assembled they drink wine with him, but bM At 
same wine ; the; are sieated on the flwir, the king on » chair wilh goMv 
leot, but it is uiual for them to quit his presence inloiicaled. GeiMfril;. 
" however, the king dinei alone, his consort" (as in the history of En)Mt)ar 
one of his sons ia occasionallj admitted to his tabic, and domsela fram iW 
harem are accustomed to sing befoie bim. The banquet of Ihe king haa A» 
appearance of being very splendid, though in fact there reigns a grmt 
economy, as in the meals of the grandees also of Penia. A thanaaod 
victims era slaughtered every day for the service oi the palace, conaistinf 
of horses, camels, oxen, asses, but especially ^hcep ; togrtber with a gml 
abundance of fowls. A separate mess ii set before every ons of tke kiof'i 
guests, and he takes away vhsl he does not eat. By far tb« gtt»ttt pM- 
tion however of the^ victuals, as well as the bread, is deslioed M Mip|»rt 
the hnuiehold of the court, the guards etc. and ii carried out U ih^ » 
■be courts, both bread and meal, where tlicy i<eceivo it in laliMM. fat U 
the mercenary troops among the Greeks are paid in money, so tn Ihi 
king's ■olclicrs in food. The same is the case in the hous^olds of tW 
grandees of Fenia, and thoM of the govemun of cities tod pieriiMn." 
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making a present of some thousands of serfs ■". 
The individual to whom such an assignment 
was made received the revenue of the place in 
qucstton> and the king possessed accurate ac- 
counts of their value, so as to regulate the dis- 
tribution of his favours". Nevertheless the person 
thus favoured appears to have been obliged to 
make over a part of his income to the king m 
the way of tribute". With individuals of the 
highest rank, the mother or consort of the mon- 
arch, luxury had attained such an excess, that a 
variety of places were assigned them to provide 
Beverally for even the most insignificant of their 
wants. In this manner a fruitful district, a day's 
journey in length, was allotted to furnish the 
queen's zone ^ ; and thus Themistocles received 
the city of Magnesia producing a revenue of 
fifty talents to supply him with bread, Lamp- 
sacus to furnish wine, and Myus the side dislies 
of his tabic. 

Besides these allotments of villages and cities, 
it was us-ual also to assign in like manner, houses 
and lands in the provinces; and donations of 

• For what lollowi I muit refoi to the eicellent vcount of CmmDiK, 
*aL ui, 353. <K. U ii aitoniiiuDg liow completely the ume ciuUmi appMr 
DO conptriwD to have prevailed ia the court of Xenes. and tbal of iba Solii. 
The (Una ibing ii liue alio of Eaitem Penla. See ELPBiNaToHn, 634. 
In alaoM eiety cue nmunention ii toule there alio in Ibe waj of pij- 
■DcnM in kind, or aisignnicnU on the part of the court, denominaled 

• A Tirialy dI eiamplei confinnntarj of kbit cuslom have been collecled 
by Dai.s»i>. p. 309, etc. 

• Thi. appeui from theeiampio of Tiuaphemei. Xtnopii-Oj,. p. 2H. 
' Plat. Up. ii, p. 113; cf. Cicebo, in Vnrim. iii, c. B3. 

< Thdctv. i, 138 } cC Braaao, riv, p. 943 ) and Dion, i, p. 447. 
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this kind were usually coupled with offices at 
the court, an institution ascribed to Cyrus him- 
self, and which descended to after ages '. 

Those possessed of such assignments enjoyed 
them for their hves ; on their decease their 
places and possessions reverted to the king, to 
dispose of according to his pleasure. Without 
such an arrangement it would have been im- 
possible for the boimdless empire of Persia itself, 
to have sufficed to supply the liberality of the 
monarch, exercised as it was towards so large 
a number, and compelled also to provide for 
many expenses. Nevertheless, the possessions 
attached to places at court became, according to 
Xenophon, hereditary, and constituted the pa- 
trimony of those whose ancestors had been first 
appointed to the same by Cyrus'. Among a 
people whose constitution, hke that of the Per- 
sians, was entirely dependent on descent and 
distinctions of tribe, it was natural that offices 
should become hereditary ^ and an immediate 
consequence that the revenues attached to them 
should follow the same rule. 

These preliminary observations will help us 
to comprehend the internal administration of 
the provinces. As the very division into pro- 
vinces was for the purpose of collecting with 
greater accuracy the tribute, the pohtical ad- 
ministration of the satrapies connected therewith, 

•■ Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, Op. p. 230. 

• Xf.noph. loc. cit. 

' The same is the case with the modern Persians, Char din, iii, 323. 
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not matured at once, but gradually deve- 
loped. As the age of Xeuophon may be con- 
sidered on the whole the most flourishing period 
of Persian history, we shall be less likely to err 
if we confine ourselves to the evidence which 
he has afforded. 

The government by satraps, which was then 
complete, was common to Persia with other 
despotic empires ; but as it entailed a multitude 
of abuses, attempts were made as much as pos- 
sible to mitigate them. 

The advantage which, in this particular, the 
Persian system of administration possessed over 
aU others of the same kind, was the careful se- 
paration made between the civil and military 
powers; the exceptions which occurred in the 
latter ages of the empire having grown out of 
abuses. According to Persian ideas the king 
bad a twofold duty to perform, of providing 
for the security, and also, for the good go- 
vernment and cultivation of his empire: to 
secure the former object, garrisons were es- 
tablished throughout its whole extent ; and the 
chril authorities* were appointed to provide for 
the latter. 

The foundation of this beneficial arrangement 
was laid at the very commencement of the em- 
|Mre, by the appointment of receivers of the 
royal treasury, together with that of commanders 
of the forces, and the same continued after the 
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provinces came to be more accurately divided, and 
satraps to be created. Xenophon gives us the 
most satisfactory proof of this, when he records 
the first nomination and appointment of satraps 
which, as he tells us, were first made by Cjnns*. 
" You know," he is introduced saying to his 
friends, '' that I have left garrisons and their com- 
mandants in the conquered countries and cities, 
to whom I have given in charge to attend to 
nothing else but their security. Together with 
these I shall also appoint satraps who may go- 
vern the inhabitants, receive the tribute, pay the 
garrisons, and attend to all other necessary 
points of business." This institution continued 
uninterrupted for a long period, and the satraps 
are repeatedly mentioned in history together 
with the commandants of troops ^ However, in 
the later ages of the Persian monarchy, it be- 
came the custom to appoint the satraps to the 
command also of the king's troops, more espe- 
cially when they happened to be individuals of 
the royal family. In this manner the younger 
Cyrus was satrap of Mysia, Phrygia, and Lydia, 
and at the same time generalissimo of all the 
forces assembled in the plain of Castolus*. The 
same we find to have been the case with Phar- 
nabazus and others, so much so, that even in 
the time of Xenophon it had become cus- 
tomary for the satrap of a province to be also 

* Xenofh. Cyrop. Op. p. 230. 

y See Herod, v, 25 ; Arrian. ii, 2. 

* Xenoph. Op. p. 267. 
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commander of the forces there* ; more especially 
in the frontier provinces, where such an union of 
powers was more especially necessary^. The 
pernicious effects of this practice, and its ten- 
dency to promote revolt among the satraps, and 
to prepare the way for the internal dissolution of 
the empire, are sufficiently proved by the single 
example of the younger Cyrus. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this abuse, it is not true that a 
military government was introduceed in the 
provmces, for the other civil officers continued 
to be independent of the commanders of the 
forces, and the latter were not allowed to take 
any part in the civil administration. Xenophon 
tells us that the satraps were entrusted with the 
surveillance of the commanders of the troops as 
well as over the civil magistrates ; the king of 
Persia appointing persons of both descriptions 
commanders of the forces, and also magistrates 
to govern the country, the one class being bound 
to pay deference to the others 

The first duty of the satraps and their depu- 



* Xbnopu. Op. p. 829. 

^ In modern Persia, also, the military commanders (sardars) are dis- 
tinct from the civil authorities. They hold their offices as military men, 
and consequently pay no tribute ; but in time of war they are obliged to 
levy troops and defend the frontier. This is the case with the governor, or 
rmtber prince, of Erivan, who has also assumed some of the insignia of 
royalty. (Portkr, i, 202). This throws a light also on ancient Persian 
history. In like manner Cyrus bequeathed at his death Bactriana, or the 
eastern provinces to his younger sou free from tribute. Ctesias, Vers. 8. 
The same undoubtedly was also often the case in Asia Minor, as in the in- 
stance of the younger Cyrus. 

^ Xbnoph. loc. cit. 

E e 2 
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ties (^«/>x»i)** undoubtedly was the collection of 
the revenue, whether in kind or in money ; their 
office, however, was not limited to this, but they 
were at the same time commissioned to promote 
agriculture and the improvement of the soil*; 
and the remarkable attention which was devoted 
to these objects constitutes the chief merit of 
the Persian administration. The code of Zoro- 
aster, as has been already remarked', insisted 
upon the duty of cultivating the soil, by garden- 
ing, rearing of cattle, and tillage, as one of the 
most sacred duties of his disciples, every thing 
impure being banished from the land where his 
law was received, and nothing allowed there but 
pure men, pure animals, and pure vegetables. 
This idea of the legislator, when applied to a 
whole empire, presents doubtless a magnificent 
picture, which though it must needs remain for 
the most part an ideal picture, was nevertheless, 
to a great extent, realized under the Persian 
monarchy. Those parks or paradises, which sur- 
rounded not only the palaces of the monarch, 
but those of his satraps, were so many lively 
images of the pure kingdom of Ormuzd, realized 
as far as was possible by the most illustrious of 
his servants. When the younger Cyrus led the 
admiring Lysander through his pleasure groimds, 
and displayed their regularity and beauty. "All 

^ The Grecian name ^irapxoi denotes sometimes the satraps tbemscUes; 
sometimes the intendants under them, otherwise tenned otcovtSuoc. Jo«. 
Ant. x\, 6. 

* See Xenoph. (Econ. Op. p. 829. ^ See above p. 375 sqq. 
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these" he informed him*, "I have myself planned, 
and even planted many of the trees with my 
own hands ;" and when the Spartan general re- 
phed by an incredulous glance at his splendid 
robes, and chains, and armlets of gold, he sware 
to him by Mithras, as a good servant of Ormuzd, 
that he never tasted food till he had &tigued 
himself by labour. 

These precepts, therefore, of their reUgion 
made it the sacred duty of the rulers of the pro- 
vinces to further the cultivation of their several 
districts ; and as the military establishment im- 
derwent a review every year, so also did the 
civil department. Xenophon tells us, that " The 
king viated every year some part of his empire, 
and wheresoever he was not able to proceed 
himself he sent a delegate for the same piupose. 
Those magistrates in whose territory the ground 
was found to be well cultivated, and covered 
with trees or crops, had an augmentation of ter- 
ritory allotted to them by the king, and are re- 
warded with presents; and those whose pro- 
vinces were found to be ill cultivated and depo- 
pulated, whether through neglect or in conse- 
quence of oppression, were rebuked and deprived 
of their command, and others appointed in their 
placed 

If these institutions had not been broken down 
by the abuses which hastened the fall of the 
Persian monarchy, they would have formed a 

f Xenoph. (Eeon, Op, p. 830. '* Xekoph. Op. p. 828. 
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ties (0va^ti)^ undoubtedly wa*" a the inevitable 
the revenue, whether in ki^ potic governments. 
office, however, was not ught be the ex|)euse 
were at the same tup . itenance of the king, his 
agriculture and t^ it cannot have been ver\^ of 
and the remark // jies blessed with such singular 
to these olr ^. the imposts were chiefly paid ii\ 
the PerfflP' .^^ as wise enactments for the cultiva- 
aster, ' .. v^V ^s^il tended to hghten these burdens ; 
upor ,.<! extravagance and luxury of the great, 
ir ^fiiieir frequent revolts and intestine wars, 
'^i!u.*d these sage laws to fall into disuse, and 
Lstrated the benevolent intentions of the Me- 
jjati legislator. 

The disposal of the governments of provinces 
rested with the king, who usually appointed 
kinsmen of his own, his brothers, or his sons-in- 
law*. The court of the satrap was formed on 
that of the monarch, and all its ceremonial the 
same, only less magnificent. The satraj)s alsi) 
had their harems, entrusted like that of tlu- 
monarch to eunuchs, and a numerous attend- 
ance of household troops, distinct from tlu 
king's soldiers, and consisting in part or alto- 
gether of Persians*' : their residences like thoM- 
of the monarch were surrounded by i)arks ; and 
occasionallv, in the finer months of the year, 
they (like the monarch) migrated from one ]>laa' 

' Xf.nopii. op. p. ♦)64. 

•* Oru'tcs, the satra|) of .Mysia and Plirygia, had a tlioiisaiiil rcr>:i- 
guards about him. Hrium. iii, I'iit. 'I'^il:lIlt;L>chn)u^, ihi- lair.i'i i-i !•.- 
hyloii,had no less than ciiihl hundnMl stallion-* and sixteen ll".o'.:saTi.l n ..-..:• 
without countin^r liis war-liorsc^. Ilr.iunt. i. \U'2. 
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to another, attended by their courts, and spent 
the summer under tents ^ 

History has afforded us a remarkable instance 
of the manner in which the imposts were col- 
lected by these officers. When the Persians had 
subdued Ionia rthe second time, the whole terri- 
tory was measured out by parasangs, and the 
tribute apportioned accordingly "". In this case 
it was evidently a land-tax, which, however, was 
paid, it is probable, for the most part in produce. 
The satrap received these imposts, whether in 
kind or in money, and after providing for his 
own expenditure, the support of the king's troops, 
and the maintenance of the civil magistrates, the 
remainder was handed over to the king. The 
personal interest of the satrap, if he wished to 
retain the king's favour, prompted him to make 
this return as considerable as possible, even if no 
precise amount was fixed. 

To take care of the king's interests there were 
also attached to the court of each satrap royal 
scribes", to whom were issued the king's com- 
mands, and by whom they were communicated 
to the satrap. The commands thus conveyed 
required the most prompt obedience, and the 
smallest resistance was accounted rebellion. 
Even the suspicion of any thing of the kind was 
sufficient to cause their ruin, and, as in the 
Turkish empire, their punishment was unaccom- 
panied by any formality whatever. The sove- 

'See Uie example of i^ttabazut, in Xenopii. Op. p. 609, 510. 
■* HxsoD.vi, 42. ° Herod, iii, 128. 
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reign despatched an emissarj', who delivered the 
order for the execution of a satrap to his-gturds. 
who put it in execution by heaving him dowo 
upon the spot witli their sabres ". 

To further the speedy conuiiunication with 
the provinces, a system was adopted which h» 
been compared, but very improperly, with the 
European institution of posts. Messengers were 
appointed at different stations, distant from cadi 
other a day's journey, for the purpose of a» 
veying the king's mandates to the satri^, aai 
the despatches of the latter to the court '. 

Institutions of tliis kind are peculiarly essen- 
tial to despotic governments, in which it is «• 
cessively difficult to maintain the dependence fi 
the prefects or governors, and occur in altooil 
every one which possesses any thing like an in- 
ternal organization. The same existed unda 
the Roman monarchy, and was established, at 
still greater expense, in the empire of the Mon- 
gols, by the successors of Ginghis-khan''. 

Another plan was also adopted by the Persian 
monarchs for securing the allegiance of their s»- 

° See the interesting aci^Duat of the puuishmcat of Orcetes aadei Ditiu 
lljitupii, u g;iveD by BcRonorui, iii, )36, etc. Anotticr exuvpli a 
ihil of Tiuapheroes, xbo, aftet the averthroir of ihe jouDgcr CjTiM. *» 
lealored to his linds. Nalwithstandiag lh» favouT, Artaxatiss KM ■ 
plenipolentiarj ('HlhraustBs) Hithonlen to biiog back bii he^. Xinon. 
Op. p. 501. 

r Hebod. viii. 98; c(. Xenofh. Op. p. S3-2. The idmUui^ob wn 
letmed by Ibe Feniini djyap^iov. It mddoI be oompued with oar potM. 
■< it irta excluiively intended for the nse of the court aloae. A liaiUr 
amngemeat itill reinaios in tnodecn Penie. Monira, i. 369. 

1 See e highly iotereitiog u'count of Maico Palo, in tin coUbciub of 
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traps. A commissioner at the head of an army 
was sent every year, with authority, according to 
circumstances, to uphold or chastise those offi- 
cers, and Xenophon assures us that this custom, 
which, dated from the commencement of the 
empire, subsisted in his time'. The design at 
first undoubtedly was, as in other kingdoms si- 
milarly governed, to collect the outstanding tri- 
bute, but when we consider the power and arro- 
gance of the satraps diuing the latter half of the 
Persian monarchy we may well beheve that the 
custom may have died away. 

We have already described in general the 
causes of the presumption of the satraps and the 
revolts to which it led'. Besides the union in 
their persons of the civil and military powers, 
one main cause was the greatness of the com- 
mand entrusted to some by joining together two 
or more satrapies. An example of this, and of 
the arrogance to which it gave rise, occurs as 
early as the reign of Darius Hystaspis in the 
person of Oroetes, who was at the same time sa- 
trap of Phrygia and Lydia* ; and in succeeding 
reigns this practice became still more frequent, 
especially in the case of the satrapies of Asia 
Minor. Cyrus the younger was governor of the 
greater part of that peninsula, and, after his 
death, Tissaphernes was allowed to hold the go- 
vernments possessed by him in addition to those 
which had been all along his own ". 

' Xbnopii. Op, p. 232. • Sec above, p. 353. 

« Herod, iii, 127. » Xenopii. Op. p. 480. 
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From this period Persian history continues to 
present a constant picture of the perpetually in- 
creasing arrogance of these viceroys, who some- 
times openly revolted, and sometimes, with the 
title of satrap, set themselves up as independent 
sovereigns \ Several of them were, in fact, the 
founders of monarchies, which, like those of Cap- 
padocia, Pontus, and others, gradually became 
more or less independent. The combinations 
and dissensions of these governors among them- 
selves contributed to keep alive a spirit of insub- 
ordination, which was promoted by the efiFemi- 
nacy and corruption of the court. They began 
to treat their provinces, not as districts com- 
mitted to their care, but as territories, the reve- 
nues of which they were to enjoy ; and as early 
as the time of Xenophon, we find a satrap of 
Mysia arbitrarily nominating a vice-satrap, to 
whom, on payment of a tribute, he committed 
the management of his province, and after his 
death, continued the same to his widow, on se- 
curity being given of the payment of his reve- 
nues ^ Such arbitrary measures must have gra- 
dually destroyed the internal structure of the 
empire, and the slightness of the adherence of 
its several parts is effectually proved by the his- 
tory of its fall. 



« Tissaphernes and the younger Cyrus were at war with one anothei 
previous to the expedition of the latter, and their enmity was viewed with 
satisfaction by the court. Xenoimi. Op. p. 480. 

y Xenoph. Hist, Gr. iii, p. 482. 
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IV. MILITARY AFFAIRS OF PERSIA. 

In the case of a conquering nation, the institu- 
tions of war are so intimately mixed up with its 
constitution that, even in a work principally de- 
voted to the arts of peace, the former cannot be 
entirely passed over. This is still more indis- 
pensable from the circumstance that the pecuhar 
character of oriental warfare has given occasion 
to many erroneous ideas. 

The military expeditions undertaken by a no- 
mad nation, such as the Persians once were, are, 
in their origin, migrations, for the purpose of oc- 
cupying better and more fruitfiil spots. Hence 
the custom of removing at the same time their 
wives and children and all their moveable pos- 
sessions, which invariably encumbered the march 
of such armaments. Xenophon expressly tells 
us that this was the practice of most Asiatic na- 
tions", and that it was an old Persian custom 
would appear from the sequel of their history '. 

In like manner the habits of nomad nations 
necessarily causes such armaments to consist al- 
together or principally of cavalry. The first 
was the case with the Mongols; the last with 
the Persians. As the first-mentioned practice 
retards, so does this greatly accelerate the march 
of their armies. The limited nature of their 



' Xbhopb. Op, p. 91. 

* Hmoo. vii, 186» 187. Not only the kiog, but all the chief Penitns, 
contiiined to take their ftmilies with them. Arrian. ii, 11. 
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wants, enable them, when occasion requires, to 
dispense with any baggage, and the history of 
the Mongols aflFords examples of the inconceiv- 
able speed with which such armies have accom* 
plished lengthened marches which would have 
driven an European army to despair ^. 

These are the fundamental points to be ob- 
served with regard to the military system of no- 
mad nations in general and the Persians in par- 
ticular; but as their civil constitution became 
gradually developed, so did their miUtary insti- 
tutions undergo at all events considerable modi- 
fications, although they never attained the per- 
fection which marks those of Europe. The ex- 
ample of the Turkish empire continues to show 
with what difficulty an Asiatic, who is always 
half a nomad, can be inured to discipline. As 
this is the oflFspring of a sense of honour and 
love of country, so on the other hand, despotism 
is the parent of license and brutality, which may 
indeed display their energies in ftirious onsets, 
but not in deeds of cool daring like those of 
Europeans. 

A dominion acquired by conquest can only be 
maintained by standing armies, and we cannot, 
therefore, be surprized to find the provinces of 
Persia constantly occupied by great masses of 
men, destined to keep them in subjection, as well 
as to defend them against a foreign invader. 

Immediately upon the completion of their con- 

•* Sec a highly interesting account of the Mongol expeditions by Marco 
Polo, (Rami'sio, ii, p. 151). 
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quests such forces were suffered to remain in 
the provinces, supported not by the kmg but by 
the conquered. Examples especially occur in 
the frontier states, in Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
others, which were especially exposed to assaults 
from without, or where an insurrection was most 
to be apprehended ^ Asia Minor, however, from 
the commencement of the wars with Greece, be- 
came the principal depdt for the forces of Persia : 
it was filled with considerable bodies of men 
which could be readily drawn together when 
occasion required, and thus Alexander, on in- 
vading it, found there troops drawn together to 
oppose him on the banks of the Granicus"^. 

In the most flourishing epoch of their history 
the military system of the Persians was as fol- 
lows*. In every province were kept up two 
descriptions of forces, those which occupied the 
open country, and those which kept possession 
of the cities, as garrisons. These were distinct, 
and commanded by different generals. 

Of the first description of forces it was clearly 
defined how many, and of what class, were to 
be maintained in each province. The principal 
strength consisted in cavalry, but there were 
also bowmen, slingers, and heavy-armed infantry. 
The care of keeping up the fiill nimibers of 

< See Herod, i, 162. For instance, in Thrace, under Darius, iv, 143, 
and vii, 58 ; and Eoyft, iv, 167. 

* The Perttan army was then forty thousand men strong:, half infantry, 
and half cavalry ; the latter being Persians. 

« The proofs of what follows are to be found in Xenoph. (Eam. Op, 
p. 828. 
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these forces was committed to their successive 
commanders, and they were supported, both as 
respected food and money, by the revenues of 
the provinces, and as these were paid into the 
treasury of the satrap, the latter had to provide 
for the pay of the soldiery. The commanders, 
however, of the forces, were not subject to the 
governors', unless by special appointment. On 
the other hand, they appear to have been inune- 
diately dependent on the king, having been ap- 
pointed by him, and deposed at his pleasure S 
and a catalogue of such officers remaining in his 
hands. The annual review of the forces also, 
which was extended to all the empire, were 
not usually held by the satraps, but, in the 
neighbourhood of the capitals, by the king him- 
self, and in remote provinces, by persons deputed 
by him to hold them in his name. Great exact- 
ness was exercised on these occasions, and ac- 
cording to the good or bad condition of the 
forces, their commanders were applauded, and 
rewarded with presents, or deprived of their 
rank, or visited with arbitrary punishments^. 

To these arrangements was added another, 
the subdivision of the empire into certain mili- 
tary cantons, independent of the civil adminis- 
tration ; formed with a reference to the muster 
places of the troops*. In this manner the forces 

f If Uie satrap desired the ser\'ices of the king's troops, he was obliged 
first to ask the king's permission. 

f Hfrod. vi. A'S. h Xf.nopii. loc. cit. 

They are termed by Herodotus ro^wi, v. 182. 
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stationed in a particular province were always 
collected at one pointy from which the canton 
derived its appellation. Mention occurs of 
those in Asia Minor, and as the above institu- 
tions extended to the whole of the empire, and 
reviews were held in every province, it is to be 
supposed that this custom also was universal. 
Herodotus expressly mentions the cantons on 
this side the Halys, and consequently we must 
conclude the same to have prevailed on the 
other side. Of the cantons in Asia Minor, Xe- 
nophon particularises that of which the muster- 
place was the plain of Castolus^; as that of 
Thymbra' was for the army of Syria ; Herodotus 
also mentions the Aleius Campus in Cihcia'". 

These troops were distributed through the 
provinces by thousands, and their commanders 
consequently denominated Chiliarchs" ; and not 
only were they generally dispersed over the 
country, but bodies of them were posted on the 
boundaries, where if the natiure of the ground 
permitted it, the passage from one province to 
another was strongly fortified °. 

It certainly remains a question what was the 
strength of these forces in the provinces, but 
the great facility with which armies were got 
together, proves them to have been very consi- 
derable. In Asia Minor alone Cyrus assembled 

k Xewoph. Op. p. 243, ti67. ' Ibid. p. 158. 

• Herod. vi,96. " Xenoph. Op. p. 828. 

• For instance, at the defiles of Cilicia, the Persian and Cilician forces 
were posted over against one another. Xenoph. Op. p. 253. 
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above one hundred thousand men^ ; Abrocomas 
who was opposed to him on his march, had 
three hundred thousand ** ; and the Persian 
army on the Granicus was forty thousand 
strong'. 

From these troops the garrisons in the cities 
were kept entirely distinct*, and the importance 
attached by the Persians to places of strength 
was in proportion to the difficulty which, (like 
all other nomad nations, who know nothing 
about the conduct of seiges,) they had experi- 
enced in subduing them. They were looked 
upon as the keys of the provinces in which they 
were situated, and accordingly provided with 
ample garrisons. The troops in question were 
completely different from those mentioned above, 
not being comprehended in the miUtary divisions 
alluded to, but being imder commanders of their 
own, and not bound to appear at the general 
muster ^ 

Both descriptions of forces were, however, 
comprehended under the title of the king's army, 
and were distinct from the household troops of 
the satraps and grandees, which often amounted 
to several thousands ^ By the customs of the 
east every great man is attended by an armed 



p Xenoph. Op. p. 261. n Ibid. p. 262. 

' Arriak.i, 14. • Xenoph. Op. p. 828. 

* Their duly was not so much to guard the cities themselves as th« 
citadels and castles, which existed in every place of any sort of consequence. 
Their commanders were styled (ppovpap\ct, and were perfectly distinct from 
the civil magistrates. Xenoph. loc. cif. 

" See HiROD. iii, 127 ; ix, 113. 
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retinue, proportioned to his rank and wealth, 
and as the vice-regal courts were formed upon 
the model of the king's, this became necessarily 
a part of their establishments, and the more 
readily, as corps of troops were a no less cus- 
tomary present from the monarch to his favou- 
rites than were cities'^. 

Originally, it is probable, that all these troops 
may have been Per^ans, but as these graduaUy 
withdrew themselves from martial duties, their 
places were supplied by mercenaries, Greeks or 
Asiatics. As cavalry, the nomad nations to the 
south and east of the Caspian were preferred, 
the Hyrcanians, Parthians, and Sacas. The first 
especially had a high character with the Per- 
sians for courage^, and on this account the 
latter kept up a good understanding with the 
wandering hordes of Great Bucharia, though no 
longer their tributaries'. The Grreeks, however, 
were preferred to all the rest, and as early as 
the time of the younger Cyrus, not only did the 
flower of the army always consist of them, but, 
towards the end of the Persian monarchy, they 
constituted the garrisons of all the cities of Asia 
Minor*. Before the time of the younger Cyrus, 
their pay amounted to a daric^ per month, 
(about 1/. Os. id. sterlings) which was augmented 

■ HxROD. \x, 109. ' Xenoph. Op. p. 91. 

> Asm AM, iii, 19. Thoe nationi, thni receiTiDg pay from the Pertiaa 
g«f erniDent, were oomprtbended under the general term of allies, tr^fifux^^oc. 

• AamiAW, i, 19. ^ Xenoph. Op, p. 252. 

c [Heeiea laji, " one ducat," but a ducat is only about 9s. 6d. or at 
moat 10s. of our money. Tsaks.] 

Ff 
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by C)rrus to a daric and a half. We have already 
remarked the fatal consequences which this cus- 
tom had on the warlike temper of the Persians. 
In a nation of conquerors every individual is 
expected to be a soldier, and among the Per- 
sians all, especially those in possession of lands, 
were required to be able to serve on horseback*. 
This necessitated an internal constitution of the 
whole empire, having for its object the military 
equipment of the population ; and the arrange- 
ment adopted has usually been the same in all 
Asiatic nations, and is the simplest that could 
have been devised. A decimal system runs 
through the whole empire, and serves at the 
same time to mark the rank of the commander. 
The common people are divided into bodies of 
ten, having a captain of that number, after whom 
come the commanders of hundreds, thousands, 
and tens of thousands. OflScers of a higher 
rank are not apportioned to particular bodies of 
men, but form the general staflF. This has been 
equally the case among the Mongols and the 
Persians'*, and this simple arrangement made it 
possible for both races to assemble large armies 
with incredible rapidity. All that was required 
was a mandate from the commander of ten thou- 

« Xenoph. Cyrop, viii, Op, p. 241. 

^ See the places cited by Brisson, p. 725 ; and for the Mongols com- 
pare Marco Polo, Ramtisio, ii, p. 15. The nomination of the oificen 
depends upon the king only inasmuch as he appoints the generals, roix 
crpaTfiyovQ. The latter nominate the commanders of tens of thousands 
and thousands ; and the former of these, the captains of hundreds and 
tens. Herod, vii, 81. A similar institution, (differing id some parti- 
culars,) existed in the army of Timour. Imtitutes de Tamerlain, p. 47. 
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sand which was transmitted to the commanders 
of thousands, and hundreds, and tens, till the 
forces, already organized, assembled in martial 
array. In this manner the Mongol princes 
often got together, in a few days, armies of 
cavalry to the number of several hundreds of 
thousands, and we cannoti therefore, be asto- 
nished to see the same thing take place among 
the Persians. 

The great multitude of nomad tribes which 
wandered on the borders of the Persian empire 
greatly facilitated the assembling of mighty ar- 
maments. These tribes readily engaged in such 
enterprizes, either for pay, or allured by the hope 
of plunder. As the Baskirs and Calmucks follow 
the Russian armies, so did the RIardi, Pericanii, 
and others, those of Cyrus ^ ; and the more 
widely the dominion of the Persians was ex- 
tended, the greater became the number of such 
auxiharies. The Persians stood the more in 
need of their aid as their own cavalry was al- 
ways heav'y-armed. With them, as with the 
Parthians, both man and horse were armed in 
mair, though, strictly speaking, this appears to 
have been a distinction confined to a certain 
number*, and the greater part seem to have had 
no defensive armom, and thus served to swell 
the carnage which the Greeks wrought among 
them after the victory of Plata;a!^ 

• I'he Mardi ue mentioned a» msking; pari of ibe trmy dF Cyrui bj He- 
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The foregoing sections must have served to 
explain the way in which these forces sub- 
sisted in the provinces. Each province was 
obliged to furnish to the governor what was ne- 
cessary to their maintenance^ in kind, and the 
governor caused what was so collected to be 
distributed among the soldiers^ Pa3nnent in 
money was made only to the Grecian auxiliaries, 
who could not otherwise have been kept toge- 
ther, having been accustomed to the same in 
their own country : the Persians were bound to 
serve without pay, and the nomad races of Cen- 
tral Asia, many of whom had never even seen 
coined money, were as little disposed to require 
remuneration in that shape as are at the pre- 
sent day many of the auxiliaries of the Russian 
armies. 

In a warlike nation, a military command al- 
ways confers great distinction, being often re- 
garded as more honourable than the civil magis- 
tracies ; and this was the case among the Per- 
sians. The Myriarchs (commanders of tens of 
thousands), and Chiliarchs (commanders of thou- 
sands), enjoyed a distinguished rank, and the 
officers above them, the generals, were among 
the most illustrious of the nation. Of the ge- 



' See above, p. 413. 

^ This would appear from the ezpressioni of XenophoD. Among the 
modern Persians the governor does not receive the payments in kind at ill, 
but the soldiers are allowed billets upon particular villages which are com- 
pelled to furnish them with all they want. It may be conjectared, there- 
fore, that the same was the case among their ancestors. (Cbakdin, iii, 
312, etc.) 
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nerality of these we are expressly told that they 
belonged to the family of the AchaemenidaB, or at 
all events to the tribe of the Pasargadae^ or were 
connected by marriage with the royal house", 
and consequently the officers of rank consisted 
principally of the king^s kinsmen. Among these 
generals themselves, however, (of whom there 
were usually several in an army",) there existed 
gradations of rank^ ; and if a king^s son was ap- 
pointed generalissimo, this was understood as 
equivalent to his nomination as successor^. 

Hitherto we have confined our remarks to the 
troops which were regularly maintained by the 
Persians to defend the conquered provinces. 
With the exception of those raised among the 
Persians themselves, these appear, from what 
has been stated, to have consisted of mercenary 
troops, to the exclusion of the natives of the pro- 
vinces themselves ; nevertheless the latter were 
by no means free from all military service, but 
were summoned on occasions of extraordinary 
expeditions undertaken for the extension of the 
empire. On such emergencies general man- 



I See Hebod. iv, 167 ; v, 32 ; and especially vii, 82, 88, 97. I am 
aware of only one instaoce of luch a command being delegated to one of 
another tribe, the Maraphii (which, however, was one of the noble tribes.) 
See HiaoD. iv, 167. 

■ Hekod. t, 116. ■ Ibid. loc. cit. 

<» UsBOD. T, 123, where Otanes is denominated the third in command. 
It u to be remarked that exactly the same system, both as regards the con- 
ititiitioD and maintenance of the army, were adopted also by the Mongol 
eonqverors. See Inttitutt Politiques et Militairet de Timur, p. 47, etc. and 
(for the modem Persians) Chardin, U>c. cit 

^ Hbbod. vti, 2. 
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dates were issued throughout all the vast domi- 
nion of Persia, the nations of the east and west 
were gathered together in herds, and one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles ensued which the 
history of the world has recorded, and the more 
deserving of our regard for the accuracy with 
which Herodotus has described the armament of 
Darius, and still more that of Xerxes. 

When the Persians began their career as con- 
querors they adopted and always maintained the 
custom, that the conquered nations should swell 
the numbers of their host, and accompany them 
in their more remote expeditions**. When, how- 
ever, their empire had become consolidated and 
organized, and stretched from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, the drawing together of forces 
so widely disseminated must have become biu*- 
dened with endless difficulties, and would con- 
sequently on occasions of minor importance, 
(such as slight internal disturbances, or trifling 
wars,) have been as futile as impossible. On 
extraordinary occasions, however, whether of 
great national undertakings for the aggrandize- 
ment of the empire, or of formidable invasions 
from without, the custom was revived of muster- 
ing the whole force of the empire, as is proved 
by the mighty expeditions of Darius Hystaspis, 
of Xerxes, and the last Darius. 

Even the preliminary steps to such arma- 
ments were of vast magnitude. The king's 

^i See Herod, i, 171 ; iv, 87. 
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mandate was addressed to all nations, and spe- 
cified the number of men, horses, and ships, or 
the amount of provisions to be furnished by 
each'. The commotion which was excited in 
all Asia by the preparations made for the expe- 
dition of Xerxes, lasted for four years. Time 
was necessary to enable remote nations to send 
in their contingent. 

A general rendezvous was then appointed, 
which, in the case of the armament just men- 
tioned, was Cappadocia in Asia Minor'. Hither 
all the contingents of the different provinces re- 
sorted, conducted by leaders of their own race*. 
These, however, were allowed no authority in 
actual war, the officers being taken exclusively 
from among the Persians". This was a pri- 
vilege reserved for the conquering nation, as 
was the case, also, among the Mongols and Tar- 
tars. The subject nations, on the other hand, 
were treated as bondsmen, and termed slaves, in 
contradiction to the Persians, who were denomi- 
nated freemen. These terms, however, only 
marked the comparative freedom of the nations 
to whom they were applied, for with reference to 
the king, the Persians were as little free as the 
other subject nations. 

The order of the march, as long as the army 
continued to traverse the dominions of the em- 



' HsftOD. IT, 83 ; rii, 20. • Hirod. vii, 26. 

* Htradotui tells iu thit each natioii had as many commandert at they 
mniod cities ; probably the cities were the first places of rendezvous. 
" HtaoD. loe. cit. ' Ibid, vii, 9. 
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pire, was remarkable ; or rather it might ahnost 
be called an absence of all order. The men 
were not arranged according to the nations to 
which they belonged, but formed one vast chao- 
tic mass. In the centre was the king, among 
his Persians ; and the baggage was sent on be- 
fore y. As the troops advanced on their march, 
the inhabitants of the country were driven on 
before them, and augmented the numbers of the 
host', which thus perpetually acciunulated, and 
as most nations took their wives and children 
with them to war, the baggage must have been 
immense". Undoubtedly the most inexplicable 
part of this account, is the way in which the 
army was suppUed with provisions. In the 
countries through which they had to pass, maga- 
zines of com were necessarily prepared, long 
before, and further supplies of the same followed 
the army by sea^. The rest of their food the 
forces were left to find for themselves. For the 
king and his suite banquets were provided long 
before, and with such an unbounded expense, 
that this alone sufficed to ruin the cities which 
furnished them. This also was a consequence 
of the idea that the monarch was the sole pro- 
prietor of all that his provinces contained, and 



J Ibid, vii, 40. » e. g. the Thracians. 

* The multitude of the women, slaves, beasU of burden, and dogs (says 
Herodotus,) was without number, (vii, 187). 

*• The Phoenicians and Egyptians had been previously commissioned to 
store up magazines in Thrace and Macedonia. Herod, vii, 25. The want 
however, of adequate supplies compelled the king to divide his immense 
army into three portions. Herod, vii, 121. 
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the Peraans understood this so literally as to 
carry away with them the costly utensils of plate 
which were displayed on these occasions. It is 
needless to say that the idea of a regular en- 
campment could not be entertained in the case 
of such enormous hosts ; the king and his great 
men had indeed their tents, but the anny at 
la^e bivouached under the open heavens, the 
necessary consequence being a multitude of 



It was only on their approaching the ene- 
my's borders that the army was classed accord- 
ing to the nations of which it was composed ; 
and at the same time the host was reviewed at 
the king's command. To this custom we arv- 
indebted for that precious document, the cata- 
logue of the host of Xerxes, which the fathi'r of 
history has preserved for us'. This review took 
place just «ithin the confines of Kurope, luid 
httle as the scene may instruct the soldier, this 
is one of the most interesting of all the records 
of history to the philosophical historian. On 
no occasion have so many and such various 
races of men been gathered together, as were 
here assembled in one spot, in their appropriate 
dresses and armour, on the plain of Doriscus '. 
Herodotus has enumerated and described fifty- 
six, which served some on foot, some on horse- 
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back^ and others on board the fleet*. Here 
were to be seen the cotton garments of the In- 
dians^ and the Ethiopians from above Egypt, 
habited in lions' hides, the swarthy Ballooches 
from Gedrosia, and the nomad hordes from the 
steppes of Mongolia and Great Bucharia; wild 
races of huntsmen like the Sagartians, who, 
destitute of weapons of brass or iron, caught 
their enemies, like animals bf the chace, in lea- 
thern lassos, and besides these, the rich dresses 
of the Medes and Bactrians ; the Libyans drawn 
in war-chariots of four horses, and the Arabs 
moimted on camels. Here also were to be seen 
the fleets of the Phoenicians, and the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, compelled to serve against their 
kindred. Never did despotic power create a 
spectacle more glorious at its commencement or 
more lamentable in its issue. The straits of 

fs Herodotus assures us that all these nations were originally accustomed 
to act as cavalry, but that the Persians only employed a certain number of 
them in that capacity. The difficulty of finding adequate forage must of 
itself have made this necessary. Herod, vii, 84. He states the total 
amount of the fighting men in the army at about two millions and a half. 
In our own days we have seen the empire of France assemble in like 
manner about a million of warriors, and we cannot therefore be surprised 
that two millions and a half should have been collected from the vast 
extent of Asia, and no inconsiderable portion of Europe also. Herod, vii. 
185. The numbering of the army by tens of thousands was the customary 
practice on such expeditions, and adopted by Darius when he marched 
against the Scythians; the numbers when thus ascertained, having been 
engraved on pillars. Herod, iv, 87. The account, therefore, of the man- 
ner in which the troops were counted is no fiction, nor must the amount be 
considered as an exaggeration of Herodotus. Whether it was over-stated 
in the Persian accounts it is impossible to decide, and if any one should 
be inclined to think it exaggerated, he has a right to retain his opinion. 
As far, however, as relates to Herodotus, it is much more easy to accuse 
than to convict him of inaccuracy. 
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Thennopylae first presented to the astonished 
Asiatics a sight completely novel to them ; it 
was to no purpose that their coimtless hordes 
were driven by the scourge'* against a handful of 
Spartians; and although treachery at last con- 
ducted them over the lifeless bodies of those 
heroes, the names of Salamis and Plataeae re- 
mained behind everlasting monimients of Grecian 
valour ! 

HxROD, yii, 223. 
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